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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


H ERKIN LIES THE story of a dream, which like many dreams 
occasionally achieved nightmarish qua Lilies. To -ionic the high 
point of my story will lie within the Queen of Sheba's city where 
disaster overtakes our expedition- To others the lions of Timna. 
the discovery of Miriam* or the Temple of Venus may take 
precedence over tragedy in the Kingdom of Yemen. 1 hope that 
these pages may stimulate those who, for belief or worse, are 
bom explorers, but I warn all others to whom romance, adven¬ 
ture, science, travel and the lure of the unknown beckon that die 
fulfilment of their dreams may also bring upon them the torture 
of split lips, swollen tongues, frozen fingers* dysentery, fever, 
heartbreak, and monotony beyond compare — all major parts of 
die explorer's life. 

Today the door stands wide open for exploration, with 
"Brightest Africa' 1 presenting a field laboratory of continental 
proportions for scientists or the most varied specialities. 

In ° Happy Arabia,” however, the bdl 1 ms just rung and the 
door swings ajar, still awaiting those equipped to open It wide* 
For here Lies one of the last of die world's relatively unknown 
areas. It is this land of sand and dust. Bedouin and jambiya, 
buried temple and mud palace, that await* our return to bring 
new life and activity. 

But there are great difficulties. Today portions of South 
Arabia are beset with political intrigues, and border disputes 
abound. Whole regions are forbidden and marked insecure where 
blood feuds rule and the rifle is king. Throughout our four major 
expeditions* which are informally recorded in this book, we 
strove lor understanding and friendship be ween Arabs and 
Americans. The Arabia of tomorrow U the heritage of the 
present-day Arab, and unless America and Europe contribute 
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materially to the Arabs’ well-being, our spheres of influence will 
vvanc, in accordance with the pattern set throughout this mid- 
twentieth ceEiiury. 

It is not the purpose of this account to criticise the past, but to 
picture the present, with a prayer that the future will become as 
bright ns Arabia was once happy. Exploitation of die late nine¬ 
teenth-century variety is nearing an end throughout the preent- 
day free world. Nothing illustrates titis to a higher degree than 
current American enterprises throughout Arabia. These activities 
are built on the solid rock of co-operation and equal advantage 
to both major parties concerned, with the heal thy existence of 
each partner wholly dependent on mutual satisfaction and 
progress. Ihuj ancient Arabia U entering a new and glorious era, 

few Arabs can understand charity for charity’s sake alone, and 
fewer Europeans or Americans practise it. A unique policy or 
honesty wdth regard to the motivating stimulus for European- 
American intervention in Arabian affairs, plus the honest 
admission by my Arab brothers that they in turn need us as 
much as we need them, will go a long way toward making this 
land whert once flourished the "Children of the Moon” a better 
land for all, inshaltahl 

The author wishes to make it dear that all statements and 
opinions expressed ill this book, unless otherwise directly quoted, 
are his responsibility alone. 

My salaams and deep appreciation to Arabia’s foremost living 
personality and ruler, Sultan Said bin Taitnur, Sultan of Muscat 
and Oman and Dependencies, for honouring me with the title of 
MusLashar. 

My eternal appreciation to John Francis Ncylan, the rock 
upon which my African expedition was built, and to Samuel 
F. Pryor, the Gibraltar of my Arabian expeditions. 

My thanks to Secretary of Air Harold E. Talbott, to former 
bridcr-Secretary of State General Walter Bedell Smith, to 
Senator Bom-fee B. Hickcnlooper, and to Assistant Secretary of 
State Henry A. JJyroade for many helpful deeds. 
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My thanks to the Aden Government and to the Royal Air 
Force for co-qpcnitioii and assistance. 

My thanks to Dr. Robert Gordon Spruill, President of the 
University of California, for giving me my first opportunity at 
expedition leadership; to Dr. William K. Gregory, eminent 
palaeontologist* for guiding my early footsteps along the trail of 
ancient man: to the late Dr* Robert Broom for crowning the 
African expedition with his Swartckrans Ape Man; to Dr. 
Charles L. Camp for my first membership on any expedition; to 
James K* Mofiitt, California class of s 86, whose youthful en¬ 
thusiasm for exploration served as a constant stimulus; to R* V + 
Whctsel for invaluable assistance and companionship in DhoJar; 
to Commander Wendell Phillips Dodge, veteran explorer and 
former editor of The Exptoms* Journal, for never forgetting my 
expeditions; to Dr, Irwin Moon and Lawrence Sherman, master 
movie producers, for photographic guidance; to die State 
Department 1 * Richard Sanger for first suggesting the possibility 
of work in Beihan; to ace Middle East correspondent Wilton 
W ynn for paving our way into Yemen; to Louis Johnson f to 
Edward Eagan, to Charles Nager, to Henry Ikenberry and to 
Paul Aiken* for legal advice. 

So many persons have aided directly or indirectly in the 
preparation of this book that to mention, all their names would 
require a separate chapier* Grateful thanks are due to members 
of all four expeditions for making available their invaluable 
field notes and to my fellow directors of die American Foundation 
for the Study of Man for unlimited support; to Lowell Thomas 
for constant stimulus, literary encouragement and editorial 
guidance; to my Father, Merley 1 HL Phillips, and to Brigadier- 
General T. A. Mclnemy, who never tired of urging me to write 
down my experiences in book form; to L. F. Kirwan, Director of 
the Royal Geographical Society t for co-operation with our maps; 
to Dr. Friso Heybroek and to Nigel St. J. Groom for specialized 
information and die inclusion of their maps; to Fred iStuntschii 
for drawing the two end-paper maps; to Jack Maigher* Editor ol 
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CAr>'i/ff Afaforr Mtiga&Mt for printing our thousands of pictures' 
to WLIliam Terry for making each picture a work of art; to 
David Curtin for assistance in the selection of pictures; to Mrs. 

F- Albright, to Professor Ralph W. Chaney* to Professor 
A + ML Iloneyman* to Professor R. A, Stlrtbri, to Professor M. 
Mttwaily, to Charles Ingt, to Fat Kuhnel, lo Hussein Adenwalla, 
to Keith Collins, to Ansaf Abdul Maksoud* to Joe RychetniL, 
to Gus \ an Seek, and to Herbert E. French Ibr edi tonal 
Suggestions; to Dr. Albert Jammc for carefully checking each page 
and Bor his translations of new Qata banian and Sabcan in¬ 
scriptions; to my mother and to ray sister Merilyn for carefully 
checking every' word; to Professor Gosper Kraemer For numerous 
worthwhile suggestions and text corrections; to Willis Kingsley 
^ ing T my authors' 1 representative, for his constant encourage- 
meat and advice, 

ily very special thanks to Professor William R Albright, who 
meticulously added to and subtracted from each page* drawing 
freely upon his seemingly unlimited fund of knowledge, in 
addition to comparing Greek and Latin translations with the 
originals; to my lovely secretary and Arabist, Mademoiselle 
Eileen Salama, for the tremendous goodwill she created for our 
expeditions wherever she went, for her major role in obtaining 
hitherto unobtainable information first-hand from leading 
sultans, princes* suyida, sheikhs and sheriff of South Arabia, and 
for her invaluable assistance throughout every phase of the 
preparation of this manuscript; and to Marshall McCIintock, 
who helped beyond measure in the editing and reorganizing of 
my material, I (specially owe a lasting debt of gratitude for 
making readable English out of what otherwise might have 
passed for nondkeraiy Qatabanian. 

Wendell Phillips. 
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CHAPTEft ONE 


TURN BACKWARD, TURN BACKWARD 

From tief t air, Arabia looks as ifii had Urn there, harsh and 
barren* from the beginning of time,. Ting, huge bEnck of earth* 
wedged between the vast land masses of Asia and Africa, suggests 
the first groping efforts to separate die land from the sea, for it is 
starkly primitive, gnarled and naked* 1-1 ere is the earth’s crust 
undressed, unomamemed by lakes or forests* 

Only at the outermost corners dote one glimpse small patches 
of green, indicating that the Maker of this sub-continent realized 
tliat something more than stone and sand were needed to make 
the earth good for human beings. Finding that trees and even a 
few rivers improved the property, He made most of the other 
continents with those features, but left Arabia as h was, except for 
a few precious drops of fertility scattered sparingly among hs 
corrugated valleys and sandy plateaux. 

Despite the forbidding face of southern Arabia, it looked good 
to me vvhen I made a two-week flying survey in August, 1949, for 
I had some idea of what Jay behind die withered and emaciated 
mask. 1 saw beneath the shifting sand dunes, die parched wadis, 
and the tumbled rocks, a long highway sire telling seven hundred 
miles across the broad base of the country, then turning northward 
and winding Tor more than 1 ,ooo miles to the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the homes of our civilization 5 ® ancestors. 1 looked back 
over my shoulder 3,000 years and saw long trains of camels 
burdened with frankincense arid myrrh and sometimes with 
gold, pearls f ivory, cinnamon, silks, lorioistelidl, and lapis lazuli. 
They followed the singlr road because there was no other; 
to the north the Rub al Khali, or Empty Quarter, offered 
hundreds of miles of absolute desiccation; to the south the barren 
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plateau spread only a short distance before it plunged pre¬ 
cipitously into the sea* 

There were good reasons for the road to follow the route St did 
—a series of those previous drops of fertility' granted so sparingly 
to Arabia. The camels and the traders needed water and food— 
commodifies more valuable than gold or incense in the ancient 
days as now* Around these spots grew great cities exacting 
tribute from the caravans for permission to travel on—across 
sand and nibble to the next tax-levying city, with ilt water 
and food. 

From a few ports hugging the narrow shore along the central 
portion of southern Arabia, trails fed into the main route* Here 
strange vessels with huge sails swept in on the breast of the 
seasonal monsoons—whose variations were an oriental secret for 
thousands of years—to discharge cargoes from ports to the east* 
from India, and from Socotra* the s Ts]e of the Blest/* an im¬ 
portant crossroad of sea trade between India, Africa, and Arabia 
even before Moses led the Israelites out of Ixmdage, At the 
western comer, other harbours received goods from the nearby 
Horn of Africa and sent them north to join the main road, 
which was worn deep by the flow of southern Arabia's priceless 
natural product—incense from the valley of the Hadluamant and 
from Dltofar, the frankincense country. 

Today we can scarcely appreciate the role of incense in the 
ancient world because, for one thing, it is difficult to imagine the 
odours of that world, requiring clouds of swcet^melling smoke to 
cover them* Resins* gums, and spices were used in embalming, 
fumigation, and medicine. They were burned on funeral pyres* 
at weddings and other celebrations, and daily in many homes* 

Religious rites, howcver T demanded the largest quantities of 
the best incense—frank (or real) incense* Frankincense was 
sacred, and the country from which it came, in southern Arabia, 
was, a sacred land, supplying the ancient world with its most holy 
and precious product* In the twelfth century e.c. Raineses III of 
Egypt had a special building for storing incense for the worship 
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of Amen. The temple in Jerusalem contained a holy cham ber for 
keeping incense under guard. In Persia Darius received from the 
Arabs a yearly tribute of i,qoo talents* or more Ilian thirty ton*, 
of frankincense. In Babylon the altar of the god Bel was enveloped 
in the pleasant vapours of nearly 6g p qoo pounds of frankincense 
each year. Hindus and Buddhists. Greeks and Romans—the gods 
of all demanded the hardened oozing? of a certain kind of tree 
that grew mainly In one small area of southern Arabia and across 
the gulf in Africa* 

For 1,000 years, and periiaps much longer, southern Arabia 
prospered beyond befief, winning its classical name of Arabia 
Felix [Happy Arabia), which has seemed such a bitterly ironic 
description to all who have looked in recent centuries at this 
sterile and withered, land supporting a handful of people with 
grudging stinginess.. 

The profits of trade were added to the profits of incense 
production for southern Arabia was the great carrier or goods* 
the middle-man between East and West- During the centuries 
when the Indian Ocean was a bustling centre of maritime 
commerce — before the Mediterranean became the world's 
busiest shipping lane—the Arabs held a virtual monopoly of 
traffic between two civilizations that never came in direct contact 
with each other* Ships from India and Ceylon might stop at 
Arab ports on the Arabian Sea or barter in Arab-controlled 
regions of East Africa, where it curved in neighbourly proximity 
to tile Arab homeland. But they could never pas beyond that 
narrow strait between the two, which we now call Bab a! Mandeb, 
die entrance to the Red Sea, On the other hand, the ships of 
Egypt and other countries to the north could sail the Red Sea 
at will, but were generally kept from going beyond Bab a] 
Mandeb into the Indian Ocean. The middle-man^ position 
could be maintained only by keeping producers and consumers 
apart. 

So a great many of the Orient's luxuries were added to the 
loads of frankincense on the camel caravans from southern 
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Arabia, and the long highway to the markets of the western 
world became an even more coveted possession. People fought 
Tor control of the road as bitterly as they battled for the incense 
country itself From the second millennium before Christ to early 
in the Christian era there was a succession of kingdoms that rose 
and fell, amalgamated p conquered, and submitted. Saha, Ma F in r 
Qalaban, Hadhramaut. HLmyar—strange and unfamiliar names 
to most of us, as are the names of the rich and thriving dries that 
were their capitals, Marib, Qamaw, Tinma, Shabwa, Zafar* 
We know something about Saba* of co urse* in its other spelling— 
Sheba—whose queen„ according to the Bible, visited King 
Solomon and brought many wonderful gifts* including frankin¬ 
cense. The Old Testament gives us a few other glimpses of 
sou I item Arabia, so brief as to tantalize rather than inform „ and 
serving only 10 confirm die existence in ancient rimes of west! thy* 
warring nations in a region that has for almost twenty centuries 
been a stagnant backwash of the main stream of history. 

Facts get buried deep in twenty centuries, but a few dues 
survived the neglect and erosion of time + Many of them, it is true* 
are contained in legends and folk-tales which are dubious 
combinations of Fact and fancy. Eut even poetry may contain 
historical truth, as Schliemann found when he located and 
unearthed ancient Troy on evidence in Homer. More reliable 
are the statements about southern Arabia in Herodotus, Piiny t 
Strabo, Eratosthenes, and other classical writers, even though 
they arc sketchy and based on hearsay, Tht Ftriplas <*f the Eryth- 
wtn Ses t a factual account of a Greek sea captain in the first 
century a.d., b dependable as to the coast but tells little about 
the interior. 

These dues to a fabulous past were too few to attract many 
explorers or scientists to brave the sandy wastes and feuding 
tribes whose only point or agreement was their hostility to 
foreigners, above all westerners and Christians. Bui in the past 
century a few courageous men and women have penetrated the 
region and have described the mins of the great dam at M;irib, 
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one of the wonders of the ancient world, the remains of a temple 
here and there. These, and a few hundred inscriptions, proved 
that the old laics and vague reports were based cm fact. 

Knowing all this, I could scarcely believe that the hundreds of 
miles of barren wastes I viewed flora my plane had once sup¬ 
ported wealthy cities and a prohtabEe world trade. Even, grain 
of sand seemed to say, “No + Not heref f It was hard ic believe 
that a land which had been almost useless for 2,000 years could 
have been important and valuable at any time. 

What had ended southern Arabia’s long period of greatness? 
There were many factors, of course, including the decreasing use 
of incense aj Christianity replaced the pagan religions. But if 
there is one primary factor, it was probably a Greek sailor named 
Hippalus who in the Hr&t century u + c h discovered that in ihc 
Indian Ocean the monsoon winds blow east toward ftidi.L in the 
summer and west toward Africa in the winter* Soon Roman 
ships were hy-passing southern Arabia, carry ing goods from East 
to West largely by water at far less cost than overland by canid 
through the tax-levying cities* 

Southern Arabia has. tiecri by-passed ever since, as the centre 
of civilization moved ever further away to the west and north. 
The great movements nf history surged back and forth on the 
other side of the Empty Quarter, as empires rose and fell without 
causing a ripple in the isolated pool of South Arabia's history , a 
pool that grew™ smaller and smaller until it dried up like the 
parched wadU that crisscross the country. Time fell asleep here, 
and the husks of ancient civilizations were buried in deep sand, 
preserved like flowers between die leaves of a book. The land 
looked forbidding, but ii was rich with the spoils of lime, and I 
wanted to unearth some of those riches, digging down through 
sand and centuries to a glorious past* 
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CHAPTER TWO 


SEARCH FOR A SITE 

The R.A*F, plane from Aden made a bumpy landing on 
the Utile landing-strip in the Wadi Ballast, and I tried to make 
my stomach settle down comfortably in its accustomed place. In 
a flight around the world I had not yet felt uneasy until this 
brief jaunt to inspect the sand-covered ruins of the ancient South 
Arabian capital of Timna. Now I pulled myself together for ihe 
warm greeting of Sherif Saleh bin Maser* as picturesque and 
dignified an Arab as 1 could have wished to see. 

The Sherif had two beasts of burden to offer for the seven-mile 
ride to our destination—a camel and a small horse. Hie camel 
was a vicious-looking beast, and as I approached him J heard 
gargantuan subterranean noises rumbling from his mid-sertiun. 
I turned to Charles Inge* Director of Antiquities for Britain's 
Crown Colony of Aden, who had accompanied me, and asked if 
he would like to ride the camel. He obligingly agreed, and 
enjoyed a pleasant ride, f chose the horse* which was equipped 
with a saddle that seemed upholstered with rocks and stirrups so 
short that my knees almost banged my chin as we bounced along 
over the broad, dry watercourse between barren diffk. 

Under the circumstances, 1 could not arouse much interest 
as we approached the huge mound of earth and sand known 
as Hajar Kohlan. This ruin of a once great city was about half a 
mile long and a i_,ogo feet widtj covering close to sixty acres. 
This was what I had come to sec* hut I centred my attention on 
the nearby mud palace* which comforted and cooled me the 
mom cm we stepped inside* We were greeted by its owner, Sherif 
Awad r brother of the actual ruler of Beihan* He was a rather 
fierce! wking, handsome man who could easily have enacted the 
role of the brave but villainous sheikh in a Hollywood movie. 
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Awad was a romantic figure, a wanderer who fiked to hunt and 
fight. He called himself “King of ihe Empty Quarter, 11 the vast 
stretch of desert to the nortii where almost no one lived and few 
ventured, 

Shcrif Awad entertained us with a lunch served Ui typical 
Bedouin style. After we had seated ourselves on the floor, a large 
bowl was brought in, escorted by a swarm of flies. I peered inside 
and saw that it was filled with a strange mixture that looked 
something like mush p arranged like a huge doughnut, whose hole 
was Med with a yellow liquid. As I looked, hands stretched from 
all side*, each one scooping up a fistful of the mush-likc substance, 
thru dipping it into the yellow liquid. From here the hand 
travelled to the mouth, followed by a Tew of the Hies that de¬ 
tached themselves from the main cloud over the bowL 

I have eaten many strange foods served in many styles, but It 
was ivith difficulty that honour and diplomacy forced me to lake 
a few bites. The next course revived my spirits somewhat* for it 
was a bucket of broth tliat proved to be quite savoury. I felt that 
the next instalment, a serving of mutton, might bring me back 
to norma], but this particular mutton was served in a fashion I 
had never encountered before, with the internal organs of the 
sheep spread out before me like a fan. I did my best, but my best 
was not very good* When Charles Inge told Shcrif Awad in hb 
fluent Arabic that I was an American, my host nodded under¬ 
standing^, as if that explained every thing. 

In the afternoon I inspected the mound Of Hajar Kohlan con¬ 
taining the ruins of Tirana, once capital of the Kingdom of 
QaLaban, which Charles Inge had recommended as ihe most 
promising archaeological site in all sou diem Arabia, with the 
exception of the Queen of Shcba T s ancient capital, Marib and 
the ruins of Sliwah located in forbidden Yemen* Convinced 
that Tirana offered great possibilities, I discussed with Shcrif 
Awad such questions as the availability of native workers, the 
rental of hh mud palace for a El expedition, and other matters. 
By the time 1 returned to Aden that evening, I felt sure that 
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Bcihan could reveal significant discoveries about (be people of 
South Arabia in the pre-Christian era—-their life and loves, fhdr 
religion, language, customs, government, business, and their 
Feta turns with the rest of the ancient world. 

But I did not yet want to rule out other possible sha, I 
decided to continue my tour of inspection. Meanwhile I had a 
talk with the acting governor of Aden—the governor himself was 
away—Mr. A. R- Thomas. This gentleman, was most co-operative 
assuring me that an expedition would be welcomed in the Aden 
Protectorates—the long stretch of land along the southeJm coast 
of the Arabian Peninsula in which most of the tribes have made 
treaties with the British. 

But he ruled out one rite that had been on my list of prospects. 
This was Siiabwa, ancient capital of the Hadbramam, which 
was nor only claimed sporadically by the neighbouring indepemi¬ 
en t kingdom of Yemen * but was occupied by Arabs who appar¬ 
ently wanted nothing to do with either Britain* Yemen, or any 
other outside power. As the authorities put it, security was very 
bad in and around Shabwa. 

Why was I so determined to dig somewhere in South Arabia? 
For one thing,, it was almost virgin territory- It had beckoned 
scholars and scientists for generations, but sand, drought, and 
native bullets had kept most of them away. The archaeological 
prises lie primarily in regions left rather blank by map*makers s 
with firm international boundary lines turning into vague dots 
and quejtbn-markfL This means that the intruder is likely So be 
shot at by two or three claimants. In the past two decades, how¬ 
ever, British treaties of friendship had ended numerous old feuds, 
although many regions were still labelled "Security Bad. 11 Some 
travellers had made iheir way inland, and the first real excava¬ 
tion had been carried out in the Hadhramaut, where Gertrude 
Caton-Thonipson unearthed a moon temple at Hurddah, dating 
back to the fifth to third centuries u.c, I derided that ;l full- 
scale expedition might at Last enter South Arabia with rcas< mahlc 
safety* 
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My at ten don first fumed to South Arabia during a twenty-six- 
month African Expedition which I led under the auspices of the 
University of California. In the course of the cxpcdition } more 
than fifty scholars, scientists, and technicians, utilizing twenty* 
five trucks, an aeroplane, and a motor-boat, had covered the 
entire continent, working on research problems in tropica] 
medicine, palaeontology, geology, anthropology, archaeology; 
and other fields. 

Many things conspired to bring South Arabia into my mind 
during the African expedition. East Africa, for instance, has many 
close ties to Arabia, and Somaliland w as one of the ancient 
sources of incense, some of which w’as shipped to Arabian porta 
and thence up the incense route to the Mediterranean world. 
The islands and towns of Africa's east coast contain many 
Hadramis from the Wadi Hadhramaut The Sultan of Zanzibar, 
with whom I had a pleasant lunch, was a cousin of the Sultan of 
Muscat and Oman, in south-eastern Arabia. Finally, at one stage 
of tiie African trip I met and talked with the Right Honourable 
Sultan Sir Mohammed Shah t better known to the world as the 
Aga Khan. 

This fabulously rich gentleman had established a camp in the 
Screngeiti Plains, heart of the finest big-game country of Tangan¬ 
yika, consisting of a 4,500-yard airslrip for his safari’s, two planes, 
twelve elaborate tents with private baths, electric lights, hot and 
cold running water, plus sixty native servants, five gun-bearers, 
twenty personal servants, four cooks, and five of Nairobi's best 
white hunters. Alter inspecting this equipment for a little hunting 
trip, l was no longer worried by criticisms which had been 
voiced occasionally as to the unwieldy size of my own expeditions. 

As a former president of the League of Nations Assembly, the 
Aga Khan was interested In the international character of my 
expedition, with scientists of many nationalities and faiths 
working together as a team. He heartily endorsed a project that 
had been formulating itself in my mind—an expedition la 
microfilm the thousands of priceless documents in the Monastery 
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of St. Catherine at the foot of Mount Sinai. Most important, 
perhaps, he suggested South Arabia as one of the most essential 
remaining areas for archaeological work. 

Not long before, 1 had met the acting Foreign Minister of 
Saudi Arabia, who had apparently looked favourably on my 
casual suggestion of a future expedition into his country. Thus 
events* people, and the lure of the unknown led me to South 
Arabia—in my mind. The problem was to get there with a well- 
staffed and equipped expedition that could accomplish some¬ 
thing worthwhile. 

Such an expedition, as well as the microfilming project in 
Sinai, required an organization of scope and substance. After 
careful planning and much help, I established the American 
Foundation for the Study of Man, with Professor William F. 
Albright, FLO., LittiD+j D.H.L., Th.D., D.H.C., I.L.D., the 
world's leading Biblical archaeologist and chairman or the 
Oriental Seminary' at The John5 Hopkins University, as first 
vice-president. 1 This organization, formed specifically to conduct 
world-wide research on the origins, development, and history 
of man from the earliest times to the present, won the support of 
many men of vision and influence, as evidenced by our Board 
of Directors—Fleet Admiral Chester W* Nimitz (1949-52), 
Samuel F. Pryor, Lowed Thomas, Brigadier-Genera] T, A. 
Mclnerny, Walter E. Ditmars, 5 , Bayard Colgate; James K, 
Molfiit, and Charles Nagov 

So far, so good. But where in South Arabia would our first 
expedition excavate? The region was so rich and ai the same 
time untouched that many possibilities tempted us. Professor 
Albright and I were in touch with H, St John B. FhiEby, the 
foremost living explorer of Arabia, who wanted us to SEari our 
programme in the Nejran area of Saudi Arabia, home of the 
ancient kingdom of Ma*in. This prospect was soon crossed oil 
our list, however, by a confusing combination of poSiur^, 

1 Ptofeiscr Albright Li the author of aver Soo bouks and articles on the Bible 
and the xVhddle F.tm 
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international busing.-, interests, and a competing project of 
another institution, which never materialized. 

One amusing note relieved this disappointment. Somehow*, 
the Saudi ambassador in Washington became suspicious that the 
ulterior motive of our expedition was to promote Zionism in 
Saudi Arabia! Tills Is an example of the kind of non-sden rifle 
problem the leader of a .scientific expet!ilion encounters. He 
imtst also expect to be accused of spying, planning naval bases, 
Inciting revolution, stealing gold, and searching for uranium. 

We crossed a second name from our South Arabian list almost 
as quickly as that of Ma'iu. This was Marib, capital of ancient 
Shelia]and and dcRnhety the most tempting and promising of all 
archaeological sites, but it lay in the forbidden kingdom of 
Yemen* 

I decided to have a look at three possible rites that remained* 
so I flew around the world on Pan American Airways, with 
stop-offs in Istanbul, Cairo, and Alexandria to make final 
arrangements for the Sinai expedition, which by this time had 
won the support of the Library of Congress. In Cairo I had lunch 
with St.John Philby f who* despite the Saudi Arabian difficulties, 
encouraged me and agreed dial I should consider the Wadi 
Bahaa, site of the capital or the old Qatabanian kingdom* 

1 chartered an Arab Airways Rapide* an old canvas-covered 
plane, with Peter Colvin of Cairo Shell at the controls, and flew 
to Ltutor, Port Sudan, Kamanin Island in the Red Sca ? and 
landed at Aden* Britain's Middle Eastern Gibraltar. This noky 
and busy semi-modern city probably has an an dent history* but 
most of its clues to antiquity have been obliterated. There 1 met 
Charles Inge and had my talk with the acting governor. Looking 
askance at my Rapide* he put at my disposal an R.A.F. plane to 
fly me into the Wadi Beihan for my first visit to the mound that 
covered ancient Tiitxiia. I was grateful, for my mind kept recall¬ 
ing that morning in 1947 w r hcn my palaeontologists had noticed a 
strange reficetioo glistening in the Egyptian desert. Upon investi¬ 
gation a plane was (bund, ail of w'hose passengers and crew were 
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in a mummified state, their safety-belts still fastened, with the 
pUct’s log portraying the terrible isolation of the desert, for its 
final enlr> r was dated 1943. 

By the time I left Aden, everything looted favourable for 
Bethan as an excavation site, but there were still some problems 
to lie answered. The only way to reach Beihan at that time by 
land was long and roundabout, over a few hundred miles of road 
—or so it was called—from the seaport of Mukalla northward 
tnto the Wadi Hadhramaut and then westward, largely over 
platrn and desert with no road at all. Despite the fact that'much 
t> t region was unmapped, investigation convinced me that 
properly equipped trucks and some experienced desert driven 
could get through aJ! right. 

That was not the problem so much as the governmental 
authorities m Mukalla. Although this city was the chief port of 
the Eastern Aden Protectorate, under British influence, it was 
t e seat of a nominally independent government controlling the 
town itself and much of the country Ln the Wadi Hadhramaut 
through which we would pass. This Qu’aiti governments 
named from die family that established and enlarged it— was at 
least independent enough to maintain its own customs and collect 
duties. The Sultan of Mukalla might feel that he should collect 
duues on the tracts and equipment 1 moved through his country 

.1 penalty that might stop the expedition before it started 
unless I could get our materials through as scientific equipment 

of a totally non-comrncrcial nature. 

So 1 flew from Aden to Mukalla, where the British advisers 
were most helpful and took up the matter of customs with the 
Quaili officials, I learned, to my dismay, that since £54,000 
were to he spent during the next year oil improvement o f 800 
nulcs of roads, and our expedition would traverse 240 miles of 
road, the Qu’aiti government thought we should pav a duty of 
£i:6,acM> p abom £45,000! 

It was several minutes before I could recover the power of 
speed), perhaps a fortunate thing, for otherwise 1 might have 
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blurted out that I did not want to buy 240 miles of road for my 
personal possession. I just pointed out that this amount of money 
might finance entirely a fair-sined expedition and would certainly 
prevent my considering Beihan as a possible site. 

Finally, it was suggested, in the best of spirits, that if 1 could 
donate a steam-roller or similar piece of equipment to the road* 
building programme, die expedition might enter the country 
duty-free. While this was no small problem, 1 thought it might be 
handled, and thanked the officials for their generosity, 

i Hew back to the United States and spent three months getting 
together the expedition's staff, enough funds to beep us going, 
and such items as trucks, cameras, food, refrigerators, electric 
power plants, petrol, oil, typewriters, recording machines, guns, 
radios, medicines, and other essentials, plus transportation to 
Arabia—but no steam-roller, I found American business and 
industry willing to contribute their products not only from a 
philanthropic desire to aid the expedition but also to test materials 
and machines under new and gruelling conditions, Money was 
hander to raise, except for the Sinai expedition, which appealed 
to financial contributors because of its Biblical connections and 
tire obvious importance of microfilming more than two million 
early manuscript pages. 
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THE ESSENCE OF MU KALLA 

The i p (m)o-tos S.S. IWho steamed out of Aden with most of 
Eh& s-Ih'lH and some of the equipment—including about two 
bushels of hand money—of the First Arabian Expedition of the 
new American Foundation for the Study of Man. Two men had 
preceded us to supervise the landing of the bulk of equipment at 
Mukatla and to establish a base, explore part of our overland 
rouic 7 and Lay down petrol dumps along the way- They, were 
Kenneth Brown, an old high school friend engaged primarily 
as assistant archaeologist, and young George Farrier, motor 
transport specialist and general pinch-hitter* 

Tn addition to our regular staff, we had with us Charles Inge, 
who planned on spending a few' weeks with us in Bdhan. and 
Jama Ismail, hired in Aden as the expedition's head Somali, in 
c(large of household management and servants, plus other duties 
which later included saving the lives of ali of us + Over six feet tall, 
quiet and smiling, Jama w'asa man of sutatance and experience, 
living been with Hugh Scott on his naturalist^ expedition into 
^ emen, jama spoke not only his native Somali, Hindustani* and 
Engluh, but also Arabic in numerous dialects—a skill certain to 
prove of help despite our possession of one of the greatest linguists 
in the world. Professor Albright with his twenty-five languages* 
The governor of Aden had insisted on sending along with us 
fifteen Bedouin government guards under die command of the 
indomitable Captain Mubarak Abdullah, respected and feared 
throughout the Aden ProseciorateSi His fame rated in part upon 
a dramatic laic of numerous killings to save "face” according to 
tribal Jaw* J heard she story in several versions and always dia- 
missed his alleged murder of his entire family as a gross exagger¬ 
ation. Tile truth about killings in Arabia, always elusive, favours 
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the following: Mubarak once sent a guest to a wedding at his 
uncle's encampment* The guest was murdered. Mubarak 
thereupon purchased a new rifle and a quantity of ammunition, 
and within a year had avenged his guest and cleansed his 
' blackened honour by eliminating the three men responsible, 
though they were his kin* Captain Mubarak instilled in me 
immediate confidence, which was heightened later when I 
witnessed his excellent marksmanship. 

While I appreciated the governor's concern about our security 
on the journey to Bcihan, l had been dismayed at my first talk 
with him + Sir Reginald Champion informed me, with the 
pleasantest or smiles* that if he had been present during my 
survey trip he would not have agreed to let the expedition into 
the Protectorates—there were just too many political and 
security problems involved* “However^ Sir Reginald had 
continued* “since you and your party have now arrived I wish 
to welcome you and will do all I can 10 make your stay as 
enjoyable and successful as possible.” 

Thirty-six hours after leaving Aden we saw Mukalla, a white 
city crowded on to a narrow shelf between the blue harbour and 
tall red-brown cliffs. From about two-thirds of a mile away, 
where we cast anchor, it was lovely. Its whitewashed buildings, 
of four or five storeys, accented by the taller minarets of thirteen 
mosques, seem to rise up out of the water. Blue decorations on 
the houses pick up the colour of the sea, and four tiny white forts 
atop the cliffs complete the pictorial composition. On closer 
inspection* the white houses turn grey and look cramped and 
dttig7t ^e water becomes dirty, and all remembrance of beauty 
is obscured by clouds of flics and the all-pervasive smell of fiLsJi— 
dead* drying fish* 

At first we were too busy to pay much attention to either 
beauty or ugliness. Out from a cluster of dhows on the water of 
the harbour daned a small canoe containing George Farrier, 
scarcely recognizable because of an impressive beard, which he 
had no doubt grown to make him look a little older than his 
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nineteen years. He came aboard, and was soon followed: bv our 
second advance nun, Kenny Brown. 

There had apparently been some minor difficulties in connec¬ 
tion with the landing, as I learned when George Farrier took me 
to one side. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t try to bring in anything that gurgles, 
not even a bottle of hair-tonic,” he whispered. “We've been 
accused of rum-running!” 

“Of what?” I shouted. 

George gently broke the news that the hawk-eye of a minor 
Ob oili official had noticed three cases of Log Cabin Syrup and, 
never having heard of this essential American commodity, 
immediately accused the expedition of attempting to smuggle 
whisky into their “bone-dry" state. In a desperate effort to 
demonstrate the trtiih, George had opened a container and, 
accidentally, poured warm syrup over the uniform or the senior 
customs official, who immediately became the prime attraction 
for every' fly in the neighbourhood. 

I was trying to check over in my mind what gurgling items we 
might have on the Vdho when the loading of the dhows began, 
a precarious business requiring the prayers and crossed fingers of 
(he entire staff. A dhow is really an overgrown rowboat with a 
twenty-five-foot mast and two banks of oars, intended in Mukalla 
primarily to convey grain. Our electric power plant and re¬ 
frigerator were not so easy to handle, although the major 
problems were two Dodge Power Wagons weighing 5,600 pounds 
each. Kenny Brown’s assurances that eleven similar trucks had 
gone safely ashore this way did not make me feel any better when 
I saw one right rront wheel suspended over the edge of Ihc boat 
a few inches above the water. 

Unloading was even more difficult, however, as Bill Terry', our 
Field Director, saw while he was taking movies of the job. Bill 
had come from Sinai along with his wife, Gladys, to help get the 
Arabian expedition started. Through the vicwplate of his Cine 
Special he saw the rear end of a truck suddenly appear where 
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the front end should have been, as native workmen tried to haul 
it from she dhow to the embankment. The heaving and hauling 
ot its arty sweating Arabs saved the precious Power Wagon from 
a watery grave. 

Among the unusual items unloaded were two gunny sacks 
weighing more than 150 pounds and containing a,ooo large 
sdver coins stamped w r ith the shining countenance of the Jim press 
Maria Theresa and the date 1780, although they had obviously 
been minted recently. We had to carry them because In die 
interior of South Arabia the Maria Theresa dollar, or riyal n iva* the 
only sizable coin accepted, despite the fact that Indian rupees and 
annas were legal in Aden and official in the Qu'aiti and Kathlri 
states. Hie natives, except for those In the cities, still preferred 
the big and impressive Maria Theresa dollar, and did not really 
fed that they were getting money unless they saw r the picture of 
the great empress of a nation of which they had never heard. 

The coin probably became current In Arabia by tillering; down 
through Turkey long ago. Its value fluctuates with the value of 
silver, and was worth about 50 cents American when we were 
there* but the Bedouins of Hadhramaut and Beihan knew 
nothing of exchange rates. They knew only that they wanted 
Maria Theresa, although for small change they accepted almost 
any small coins—local buqshas or money from India or the 
East Indies. 

When every thing was safely ashore from die Velho, we headed 
for our base and got a closer look at MtikaUa cm the way. it 13 
a city of almost no vertical depth, somewhat resembling Alex¬ 
andria in the way it is spread thinly along the sea-front, but 
having a strong fla vour of Zanzibar. It is not a truly ancient ciiy t 
as it was not in existence during the first century a.d. when the 
author of the Pmptui made his voyage along the coast. At that 
time Cana, probably some distance to the west, was the principal 
port by which men and goods reached I he Hadhramaut and the 
old inceme route. Since its founding in the Middle AgWj however, 
Miiknlla has been a busy place with the usual cosmopolitan 
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population of seaports, Indian influence is evident everywhere, 
among ihc high officials, in the dress or the ruling family.' and in 
some of the architecture, noiably the Sultan’s new palace on the 
western outskirts of the town. Near the palace is the fine reji- 
denual section, called Bara as Sida. The old palace, now a 
government office building, is in the old city, along with most 
businesses, the prison, and some Somali slums. The worn slum 
quarter is at the eastern end of the town, under the clifls, through 
which we passed on the way to our base. 

Here the cliffis come vwy close to the tvater. Only at the 
western end is Mukalla open to attack, where in the old days 
they built the only fortified wall required for protection or the 
city. We slipped between dill and sea, heading east on our way 
to a summer palace generously loaned us bv His Highness Sir 
Salih bin Ghalib al Qu’aiti. K.C.M.G., Sultan of Shi hr and 

reachin 8 '*• we P aa ^ through a new suburb 
Ca , d Khalf ' ^“ted not long ago as a centre for the fish-drying 
industry; Here, spread out over rocks and beach, lay millions of 
* r * * ri E T ^ c 3 ™- smdl ilmt rose from them must have 
reached as high as the unused fgrts on the diffe above. The odour 
penetrates clothes, hair, and Jungs so that one carries the essence 
ol Mukalla with you, for sonic time after leaving it. 

Our palace sat in a beautiful spot on the edge of the sea, but 
it had almost no windows and few modern conveniences. While 
we tned to make ourselves comfortable Charlie McCollum our 
chief of motor transport, checked over trucks and equipment 
Or. James R. McNinch, Jr., the expedition’s physician, and 
unave Korname, our photographer, fitted Lyman telescopic 
sights to our nfles and sighted them in. And I prepared myself 
■ r 3 meeting with the Finance Secretary of the Mtikalla Govern¬ 
ment—to discuss steam-rollers, 

Charles Inge had warned me that the government really 
expected the steam-roller, or a duty of fifteen per cent, on the 
\nJuc of everything I brought in. Since this would have bank¬ 
rupted us at once, I had to find a way out. Fortunately, the 
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Finance Secretary listened tin demand! ngty as I explained that 
Ln three months for the organisation of two expeditions I had 
been unable to obtain a steam-roller. But since we planned on 
spending at least two seasons working in Belhan, 3 would surely 
get one, or something as valuable for the road-building pro* 
gramme, before we had completed our work He was obviously 
disappointed, but decided that nothing could he accomplished 
by holding the entire expedition in Mukalla until I found a 
steam-roller* 

\ 
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through the hadhramaut 

IiWASTwoo’ciocEintht afternoon on Monday, February 
201b, 1950, bdb« we had packed all equipment and supplies 
into our thirteen specially built Dodge Power Wagons and 
started for the interior, with our Explorers’ Club flag No. 143 
pointing the way from the nose of the lead vehicle. Our convoy 
picked its way slowly down the long street of Mukalia that runs 
parallel with the waterfront and finally rolled through the city’s 
one gate, in its western wall. As we passed the big camel park' a 
crowd of Bedouin camel men gathered to stare at us with ex- 
pressings fur from friend]v + 

We had been warned that the owners of camels resented motor 
vehicles as threats to their trade and livelihood. Fariher north, in 
Saudi Arabia, the discovery or oil had so quickened the tempo oT 
westernization that many roads were built and trucks imported. 
Since camel-owners had no capital to invest in trucks, they went 
out of business or subsisted on left-over crumbs of trade. News 
of this development had travelled the Bedouin gra^-vinc— a 
injjttfiimsly efficient and rapid means of communication. One 
of the chier obstacles to the laborious building of a road from 
MukaJla to the Hadhramaut had been the fierce antagonism of 
the camel men, who sometimes displayed their annoyance with 
bullets. Even at the time of our first trip, a few years after com¬ 
pletion or the road, Bedouins sometimes took pot-shots at passing 
or stalled trucks. A massed convoy like ours, however, was not 
likely to he attacked in [he day time* 

Turning inland from the park, we started climbing a rather 
steep grade to a limestone plateau, where the road turned east¬ 
ward and led us down several natural terraces and through small 
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wadis that were surprisingly green* The clouds of locusts we saw 
would not leave them green for very long. 

We spent the first night near a small airfield maintained by 
the FLAT, at Riyan* then drove on the next morning to the spot 
where the road joined that from die port of Shihr. Heading north 
again, we passed the Sultan's tobacco gardens near Gheil ba 
Wazir and began to climb the sleep Ma’adt Pass. By noon wc 
were } n onn to 5,000 feet alsove sea level, and stopped for lunch 
and a brief rest. Although we were not near anything that looked 
like a settlement, a small band of boys appeared from nowhere 
selling coconuts. 

In the afternoon we laboured up ridges and through precipit¬ 
ous gorges, past the village of Ma'adi, and up a long scries of 
breath-taking hairpin turns that lifted us on to the enormous 
tableland called the Djul + o%cr which wc would travel until we 
neared the Wadi Hadhramaut, 

The Djol is cut by many deep valleys, and the geological 
Formations are marvellously exposed. There is no vegetation lo 
hide die rocks and except on the wadi lx>ttoms no deposits to 
obscure the visible history of the earth's crust. During our brief 
stops, I often explored a bit with Dr + Friso Hcybmek, of The 
Hague, the expedition's geologist and chief map-maker. My 
early training as a palaeontologist had not been entirely obliter¬ 
ated by the work and worries of organizing and leading expedb 
Lions, so I was excited when Friso and I round a few fossil 
foranunifera—tiny shells of prehistoric ocean-dwelling protozoa 
—- 5 ome pecten clams, eel ii no id spines and corals from the Eocene 
epoch some fifty-odd million years ago ? when portions of Arabia 
lay under the sea. 

We suffered our second night on the Djb! # seventy-six miles 
from Riyan* At an elevation of about 3,000 feet, the afternoon 
was cool, but as soon as the sun sank we found ourselves shivering 
in a temperature close to freezing. Feeling like pioneers on the 
old Santa Fc trail, we arranged our trucks in a protective hollow 
square, inside of which we prepared meals, ate, and slept, 
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Captain Mubarak regularly mode beside Gladys Terry, who 
took over the second position as convoy pace-setter- Although 
she occasionally got out of sight around a turn or over a Kill, I was 
never worried about her. I knew she was safe as long as Mubarak 
drew breath, for he was a tremendous admirer of her driving. To 
an Arab> anyone who can drive or fly is a superior person, and 
Gladys h superb at either the wheel of a truck or the controls of 
a plane. 

She had handled the field accounts of three major expeditions, 
totalling about » L ighty-thrre scientists, scholars, and technicians, 
and approximately 300 native assistants, operating in more than 
two dozen countries. She had driven a two-and-a-half-ton truck 
with trailer From Cairo to Capetown and set an ail-dme record 
for the Middle East by making six trips in ten days from Cairo to 
Mount Sinai in the driver’s seal of a Power Wagon, In the words 
of Jefferson Caffrcy, the American Ambassador to Egyp t and her 
passenger on two of these journeys, “she is indeed an unforget¬ 
table young woman." To top it all, Gladys is a beautiful blondel 
On the trip to the iHadhcamaut, Gladys's pace-setting was so 
expert that not a truck blew a tyre or broke a spring on that rocky 
road H a feat I would have thought impossible. 

The success of any expedition often depends more on the 
strength and skill of its non-sciendfie staff than on its scholars* 
This is certainly true -when the expedidon operates in an area like 
South Arabia, of difficult accessibility and doubtful security; The 
men who save the day then are the logistics experts, the motor 
transport specialists, and die medical men. If they falter, the 
whole expedition falters, and the scholars cannot do their work. 
These considerations had made me pick several young men for 
my staff, despite die head-shaking of some who insisted that 
experience was essential. Perhaps I leaned toward young people 
because I was not yet durty rnysdfl 

After dinner one evening we heard soft music from the camp¬ 
fire of the government guards. The song or chant was strange to 
□ur ears, as the music of totally different cultures usually is, but 
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it grew in meaning and beauty as wc Listened* The guards sang 
together as if they were a trained choir, and many of us walked 
nearer to listen, Soou we were sitting around the fire with them, 
and when they asked us for a song, wc complied with some 
hesitation. They answered with another Arabian piece, and we 
sang again. I felt rather ashamed to realize that our best was far 
below the musical standard of their wors t, but it was a thoroughly 
enjoyable evening. 

Professor Albright became ill, but since we were only sbsty 
miles from the stable city of Sdyun, where there would be good 
accommodation, we drove on. We encountered thick accumula¬ 
tions of silt framed on either side by impressive scarps. Irrigated 
fields of barley, interspersed with date gardens, showed green 
against the arid landscape. Between the villages of Nuwedre and 
Skedan we were amazed lo see the rarest of sights in South 
Arabia—a beautiful flowing stream of crystal-dear water, filled 
with fish. 

Milage followed village with greater frequency as we neared 
the Wadi Hadhramaui near the centre of its most fertile area, 
which cs lends for about sixty miles out ofits total length of close 
to 360 miles. A wadi is not really a valley but rather a driezd-up 
watercourse. Many wadis are not dry all the time, but become 
raging torrents after heavy rains, when water pours down the 
cltfls and over the rocks unchecked by vegetation* 

For eleven months of the year, or often for several years on 
end, not a drop of water may be seen in many wadis, but sub¬ 
surface water may remain that can be reached by wells. There 
are many wells in the stety-mHc stretch of the Wadi Hadhramaut, 
near its source, accounting Tor the duster of towns and villages 
in this area. At some points here the wadi is close to forty miles 
wide P but h narrow's down to four or five miles beyond Tarim* 
the easternmost of the cities in this fertile stretch. Here it changes 
its name to the Wadi A 1 ascii a, although it remains geographically 
the same wadi ail the way to its outlet near the sea near SaihuL 
In a presumed Pluvial period* 20,000 to 25,000 years ago, the 
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Wadi Hadhramaut was a great river flowing eastward, fed by 
eoundess tributaries that are now the smaller wadis leading into 
the HadhramauL 

Hadhmmaui itself is referred to in Genesis under the Hebrew 
name “Hasarmaveth,” which is supposed to mean “Enclosure 
of Death/ N Genesis also refers to the sons of jottan, and today 
one finds tribesmen of the Hadkramaut proudly stating that they 
are the descendants of Joktam supposed by them to be Qahtan, 
grea t-grea t-grea t-grandson of $hem 5 son of Noah, and the 
legendary' ancestor of all South Arabians. 

Turning left as we entered the Wadi Hadhramamt, we drove a 
few miles to the beautiful city of Seiyum, capital of the Kaihiri 
state* It is more spacious than most South Arabian cities, less 
packed and cramped, with many open spaces lined with graceful 
date palms. Arrangements had been made for us to stay at the 
rather biaairc but sumptuous palace of Saiyid Abu Bakr, of the 
powerful and wealthy AI Kaf family, financial rulers of Kathiri 
and builders of the road from Mukalla and Shi hr into tlte 
Hndlirarnaut. The Saiyid was away in Singapore, where the AJ 
Kaf family has many relatives and extensive business interests, 
but we were welcomed by another prominent member or the 
family, Saiyid Jem r. hilled of Taring who also invited the entire 
party so lunch at his palace the following day- 

The Arabs of the Hadhramaut fared well in the great days of 
the incense trade, but when the rich kingdoms fell after transfer 
c! i lie traffic to the sea, the wadi could not support its population. 
Hadhramis began to seek their livelihoods in other lands, where 
they became tradesmen real-estate owners, moneylenders, and 
brokers in such distant places as Kenya, Tanganyika* Zanzibar, 
Sudan, Egypt, Saudi Arabia* Abyssmia f Singapore, Penang, and 
the former Netherlands East Indies, where the largest lladlrnvmi 
colony flourishes, numbering today about 70,000* Wherever they 
went, however, they kept a deep love of their homeland. They all 
wanted to return home some day loaded with wealth gained 
abroad. Despite the Hadhramauds isolation p there has a [way's 
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been a good deal of movement of people and money and goods 
between it and Hadhrami colonies in other lands, producing io 
the midst of desert land arid a region of skyscraper cities, roads, 
sumptuous palaces with many modern conveniences, jewels, 
imported foods, and a college-educated upper class. As a result 
or the admixture of blood between Hadhrami Arabs and, in 
particular, the East Indies. Hadhramaut has been called the 
Land or the Javanese Princesses. 

The Suitan's home in Seiyun was seven storeys high, although 
built principally of mud, anti whitewashed to a gleaming beauty. 
In Tarim, a city of aristocrats and tine homes, we found Sstiyid 
JcmnlaJIdl’s mansion with electric lights, running water, western* 
style furniture, baths, toilets, and telephones. This city is die 
religious heart of the Hadhramaut, with a reputed 365 mosques, 
one for each day of the year. We climbed Lhe spiral staircase in 
a minaret 175 feet high and enjoyed a wonderful view of the 
spacious city, surrounded by a wall with five gates and more 
than twenty forts, 

Tarim’s religious Importance comes from the fact that it is a 
city of Saiyids, and Saiyids rule the Kathiri stale. The term 
Saijiid in South Arabia, like that of sherif, is a hereditary title 
somewhat equivalent to that or lord, with deep religious sig¬ 
nificance because it is borne by those who claim descent from the 
Prophet Mohammed through his daughter Fatima. Saiyids are 
spiritual leaders rather tlian political or military chieft, but some 
have gained great power through force of personality or wealth. 
Lvcn die poorest of the Saiyids, however, is regarded with respect 
and even reverence. 

Saiyid J emalallei I spread before us the most elaborate of the 
banquets we had enjoyed. We took our places in a great hall, 
whitewashed and decorated with brilliant colours, sitting cross* 
legged on the floor. Down the middle stretched a beautiful rug, 
on which lay lovely dishes filled with strange food. 

I turned to George Tamer. “Look, George," I said. “Some of 
this food may not appear too appetizing to you, but don’t let 
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American prestige down. Dig in and mate out that you're 
enjoying it, will you?” 

George nodded, but at that moment a plate was set before him. 

“Eyeballs!” he gulped. "Eyeballs and-" 

"Yes,” l replied, smiling: "as honoured guests wc get the best." 

Later I turned from a conversation with the Saiyid to sec 
George obviously obeying orders—and with gusto, HU big tight 
hand emerged from a bowl of rice, then plunged into a bowl of 
honey. He managed to get the dripping food into his mouth with 
astonishingly few grimaces and with evident satisfaction. George 
was not attacked by flies because of the waving palm leaves in the 
hands of several small boys who stood behind us throughout the 
meal. 

Dessert consisted of a thick paste made from year-old dates, 
wish unleavened bread soaked in black honey. But then we were 
led into the next room, where we found cake and tea. While 
doing our best with this last course, we saw the enactment of a 
tradidon:il custom of the Kathiri state. The doors of the banquet 
hall were thrown open to the “meskeen” who had gathered. 
These are the poor, maimed, Wind, and OLher unfortunates, 
about two dozen of whom were immediately at the food with 
noisy appreciation. 

After this excellent feast, we did not have much appetite Tor the 
afternoon tea at the magnificent home of Saiyid Omar bin Sheikh 
Al Kaf, His palace was fascinating, however, above all the huge 
inlaid bathtub which was surrounded by colourful murab of young 
women in various degrees of undress and interesting positions. 

About twenty miles west of Setyun we came to Shi bam, the 
most spectacular skyscraper city of Arabia. Tall mud buildings 
cluster so dose together that they seem to be one structure, of 
almost uniform height—except for the Sultan's brown-and-white 
striped palace, which dominates the town. With their plastered 
tops gleaming white in the morning sun, the grey buildings 
looked more imposing than they really are, for their massive 
wails, sloping back slightly from their foundations, rise abruptly 
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from an elevation above the flat wadi bed. Actually, most of 
them are only six or seven storeys high, although they appear to 
be twice that because each floor has a double row of windows, 
one above the other. 

Inside the city, one secs why the buildings appear to be built 
on top of each other. They almost are, (or no real streets separate 
them, only alleys in which direc people might find it difficult to 
walk abreast, Narrowness is not the only obstacle to a stroll down 
these alleys, for they arc generally dark, damp, full of people, and 
their gutters—running down the centre—arc used for the dis¬ 
posal of garbage and sewage. Long chutes project out and down 
from tipper floors of the buildings for carrying waste matter, 
which bounces off a kind of buttress at street level in the general 
direction of the gutter. One must step lively at any sound from 
above. When the gutters are not completely dogged, they carry 
sewage to a main cesspool, principal feature or the one open 
square of the city. 

Despite its abominable sanitation and overpowering odour, 
Shibam b the most important commercial town of the Hadhra- 
maur. For centuries it has been the elder market for all surround¬ 
ing tribes, and in recent decades has profited as the inland 
capital of the Sultan orShihr and Mukaila. 

Our convoy pushed on for Gouda, through a wadi that grew 
ever wider, although it was still bounded on either side by 
towering cliffs. A bad stretch of deep sand slowed us down, but 
we reached the settlement in time to load the precious petrol 
deposited there by our advance staff, and to put more: mileage 
behind us Ijefore stopping for the night. 

At Gouda we saw the arrival of a long train of several hundred 
camels, which came to be watered and taxed. Each petty Arab 
state levies taxes on camels and their cargoes which travel over 
tribal boundaries, and Gouda’s lone well was sure to attract all 
caravans moving in that region. Thus we witnessed, on a very 
small scale, the process by which several kingdoms had grown 
rich in the days of the incense trade. 
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While the petrol was being loaded. Dr. McNindb treated a 
.severe local case of gonorrhoea with sulfadiazine and dispensed 
handfuls or aspirin, for most of the population or Gouda suddenly 
developed headaches upon learning that a doctor was available. 
^ hen Charlie McCollum signalled that ihc convoy was ready to 
tnove, Bill terry' look movies of our departure for Bit Asakir, 
where we hoped to spend I he night. Two Bedouin guides accom¬ 
panied us for the ostensible purpose of keeping us on the correct 
route. No member of the expedition had travelled beyond Gouda, 
and there was little that could be called a road at ail. The Wadi 
H-ulhramaut grew so broad that it scarcely resembled a wadi 
any more, and we entered upon the eastern edge or the Ramie t 
S.ibatcin, a vast sandy plain extending from near Marib in 
^ emeu on the west almost 300 miles into the opening of the 
Wadi Had lira mam on the cast, and from Timna in Bcihan 
northward to some vague poim at which it merged almost 
imperceptibly into the huge desert, Rub* al Khali. Ramlet 
Sabarem, incidentally, means “Plain of the Two Sabas," and 
suggests an ancient time when the kingdom of Saba (Sheba) may 
Imve conquered Quia ban and perhaps much territory to tlie 
north and cast. 

lrom here on Hi]] jerry and I, old hands at running truck 
convoys, had the thrill of our expedition lives, for it was now 
possible to travel thirty-five to forty miles an hour over the hard- 
packed sand and gravel of the Rantiet Sabatein. It was an 
unforgettable sight to see our convoy spread out in echelon, 
travelling at this undreamed of desert speed, with Bill clinging 

to c top q rJise photo van desperately trying to shoot movies in 

all directions. 

Making such good speed, we covered three times as many miles 
ou t us ay s rive as on any other, and arrived at Bir Asakir long 
irorc caik, 1 was glad, because the gleaming white Tort there 
nu-cs a romantic picture, looking like something out of the 
Hollywood version of B tw Ckstr, There is nothing else at this 
til-chosen spot except a wdl-«r mean, “ W elT* in Arabics 
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through the hadhramaut 

wc started to unpack our cooking and sleeping equipment and 
make camp outside the walls of ihe fort. 

The fifing of shots in the distance interrupted us, and some 
looked uneasily for their guns- Bui we were just being introduced 
to the customary desert greeting of southern Arabia. About ten 
men of the AJ Amr section of the Bal Ubcid tribe approached us 
shooting into the air, and we returned their salute with volley* 
from shotguns, carbines, and revolvers, then shook hands all 
around. The Arab of the desert, who lives by his rifle and might 
soon die without it, uses it also for his warmest welcomes. It he 
likes you he will probably shoot at you, and the nearer the miss 
the greater his show of affection. A few weeks later l was deeply 
affected by the display of brotherly feeling an the part of a sheikh 
in Be than, who, while clasping my hand with his right, simul¬ 
taneously fired with his left, ihe rifle bullet passing some Inches 
in front of my nose. 

Later that evening the rest of the AJ Amr group came along, 
and Charles Inge and I were invited to join them around their 
campfire. There, over cups of strongly mimed coffee, we were 
told that their tribe had twenty-six members, and twenty-four 
murders to its credit. I looked wonderingly around the campfire 
trying to spot die two who had not been holding up their share 
of die tribal honour. 

We left Bir Asntir very early the next morning because we 
wanted to make this fast and most difficult leg of Our journey to 
Btilun in one day. On the first portion, we had to drive across 
the plain north of forbidden Shabwa, then cut down south-w est 
when we calculated that we had by-passed die ancient town 
sufficiently. But no one knew how far away we should keep, The 
Karah tribe, some sections of which control most of Shabwa, 
consists of nomads who wander over an area of several hundred 
square miles. They had been known to attack trespassers, fur 
from the town itself, fsrtol Sbabwa was owned by the Bureiki, a 
dan of holy sheikhs who had served for countless generations as 
keepers of sacred places, ihe tombs ot two of dicir patron saints 
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were at SialjWB, which remained the Hidden City for centuries 
and even today hits been visited by only a lumdfui of westerner. 

Our expedition's size and armament, with its fifteen govern¬ 
ment guards under Captain Mubarak, were good insurance 
against attack* I am sure that we could have driven directly into 
the town and looked at everything we wanted to see* provided 
we stuck together. But there might have been an exchange of 
shots an ‘incident 1 —and that is what we wanted to avoid. So 
we drove over the plain three or four miles to the north of the 
old capital or the Hadfiram&ui, accompanied by two sheikhs of 
the tribes living at Shabsva T who had been obtained by Charles 
Itigc to serve both as guides and hostages—a common practice 
in South Arabian (ravel. 


There has been some confusion between the words "Shabwtf* 
*md Sheba. In antiquity, Shnbwa w*as probably the least 
important and the youngest of the capitals of the four great South 
Arabian kingdoms, and had absolutely nothing to do with the 
Queen of Sheba* It was located in an arid country incapable of 
supporting a large population, which is not the case with Tirana 
or Marib. Its possession of salt-mines and alcove all its key position 
on the old incense road made it important. That position also 
espial the capital or the Hadhramaiit lay jo far west of the 
main wadi. It could catch all die trade coming north from the 
ancient seaport of Cana as well as that coming along the valley, 

} the time we pulled into the Bcihau village of Asetlan, the 
ceremonial rifle greeting, which sounded like the landing of the 
i arines as larawa, was incapable of arousing very much 
emotion in us. We were just too tired and too relieved at being 
a mere two mites from "home.” 


A large part oi the population of ihe Wadi Be than was on 
, 11 CH | I :,h rLfjt M my ch at us as at our Power Wagons and to 
JCg rides for the remainder of our journey to Hajar Kohian. 
r e v c icn ^cd on running-boards, fenders* hoods, and grinned 
happily as our Trucks moved over the sand. 
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Ol-r host and landlord inBeihan, She rif A wad, called 
on us Lhe next morning to late us on a tour of our new home and 
headquarters. He was quite proud of the many changes he had 
made since my survey trip the year before. The whitewashing of 
the upper part or the house pleased us, but we were particularly 
impressed by the murals in a large reception banquet-room on 
the ground Boor. The friendly and undemanding purpose of 
these pictures touched us, for ihey evidenced his sympathy with 
both Great Britain and the United States while displaying his 
knowledge of world events far bey ond the Wadi Beihan. One of 
them, for example, portrayed—graphically if not arustically— 
President T rumati and King George dropping atom bombs on 
Marshal Staliru 

ShenT Awad served tea to his tenants, with the assistance 
of extremely polite local residents of importance, i relaxed 
comfortably on the carpeted floor and welcomed the cup 
of tea brought me by a smiling Dcihnni. But as my hand 
reached out for the cup, he snatched it back with mumbled 
apologies, scowling at the struggling green fly on the surface 
of my beverage. His smile returned as he cleverly rescued it 
with only one grimy finger and iriumphandy handed the cup 
to me, r 


Although the main archaeological programme had to wait for 
lhe arrival of Professor Albright, who had stayed in Semin until 
he recovered from his illness, the rest of us inspected the area and 
made preliminary plans. We wanted to select projects that might 
bring significant results in the six weeks before the heat became 
too intense. Here was a city covering more than sixty acres and 
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itself covered by thousands of tom of sand. Unearthing the entire 
city was a project of a decade or more, and one that we had 
never contemplated, We had to choose two or three small areas 
that would disclose the greatest amount of information about the 
Timna of antiquity* 

One spot had really been agreed upon already, the South Gate* 
whirr Charles Inge and Kenny Brown set to work at once. This 
southern edge of the mound had always revealed a tempting 
portion of its structure above the sands. Here in 1936 Stewart 
Pcrowne. (hen political officer for the Beihan* had found an 
inscription starting, l % the King of Qatnfaan, in my city of 
Koiilan . * *” and giving the names of regions he claimed as part 
of his domain, 1 

The Qatabaniait inscriptions are written in a language which 
difieri slightly from that of the inscriptions from ocher pans of 
South Arabia* The royal names and the earliest inscriptions 
Indicate a mixture of the dialects of Saba (Sheba) and Qatabau, 
These facts suggest a period when Qutaban was ruled by the 
Sabfeans. The native Qatabanian language was closely related to 
that of Ma'in to the north, and to the language of Hadhramaut, 
differing slightly from that of Saba. Ii is likely, therefore, that 
the people who spoke the language of Ma'in, Qataban; arid 
Hadhmmaui had lived 111 this region before the Sabeans and that 
the latter then conquered the area and strongly influenced its 
language and personal names* 

The alphabet of ancient Kimyar and earlier Arabian kingdoms 
ts consonantal, and as a rule no vowels are expressed. It is 
actually quite easy to read—far easier than Arabic* Southern 
Arabic preserves the most consonants and the most archaic 
sound* of all the alphabets derived from Canaanite. For example* 
the Hebrew alphabet has twenty-two Icticix, the Greek twenty- 
four, with six voweb, the English twenty-six, with live vowels* 

1Ir J W an Amman «dwtar of Greek extraction, N. Khodakaji,ikc»t 
Mrembled aSL the known Qniafcjanian iiucripncms and prevxd that the mound 
cailcd Hajar Kohlan, In Brihin^, whj actually the site of ancient Timna, when 
it v/lu a powerful dty on die interne road to the Meduernmem. 
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(he Arabic twenty-eight, whereas the ancient Hi mv an tie alpha¬ 
bet had twenty-nine letters without vowels.* 

Xcarly fifty years ago the great Egyptologist, Sir Flinders 
* Tr d ; s “ Vercd a P rev i°Ltily unknown aJpha^dc script at 
Ser.nnt d-khadem in the Sinai Peninsula. These now famous 
, to-Sioaitic insf nptions have illustrated in various wa™ the 
doscrela (joiutup between the South Arabian dialects of our cartv 
inrcnptions and the Canaan itc dialects of die north. For example' 
the Scrabit el-Khadem letter fi loob almost the same ns those 
in early inscriptions from southern Arabia. The significance of 
tins fact was pointed out by our own Professor A!bright, who, a 
bc , f ° re 0n ° ur African expedition, liatl climlied the steep 
. ° rScral ” t ^-Khadem to visit the ancient Egyptian turquoise 
oiines, on whose walls he could study the controversial Proto- 
Si name inscriptions. He showed tfiat this language represented 
a Canaamte dialect of about i joo B.C., which was like parent 
Hebrew" and was probably the language spoken by the Hebrews 
in the land of Goshen in the Nile Delta before the Exodus. 

Professor A 1 bright reached Timna sooner than wc had ex¬ 
pected, and wc were all delighted to see him strong and healths- 
so eager for immediate work that he svas somewhat disappointed 
to learn that we liad not already taken care of all diplomatic 
orma I cues. Nevertheless, he enjoyed as much as the rest of tis. the 
visit wc paid to Shcrif Hussein, dt facto ruler of Beihan, in the 
(owh of Beihan al-Qasab, about seventeen miles south of I imna 
llic dominant personality of the Wadi Beihan, and paW 
lor an area extending a good deal beyond it, is Shcrif Hussein bin 
Ahmed, a tall and handsome man who loves shooting, good food, 
his wives, and bright colours in his clothing, A leader of -n-.it 
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charm and tact* with intelligence and forthrightness* he has 
reached his position as virtual ruler of 20,000 to 35,000 people 
by die force of Iils personality and the wisdom of hb father, 
Ahincd bin Muk.dn» SheriT Ahmed had gained stature through 
his posh Eon as mediator in the disputes of die Bal Harith tribe* of 
northern Beihan, and the M usa be m, of the south. It was he who 
brought them together sufficiently to negotiate one of die earliest 
treaties between Arab groups and the British at Aden. The Bal 
Jdarith and Musabcin, each with dissident groups* had been a 
difficult crowd For Sherif Alimed to hold together* but In the 
main peace had been kept in-the Wadi Bclhau, despite its 
proximity to the contending kingdom of Yemen, and most of the 
people liked the Idea of peace instead of killing—as ordinary 
people usually do everywhere. 

Shertf Ahmed’s biggest problem, as he grew old* was the 
succession of bis power. He had three sons, but the most com¬ 
manding and able of these was the youngest* Sheri!' Hussein. 
Old Sheri 1 Ahmed dec reed,, shortly before his death in ip3 r |, that 
his successor shauId be his grandson, Saleh bin Hussein* who 
would be brought up as ruler from the time of hh boyhood. 
Saleh bin Hussein—"bin'* means “the son oF r —w‘as the son of 
the strongest and brightest of the old ShcriFs children* w ho natur- 
ally became regent upon the old man’s death- In this way Sherif 
Ahmed saw to it that Hussein ruled Bcihnn, without inviting 
bloody feuds carried out by the older brothers. Sherif Hussein had 
ruled well* apparenriy, for under him Bcihan enjoyed greaser 
peace and stability than ever before. His son* called by the talc 
oi emir, was now in his early l wen tics h hut seemed content to 
leave state allairs in his father's hands. 

When we arrived at the ShcriFs ample home* we were ushered 
into a brightly lit room whiisc floor was completely covered with 
beautiful Arab rugs, with dozens of assorted pillows strewn 
around the outer edges. After tea, the party paraded into a 
nearby room in which dinner was served. My scepticism about 
southern Arabian meals vanished with the serving of a banquet 
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Tlicrt were twenty-nine letters in ihi* alphabet, which was originally 
borrowed from the Canfl^nilc-Phuenidan-Hebrew alphabet of Syria-Paladrje 
in ihc fourteenth or thirteenth cmltiry a.c. Like the latter^ the South Arabian 
Icltctl repmtTktcd only consonant*, The order of the South .Arabian alphabet 
^-aa different from that of the northern script and resembled that of the 
derived Ethiopia (Abyssinian) alphabet cloudy as we know bora parts of 
alphabets found on pavements of die lempk of Venus at Timna n dating from 
about the third century n,r rr The chart includes: it 1 ' formal lettering Oh stone 
and metaJ; f-j) scratched or cursive lettering from graffiti on rock scarp*, etc- 
* he direction of Ire ten in inieription* was generalEy dthcr lefi-Li>right (chiefly 
before the seventh century h.C r \ T right-to-left .nearly always after the fifth 
tentuxy b.C.}, or alternately right-lD-frb and lefl-CO-right (boost ropbedun style, 
doroinani in the dghlh-fijttl centuries i.m). 
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of sitch excellence and variety that any person could have found 
good food to his taste—with lamb, chicken, rice, hard-boiled 
cggs p bread, honey, sliced pineapple* and different kinds of 
hot sauces. 

After dinner we moved to a third large room, where Sfcctif 
Hussein made a somewhat lengthy speech* which was translated 
on the spot by Professor Albright* The main points were that he 
was extremely happy that we had come to his part of the world* 
that we were to consider his home our home, and that his one 
desire was to make gut stay a happy one T As his later actio rri 
proved, he meant every word of it. 1 replied with as manv nice 
things as 1 could diink ol on the spur of the moment* choice 
literature which the Professor may have made nicer in the 
translating hut which certainly turned out shorter» 

At the end or the speech-making, Sherif Hussein presented to 
Bill Terry and me two magnificently carved jambiyas, or Arab 
daggers. The Sherif apparently sensed that although the Pro¬ 
fessor was the most import ant personage of she expedition, he 
was not she type of man to want or require a jambiya+ Curved 
knives of the type Sherif Hussein gave us are now almost im¬ 
possible to obtain* since they used to be made by the Yemen 
Jews, who have left their homeland of many centuries to settle 
in Israel, 

Finally, in a large open courtyard, two dancing girls from 
Yemen entertained us* Their swaying bodies, a full moon* 
several small twinkling lanterns, a reed flute and two tom-sums 
carried us back to the day's of Scheherazade and the Arabian 
NightY Entertainment. The girls wore long* vividly coloured 
skirts urn! blouses, and carried on their necks, ankles, and wrists 
a heavy collection of diver jewellery that tinkled and clanked as 
they moved. In the background stood several hundred of Sherif 
Hussein 1 ! bodyguard* tall and fiercedooking men with, jaxnbiyai 
stuck in their full cartridge belts and rifles in their hands. It was 
an exotic atmosphere, until the dancing girls swooped close to 
my nose and I smelled the camel urine with which they set the 
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curls in their hair. Anyway, the dancing became monotonous 
after ten minutes. After two hours, ail one could admire was the 
girls’ endurance. 

Our first experience with gipsy dancing girb had occurred two 
yeans before, at the Abu Zencima rest-house in Sinai, when we 
gave a party to celebrate our discovery or the approximate loca¬ 
tion of Moses’ crossing or the so-called Red Sea, No such celebra¬ 
tion was complete without gipsies, who consisted in this instance 
of two male musicians and three women dancers. The girls were 
quite remarkable, lor each one possessed complete muscular con¬ 
trol or the four major sections or her stomach. They would lift 
their stomachs to the upper right, shift over to the upper left, 
then drop to the lower left quarter, and so round in a circle. If 
favourably inclined, they could also rotate in reverse. As Professor 
Albright was obviously the most elderly man present and the 
girb had been told by fun-loving Henry Field that he was loaded 
with piastres, the dancers directed most of their activities in his 
direction. It was quite a picture, with our Professor silting there, 
Gladys perched on the arm of his chair, and the gipsies dancing 
as close as possible to him, The Professor’s face became redder 
and redder, and his one comment on the performance was, “My, 
what marvellous control!” 

Sherif Hussein’s gipsies apparently had no such remarkable 
talents. While they were dancing, Gladys Terry paid a visit to the 
She rtf’s harem, under the guidance or the twenty-year-old Emir, 
who spoke some English. We eagerly awaited her return to hear 
about the prize beauties of Bcilian—for the Sherif had his choice 
from all the valley. 

"There were twelve women in the room I visited.” Gladys 
reported, "but it was bard to tell whether some of them were 
wives or children.” 

Beihani girls marry' as young as twelve years of age, and while 
we were in Bethan, Sherif Hussein was presented with a fourteen- 
year-old girl as a birthday gift. He promptly toot her as his wife— 
his twentieth marriage! 
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“What did the women look like?” I asked Gladys, 

‘’Like TTicda Bara—olive-skinned, bangs, wide majcAOcd 
eyes; and shy and pretty." 

Emir Saleh, Gladys went on, had introduced her to the oldest 
of the wives, his own forty-year-old mother, and then, while the 
others stared, established her on a high pile of cushions in one 
corner of the room. One by one the women arose from their own 
cushions and gathered around her. They were not dressed in 
the common black nr indigo muslin of most lieihnni women, but 
in silk jersey, dresses of beautiful colours. On their hips they wore 
elaborate belts. 

After a long silence, one of the wives took off her heavy belt 
of solid silver and handed it to Gladys. Arabs give only when 
they have accepted you as a social equal, and when they do. they 
expect gifts in return. With a smile, Gladys took off her beloved 
turquoise bracelet and handed it to the girl who had given her 
the belt. 

We spent the night at Shcrif Hussein’s house, and most of us 
left for Tirnna early the next morning. Bill and Gladys Terry, 
with a ftw of the others, stayed a while to take motion pictures of 
the dancing girls in the daylight. 

On the way back to our headquarters, Charles Inge pointed 
out a mound about nine miles souLh of Timnn. where he hoped 
the Professor would dig. We stopped Tor a look at this ovaJ- 
shaped elevation about seventy feet high, with a few patches of 
hairy grass on its round sandy bank and some gnarled trees at its 
base, Charles told us that Hajar bin Hurncid, as the mound was 
called, must have been an important town in antiquity, although 
not as large as Timna, to which it was subject. It stood at a fork 
of the incense road, one branch of which had led nff toward the 
Hadhramaut and Dhofar, the other to ports near the presen! 
city of Aden. 

Human beings have a strange habit of sticking to the same spot 
when they build a city. Even if a settlement is completely 
devastated, it must Lave valuable assets for the few survivors— 
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wells or foundations or building materials—because the new 
dty ts usually built on top of the old one rather than started 
from scratch a m\\t or two away* Thus dty is superimposed on 
dty until in the end the final city has a good view firum the top 
of a hill made oTits predecessors. This ha Lit makes it convenient 
for archaeologists, who can dig down through one ancient mound 
and study the remains or civilization alter civilization. 

One side of Hajar bin Humcid had been carried away by 
erosion* exposing about fifty feet of the layer cake of antiquity. 
The strata that signified perhaps a dozen different cities* their 
remains preserved in sand* invited the Professor to investigate. 

‘"Looking at it is like pressing your nose against the window of 
lustory* isn't it?** 1 said, 4l B**t it will take a lot of sorting before 
we can read the full story/ 11 
The Professor just nodded, but I saw a light in his eye* 

“How far back do you suppose these strata go?" I asked. 

**Certainly back to Sheba’s time, in the tenth century B.c. t Pi 
he replied, “and perhaps to Abraham* Maybe even further." 

Hajar bin Humcid became the second spot chosen for excava¬ 
tion—a special cross-section dig with the primary purpose of 
establishing a time sequence of ancient Qatabanian civilization. 
Tlie first was ai Timna’s South Gate, and ihe third was estab¬ 
lished the next day, at a small but rather high mound near the 
northern dty walk At this spot an Arab had claimed finding f two 
years before* a small bronze plaque df-picling a camel and 
containing an inscription. The text was dedicated lo the 5 abean 
god, Dhu-Samawi, and its script indicated that the plaque had 
been made some time about the first century b.c. 

We now knew w here to dig. The next step was to find men for 
the digging* 
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MOUNTAINS AND CLOUDS OP SAND 

It takes a great many men to dig up and carry away the 
accumulated sand* of 2 ,cm>g or 3 + opo years, but Shcrlf A wad liad 
assured us that there would be a plentiful labour supply in the 
Wadi Be i ban, W hen we sent out a call for workers, more than 
100 appeared the first day s but apparently someone had decided 
that working Ibr the Americans would require neither brains nnr 
brawn, W~e were confronted with an astounding assortment of 
cripples, menial deficients, and very young boys. If Reihan had 
possessed hospitals, we might have thought they had been 
emptied at our call for workers* 

Forcibly the able-bodied men of the population sent out first 
the unemployable dependents of their families, for when we 
rejected a majority of the first applicants and asked for more 
volunteers, we found sonic likely prospects. The typical Arab of 
the desert and the wadis is a tough and intelligent human being, 
sometimes scrawny by our standards, but wiry and strong alert 
and quick- Within a short while wc had a working force that varied 
between 200 and 300 men and older boys who not only worked 
hard but took a real interest in all that was going on. XIany of 
them felt personal pride in work well done or in accomplishing 
more than the next follow'. Several times we actually had to stop 
a man from carrying a stone too heavy for him and let others 
help. The work was not easy, but hob dirty, heavy, tiresome and 
repetitious. 

The biggest job* of course was carrying sand. At first our 
workers followed the approved Aden method of sand-hauling, 
with two men sit each end of a load gunny-sack stretched out 
lengthwise. Loading was tedious, half the sackful spilled, and 
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not much could be carried per trip. We decided that wicker 
baskets would do ihc job far better, and although wc liad none, 
this was one item we could procure locally* We placed a rush 
order for a large quantity in the ncightjouring village of Asdlam 
When the baskets began to arrive t work went faster and more 
smoothly until a disagreement developed about the best way lor 
the men in cam their loads* Professor Albright, out of the wealth 
of his experience, insisted that baskets should be carried on the 
hips, Charles Inge and 1 thought baskets ladonged on the head. 
The Professor said our method would lead to much spilling of 
sand not only on the ground but on the heads in quest ion, while 
I retorted that hip-carrying would lead to curvature of the spine* 
or at least cramped muscles. 

The workers themselves agreed with Professor Albright* as they 
had always carried loaded baskets on their flips. Once* however, 
when the Professor was away, I persuaded a few' of the men to 
trv carrying the baskets on their heads. 1 hey liked it T so the rest 
of them followed suit. When the Prolessor returned, he must 
have been amazed to see lines of workers marching from the dig 
to the dump with baskets balanced on their heads* But he said 
not one word, and I didiPt quite dare ask what he thought 
about it. 

Digging and dumping present problems just as great as 
carrying sand W hen searching for archaeological treasures, you 
cannot tdl an ignorant worker just to dig here, and let it go at 
that* All shovel work must be under the supervision of a man who 
knows where to dig* how deep, what to look for, and above all, 
when So stop. We had hoped to have a crew of Guftb, Egyptians 
from the town of Giift, trained in archaeological work for genera¬ 
tions, since Sir Flinders Feme first went to that country. They 
make ideal foremen on a dig, but we didn't have time to arrange 
for ftiring and transporting them. That meant stall members had 
to supervise, but some of the more intelligent Beihanis caught on 
very quickly and moved up to portions as straw” bosses, riteir 
must important task was to see that shovelling stopped when 
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signs indicated the approach to something worthwhile* The signs 
might be only broken pieces of pottery that most Arabs would 
not look at twice. Professor Albright, however T might learn 
approximate dates from them. 

Dumping would at first glance appear to offer no difficulties. 
Finding the right place to put sand in a desert should not be 
puzzling, but actually the location of dumps is one of the worst 
archaeological headachcs T Nine times out of ten the place where 
one decides to dump sand and debris b exactly that spot at which 
one wishes to excavate later, as a result of clues gained at the 
first excavation. Carrying the sand beyond the reach of archaeo¬ 
logical potentiality takes too much time, although we did use 
trucks, loaded with wicker baskets, to get much of the sand some 
distance away. 

A special dumping problem confronted us at Hajar btn 
Humeid, the mound south of Timna with the eroded cross- 
sec don. The obvious solution was to throw the sand and debris 
down the face of the cliff, but at the bottom of thb clifT there was 
an irrigation ditch. It was, bone dry at the time and looked useless, 
but our workers explained that it would be filled with beautiful 
nourishing water when the rains came, and they expected heavy 
rains soon. They objected to the Idea of our filling the ditch with 
torts of sand and rock. 

But when you stand on top of a small mound T where else can 
you dump anything but down the side? There was, of course, the 
other side, but that meant carrying sand up and over the hid. 
The lower we went in our wort the more the men would have 
to climb up to reach the top from which they could throw debris 
to the other side—an obviously inefficient operation. We finally 
decided on a method that sounds silly but actually was the most 
practical. We dumped everything down the difTand then at the 
cn of the day put a small crew to work to dear out the irrigation 
ditch. Tt all seemed useless as weeks wem by without a drop of 
rain, but when the water finally came we felt justified and the 
local population was happy. 
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By she time our first pay-day game around, we were not in 
fufl operation, by any means, but we were digging, hauling, 
and dumping sand ai three locations. The workmen lined up 
Thursday night—Friday Is the day of rest m the Moslem world— 
to get paid. Protestor Alexander M. Honey man, Oriental 
Scholar from St. Andrews University, Scotland, who had the 
thanidqss and complicated task of keeping our employee accounts 
straight, started handing out money* Wages Avert two-thirds of 
a Maria Theresa dollar per day for the men and half a Maria 
Iheresa dollar for the boys—hardly exorbitant by C*I.G. 
standards but excellent pay for South Arabia. In addition, ive 
paid small amounts as bakshish, or rewards for the finding of 
valuable objects such as inscriptions, pieces of pottery or metal p 
and anything of possible archaeological value, the size of the 
bakshish depending upon the worth of the discovery. It was a 
matter of prestige as well as finance to win bakshish, and this 
incentive made the workmen eagle-eyed and careful* It added 
enormously to Sandy Honeymarfs book-keeping, however, for 
small change was a never-ending nuisance. We used Arabian 
buqshas in seven different coin sizes—^ buqshas., buqshas, 

2 tuqshas, buqshas* 4 buqshas, 5 buqshas, and to buqsbas. 
Forty buqsha.i equalled 1 Maria Theresa dollar, wliich was 
worth half an American dollar. 

It grew dark as the men were being paid on our first Thursday* 
Some of the stall were helping Honeymnn and I stood by to see 
that everything went smoothly. The line gradually grew shorter, 
and the men with money in their hands wandered away to the 
right, where I saw them gathered in small clusters. Tram the 
ejaculations and growing hubbub, I judged that something was 
not as it should be. 1 sauntered a bit closer and saw that many of 
the boys and even some of the men had extremely unhappy 
expressions on their faces and were muttering darkly to them- 
selves. One of my spies—there is never a shortage of good spies 
in Arabia—informed me that a pious and dignified old gentle- 
man with a white beard had organized a little racket by which 
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he managed to extort i buqaha From each boy and from some of 
the younger men ns soon as they were paid. My limited know¬ 
ledge of Arabic did not enable me to understand the basis of Ids 
extortion demands* but 1 was more concerned with stopping It 
than understanding it. 

Disguising myself slightly by removing my shirt and jingling 
a Few buqshas in my hand,, I walked towards the old fakir* who 
was completely surrounded by other young workmen* When I 
was dose enough for him to hear the pleasant sound of buqshas, 
his arm instinctively darted out and his hand grabbed mine. My 
lightened Est resisted his efforts to snatch i buqsha p so he looked 
up at me, somcivhat annoyed. The others workers had already 
recognized me and stepped back* so the old man and T faced each 
other in the middle of an ever-w idening circle. His expression of 
annoyance and greed changed instantly to one of horror. He 
snatched his hand away from mine as if it burned, then turned 
and fled—moving rather briskly for such an old gentleman, I did 
not say a word. He never appeared again, to the gratification 
of the boys, who looked at me with greater respect for my 
quick disposal of a menace that was too much for them to 
handle, i never did fmd out why they thought they had to give 
him money. 

Another old man was a different sort altogether. He had 
worked three days on Professor Albright's dig at Hajar bin 
Htrnrteid before I noticed tluU he was totally blind. He was so 
industrious and cartful an excavator that we wanted tq keep 
him, but his blindness was certain to make him cause trouble 
w ith the shovel in time. The Professor finally put him to work with 
a slick cleaning around the stone blocks of new walls as they wore 
uncovered, where care had to be exercised to prevent damage to 
ancient materials. This was an excellent idea, but one day be 
industriously cleaned all the supporting sand from the base of a 
stone wall* nearly bringing ihe whole structure down on 
top of us. 

Hajar bin Htuneid was full of surprises for Professor Albright 
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and Dr. Albert Jamme, our Belgian epigraphy from Louvain, 
nho expected to find quantities of broken pottery but instead 
encountered at the outset extensive stone walk of houses and a 
possible temple. While this was an interesting development, it 
threatened to slow down the work so that (he desired cross- 
secdon of the mound could not be completed the first season. 
The top layer uncovered turned out to be of the medieval 
Arab period between about a.d. jooo and 1400, rather than 
Himyaritic, as expected. The filmyames flourished in South 
Arabia during the first centuries of the Christian era, as 
successors or the ancient kingdoms of QaLaban. Sheba, and 
Ma’iti.-which are correctly designated as pre-Himyariric. A huge 
broken vase of typically Arab design, along with many other 
items uncovered in the top layers of the mound, provided 
much enlightening information about the Middle Ages in this 
region, but the existence of Arab levels put our goal (hat much 
deeper. 

The chief purpose of Professor Albright's work at Hajar bin. 
Htimcid was 10 establish a sound scientific chronology for 
Qainhuman and related Arabian civilizations. Any houses, 
temples, inscriptions, implements, and art objects found would be 
welcomed eagerly, of course, but there was no clfort here, as at 
Timna, to lay bare a city or even a portion ofit. Excavation of a 
scarp section is a sampling procedure. A rectangular cut about 
sixty feet square was made from tire top downward, like drilling 
a wcl1 and bringing up samples at different levels. In this case, 
cutting the section was simplified by the previous erosion, which 
liad washed away one face of the mound. 

Professor Afbright and his crew would completely clear one 
occupation level of the mound within their sixty-square-foot euL 
Pieces of pottery and other objects of interest would be gathered 
and taken to headquarters. Then Dr. Richard Bowen, engineer- 
archaeologist from Rhode Island, would map the uncovered level 
carefully and Gcky Romaine would photograph it from all 
angles. Next, the Professor would be removed from die area, 
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forcibly if necessary—for Kb safety and a much-needed rest. 
Although he invariably protested at going back to headquarters, 
he knew it was best for him to be out of the wav when the 
demolition squad went to work* Otherwise he would have tried 
to be right in the middle of things, plunging in eagerly to get a 
glimpse of something in the next level before the wreckers had 
finished their work. 

Doing archaeological w ork alongside Professor Albright b no 
mean task, for he is always up and cheerful at fi ve in the morning. 
Within a few minutes, in his eagerness to get everything assembled 
for the day's work, our Professor manages without fail to rouse 
the entire expedition into an unw elcome state of wakeful ness . On 
top of this, being a cliarier member of the old school, he believes 
that anything beyond the barest necessities b a sign of inherent 
weakness. 

Under the direction of Charlie McCollum and George Farrier, 
the strongest workers removed the heavy blocks from the stone 
walls that had been exposed and examined, rolling them 
over the slope to disappear in a cloud of dust below* When 
every thing had been cleared down to the designated level, die 
demolition team departed, die Professor returned, and archae¬ 
ology as such took over again at Hajar bin HumricL 

A palaeontologist goes through much the same process in his 
study of fossils in rocks, and he obtains essentially the same thing 
an accurate chronology for a particular area together with a 
correlation of that area with others far removed. He may un¬ 
cover, for example, a Little four-toed horse, Eohippus, from the 
Eocene in North America* If he finds a similar four-toed Eohippus 
in another part of North America—or anywhere the—he 
concludes that the rocks are of the same relative age in lioth 
areas* He knows this because other studies have shown him that 
four-toed horses lived during only one epoch of the earth's 
geologic history, that threestoed and one-toed horses lived at 
later epochs, all over the world, and that a four-toed horse is 
never found associated with three- or one-toed horses, Mr* 
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Palaeon tologist finds, as he works tip to the present from6b p ooo,ooQ 
fo ^ci.QOOjOOO [o 10,000,000 years ago that horses progressively 
Jose their toes, lengthen their legs and teeth, becoming mare and 
more like the racehorses on Epsom Downs. After that* fbffiil 
horses—or fossib of almost any kind—enable him to date the 
region in which he finds them. He has a fossil index, 1 

Archaeologists search for a pottery index. They use many other 
methods, also, for establishing accurate dates, including inscrip¬ 
tions, alphabetsj materials, the way stones are cut and used, and 
now the radio-carbon examination of charred wood or ashes. A 
pottery index, nevertheless, is almost an essential to proper 
fixing of chronology. One of Professor Albright's major archae¬ 
ological achievements was his establishment of the first correla¬ 
tion of pottery of different periods and areas throughout the 
history of Palestine. He now hoped to establish a similar 
pottery sequence Ibr South Arabia, which would form the frame 
of reference for all future archaeological investigations, our own 
and others. 

The method of learning dates from bits of pottery, some times 
with a high degree of accuracy, is a scientific procedure requiring 
knowledge in many fields* great skill, and wide experience, but 
an example can be given to show how it b done. We know that 
the burnishing of pottery by the wheel rather than by hand 
developed in Palestine and Syria in the ninth century *j.c + and 
tailed to the early sixth century. Southern Arabia had dose 
rotations witli Palestine during that period* but it would take 
some years for new techniques to travel that distance. Therefore, 
when pottery fragments of the wheel-bumhlied type with similar 
shapes of vessels are found in ancient ruins of South Arabia* a 
date contemporary' or a little later can be placed on the level in 

1 The palaenn Coln^icd [ evident before i_u today dearly demooiEra Era ordered 
progressive change with the successive development of flew fauna! and floral 
assemblages through the changing epochs of our earth’s history There should 
^ no rest conflict between ndcnCc H which is the search for the truth, and 
t^hristV Ecachinjp, wltich J hold to be truth Itself If II only when sdcctisU 
remove Gnd from creation that the Christian is Cuted with an irrecoadlahle 
Dilution. 
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which they are found, providing other evidence substantiates 
this finding* 

After the first levels at Hajar bin Humeid had been disposed 
Professor Albright began to encounter much more pottery, 
greatly to his satisfaction. He also uncovered an obviously pre- 
Arab Himyaritic wall, the finest we had seen to date. Since if was 
at one side of the section, this wall might be exempted without 
having to be demolished along with the rest of its occupation 
level, so I decided to tackle this job. The Professor believed that 
this might turn out to be a temple, as tile revealed wall was 
already nine feet high on one side, more than the average house. 
Hopefully, I set to work. 

That's how I happened io be near the top of Hajar bin Humeid 
when one of the worst sandstorms I've ever encountered struck— 
■ind I have sat through some bad stone blizzards in inrioui- parts 
of the world. It came up rather suddenly. Only a few minutes 
after die wind freshened into a stiff breeze, we fdt the first sting¬ 
ing assaults of sand pellets on our hands and faces. Then the 
sky grew dark and the sun went into partial eclipse as a thick 
cloud enveloped us h a cloud that seemed made of very solid stuff 
travelling at jet-plane speed* 

Ihcre is only one thing you can do in a sandstorm—find the 
most sheltered spot and close every possible aperture in your 
body, \ou still have to breathe, so something must be left open, 
and that is where the sand goes. 1 was grateful for the back apron 
of my turban, which I wrapped around my face like a veil. We 
all at against the wall of our dig, and I watched sand blow in 
around the walls we had l>een excavating. Ii was easy to see how 
a great city could disappear in a short time in the desert, for die 
sand reached into every crack and crevice and tried to Till up 
depressions as if it were a liquid. 

Four hours seem like twenty-four when yog are silting out a 
sandstorm, and that Is how long olit blow on Hajar bin Humeid 
lasted. When it ended I was amazed to find that it was not even 
quitting time, so we set to work again. Just before five o’clock 
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the reward for our will power and fortitude appeared when one 
of die Arabs excitedly uncovered a beautiful alabaster table of 
offerings, decorated along one side with a row' of earthed ibex 
heads* The ibex was an animaJ of special veneration among the 
ancient peoples of Arabia, and frequently adorned sacrificial 
tables of offerings to the gods, such as the one we found, The 
same workman also found, beside the table* a heavy copper 
bracelet. 

By the end of a week wc comple tely cleared die inside of our 
supposed temple and found it to be partitioned into small rooms. 
Inside the entrance-way, an orange-coloured plaster floor was 
uncovered, extending for several feet and looking very much like 
a Y.\LC.A + foot-pool* Had w r e found a bath-house, then? We 
could not decide, but out last and best find at this spot suggested 
that even if the building was not a temple, it may have had some 
Conner don with religious affairs. It was ktc Saturday afternoon 
w hen one of my best Arab excavators exci tedly cried, “Baksheesh ! 
Baksheesh l ff From the debris I saw one comer of a smooth stone 
with inscriptions on it* We removed the surrounding sand and 
rock carefully and brought forth a Truly beautiful dedication 
stone inscribed to the Moon God. 

The moon was the chief deity of all the early South Arabian 
kingdoms— particularly fitting in that region where the soft light 
of the moon brought the rest and cool wind^ of night as a relief 
from the blinding sun and scorching heat of day. In contrast to 
moat of the old religions with which we are familiar, the Mood 
God h male, w p hilc the Sun God is his consort, a female. The 
third god of importance is their child, the male morning star, 
which we know as the planet Venus. 

There were innumerable minor gods, and in addition there 
were private or family gods whose worship was carried on in the 
home rather than in temples. Beyond these few facts, we knew 
little of the religious ideas, ceremonies, and rites of Qataban and 
other southern Arabian kingdoms. One of the chief purposes of 
the expedition was to learn more, because the religion of a people 
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is a revealing due to its character. The table of offerings and 
dedication stone told us very lit lie dial we did not already know* 
but they raised hopes that wc were on the right trail and that 
somew here during the course of our work we might enter an 
actual temple of the andent Qatabankms and re-create the rituals 
expressing their beliefs, their ideals^ and their spiritual yearnings. 
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All i s n o t ak c h a e o lo g y on an archeological expedition* 
One of our problems was get ling some of the app urtenances 
of modem civilization into the medieval world in whtcb we vrcre 
working* Fetrol is essential to a motorized expedition, and 
there are no fill in g stations in the land of the horse and camel* At 
first, Aden Airways found that it could not fit petrol drums into 
its Dakotas, so the fuel was earned in the planes 1 tanks. The same 
planes also regularly debvered^and carried away—mail and 
people* 

A few weeks after starting work I received an unexpected letter 
in Arabic, mailed from Egypt: 

11 After compliments, I am a British subject. I beg to inform 
your good self that I am in possession of books written in the 
Arabic language about antiquity places in Aden. I am ready 
to supply you with these books as a guide provided you pay me 
$50,000 as insurance before supplying the books in question. 
If the books mislead you and your endeavours are frustrated^ 
you have the right to obtain a refund of the money from me. 
On the other hand, if your research is successful, it then be* 
comes my money and you have Ho right to claim it. 1 must also 
be informed by wire what sort of antiquities you have and 
whether all went wdl or not. If you arc agreeable, please let 
us complete ouf agreement through the British Consulate at 
Pori Said. Please accept my profound respect* 0 

I had to admire the high god this confidence-man set for 
himself* He was not interested in small change, and he thought no 
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Arnerienji wnuld be interested, either. Regretfully, I wgj unable 
to lake advantage of this golden opportunity. 

Cap lam Mubarak and our Fifteen government guards returned 
to Aden on ihr first Dakota to visit us, having seen u* safely into 
the hands of the sheriff orikihan without firing a shot except in 
greeting. Bill and Gladys Terry also took off, as they were long 
overdue at the Mount Sinai expedition, which was their special 
charge. 

Byron WardJe of the American Consulate, who had kindly 
consented to handle our mail anil shipments from Aden, flew up 
to visit m. When he heard that many of the equipment items we 
ordered had never arrived, he turned around without leaving the 
airfield and flew back to Aden to look after the expedition*! needs. 
The State Department can indeed be proud to have had a 
representative such as this, whose every action and thought was 
directed toward creating and maintaining American goodwill 
abroad* 

One plane brought to us Dr. Loins Krause, of the University 
of Maryland, who came to spend three weeks as a member of 
die expedition. Hls arrival was greeted with special warmth by 
Dr. McNlncbj who was having more than his hands full looking 
after the health of the expedition members as well as countless 
ailments, real and imaginary* of the local population- Dr. Krause 
joined his young colleague in the gloomy old storeroom on the 
ground floor of our house, which Dr, McNinch had converted 
into a field hospital and over the door of which hung a sign, 

" J LTNIVEasm p OF MARYLAND HOSPITAL—ARABIAN DIVISION*" 

With two doctor* now' available, sickness seemed to increase 
among the Beihani. Two hundred patients a week came through 
the doors of the hospital with a multiplicity of diseases that would 
have taxed a big clinic;. Despite the fact that many came out of 
curiosity and others to be fashionably ill, our doctors estimated 
that fully 70 per cent, of their patients had genuine ailments. 
Certainly they saved several lives, eased much pain, and pre¬ 
served sight and limbs for those who might have lost them. In, 
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addition to the great and measurable good they did, the goodwill 
gained for our expedition and for America was incalculable. 
The news of our doctors, and their hospital spread for many miles 
over southern Arabia* 

The Arab women were somewhat suspicions and would not 
speak out readily, butDrs. Krause and McMnch understood their 
shyness and know that probahly not one of them had seen anyone 
but an Arab before, and many had seen no male but immediate 
members of the family. Our doctors were patient until the shyness 
was overcome, and then they were subjected to a deluge of talk, 
as if dams had Iseen broken. Some women went on endlessly 
about innumerable ailments and troubles until, the doctors could 
not figure out just what complaint had brought them to the 
1 hospital at this particular moment. Finally, if the women received 
what they considered an insufficient amount of medicine or 
too brief a treatment* they complained bitterly and at great 
length. 

The minor complaints of the local population seemed to run 
in cvcies. At the outset there were hundreds of headaches* for 
wide It the hospital luinded out aspirin tablets. Then someone 
had what he called “weakness of the bones,” a vague disorder 
which Dr. McNinth thought might mean a vitamin deficiency * 
So he gave the patient some beautiful red vitamin capsules. 
Immediately an epidemic of *Sveakness of the bones 1 * broke out 
in the Wadi Beihati, and there was a run on the red capsules 
lasting for several w r eeks, After Dr. Mac had treated two or three 
women for syphilis by injections, several others came in proudly 
demanding injections for syphilis, obviously without having any 
idea of what was implied. I he injections hurt slightly^ and this 
pain made the treatment popular, Uke most patients the world 
over, they thought that if it hurt it must be effective. 

Strangely, many <#r die tribesmen actually believed they had 
syphilis, although our doctors observed only two or three genuine 
cases during the first season. One young swain insisted that he 
must hjwe syphilis* because* as tie declared loudly and with 
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appropriate gestures, he had enjoyed ah the women of his village 
and all the women had enjoyed him. 

Among serious complaints, eve and skin diseases led all others. 
The eye troubles ranged from very mild vims types of con¬ 
junctivitis to trachoma and a surprising number of cataracts. Five 
or $Ik new eases of cataracts turned up almost every day during 
our stay in Bcihan. Most of the skin diseases were minor* although 
we did encounter one Bcihani tribesman suffering from leprosy. 
Dr. Krause, an authority on the history of medicine and well 
versed on medical references in the Bible, pointed out that the 
leprosy found in the world today is probably not the leprosy of 
ancient times, at least as it is described in the Bible, A common 
Biblical phrase is “a leper white as snow," but no modem form 
or leprosy fits this description. In all probability, the Biblical 
term, “leprosy,” covered various skin ailments, such as psoriasis* 
a disease m which the lesions become covered with white scales. 
The infant mortality rate is a little more than one-third, which 
is surprisingly good for such a region. During our African expedi¬ 
tion in the Sudan, we had found an infant mortality rate of 
around 50 per cent., and among the Congo Pygmies of the I tun 
Forest four out of five babies die during their first year, 

A week after we arrived a fifteen-year-old camel boy, Abdullah 
bin Hussein* came to the hospital* He shyly stretched out his 
right arm, which was swollen up and badly infected with gan¬ 
grene, Most startling the hand was missing. Young Abdullah 
explained that one of his camels had bitten }um eight weeks before 
and that his hand had hung by its tendons for about ten daya 
before it dropped off. The only treatment Abdullah had given 
the arm was soaking the stump in camel urine. Dr. Mac immedi¬ 
ately cut off the two protruding bones* cleaned up the infection* 
and prepared Abdullah for further amputation. The lad wqund 
up with no arm* but also with no excruciating pain. And he 
seemed to understand that unless the doctor had acted drastically, 
he soon would have liad no life. 

One Sunday morning a runner arrived at Timna with an 
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urgent plea for our doctor to visit a small village seven miles 
south of Rciium al-Qasab, near the Yemen border. After a two- 
hour drive through deep wadis and between sand dunes. Dr. 
McNinch found an Arab who had recently been wounded in a 
frontier tribal battle; The bullet had gone in the left groin and 
emerged from the man's right buttock. The hardy individual 
had staggered to his feet and walked Tour miles down the moun¬ 
tain to his village, where he received first-aid treatment of camd 
urine as a disinfectant and sand as a controller of haemorrhage. 

When Dr, McNinch arrived, he could accomplish little* 
because the man was too shy to let the doctor examine the 
wound, which was certainly in an embarrassing spot. All Dr. 
Mac could do was to give the man aureomydn to stop the in¬ 
fection and an analgesic tq relieve the pain. Encouraged by the 
good results, the man eventually overcame his shyness and 
submitted to full treatment, followed by complete recovery. 

A Bedouin girl came to the hospital one day asking for some 
medicine for her mother, who could not straighten out her fingers. 
Dr* McNiach examined the old lady and found what he sus- 
pec ted—arthritis, which is a? common in the Wadi Bdhan as it 
was in the days w hen Jesus was preaching m the Synagogue on 
the Sabbath and ^behold there was a woman who had a spirit 
of infirmity for eighteen years and she had been bowed together 
and could no wise lift herself up, M a classic description of arthritis. 
An interesting fact about tills disease is that ii is as common here 
in dry t dry Beihan as in parts of the world with damp climates— 
in contradiction to many theories about it. 

Some of the local treatments and cures were interesting to our 
doctors-, who admitted that camel urine was a fair disinfectant 
even though they did not recommend its use. Many Arabs apply 
antimony to tlictr eyelids, explaining that it not only prevents 
eye disease but adds to beauty. This practice has continued far at 
least tjOoo years and probably longer. For almost any pain that 
lasts some time, the sufferer b branded with a red-hot iron. Dr* 
Krause encountered a heart case in which the hot iron had been 
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placed over the apex of the heart, exact location of die trouble. 
It marked the spot, but did not Improve the heart condition. 

The chief complaint of the Arabs was exemplified by a man 
dose to eighty who urgemly asked Dr. McNinch Tor some medi¬ 
cine that would correct lus condition. He did not, he said, 
enjoy his wives as much as he once did. 

In spile of the inability of our doctors to cure this particular 
ailment, there was a steady pilgrimage toward our headquarters 
cm foot and camel throughout the season. One day Kenny Brown 
was driving from Hajar bin Hutndd to Timna when he saw a 
young Arab girl of ten or eleven by the side of the road waving 
frantically at him. He stopped the truck and she limped forward 
in climb in. He learned then that she was on her way to visit 
ihe hakim Dr. McNinch, Kenny's Arabic was becoming quite 
fluent, so he was delighted with this opportunity to carry on a 
conversation with someone new. 

The girl would say nothing in answer to his questions, how¬ 
ever. She just shook her head and looked fixedly at the road 
ahead* Kenny was beginning to have doubts about h» Arabic 
when he saw the girl put her head in her hands and realized that 
she wits ear-sick- The obvious became evident even before Kenny 
could slam on the brakes, and when the truck stopped the girl 
threw herself on the sand and wept bitterly. When Kenny helped 
her back into the truck and they drove off again, she *simply 
could not understand why he was not angry with her* For the 
remaining two miles she prayed fervently for Allah to bless him, 
his wives* hts children, and entire tribe. At Timna she stepped 
down, kissed his hand, and scuttled, still praying aloud, to the 
door marked "Hospital 1 ' in both Arabic and English. 

Another visitor to our hospital will never be forgotten by any 
of us who saw' him. He was an Arab boy with no face—or at least 
with nothing that could be called a face. There were jaw* and 
some teeth, two holes where a nose had once been, and a mass of 
diseased Oesh. Only the two big eyes remained, and the forehead 
above them* The eyes now stared fixedly at Dr. McNinch, who 
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explained to me that the boy’s face had been eaten away by yaws. 
As Dr. Mae began die urgent treatment required ti> try to 
save the boy’s life, I saw a shadow move in one corner of the 
room, I recognized there a tall Arab who had for some rime been 
one of our worn trouble-mater? at the South Gate. Mac pointed 
out that he had been showing up at the hospital almost every 
day for the past month with a vast assortment of ailments, some 
real and some imaginary, but not serious, Now it turned out that 
al] this time he had allowed hU pitiful young brother to remain 
at home without receiving the medical care he so desperately 
n ceded. 

Dr. McNinch told me that he held out little hope for the boy's 
hfe. “When you come back next year, 1 probably won't be 
along, he said. “Try to find out about the boy* if you tan, and 
let me know* I h vc never seen anything like this and I want to 
know fire outcome.” 

Among the many problems that were neither archaeological 
nor medical with which we had to cope die most distracting was 
the invasion of the spidery. A new word should be invented for 
these creatures in Bdhan, for the word “spiders" calls to mind 
something from a quarter of an inch to two inches, at most;, in 
diameter. Our spiders were not of this puny race. Several of them 
Wcre measured by accurate instruments proving diem to be 
more than seven and a half inches across. The biggest of all could 
not be measured, for he was a squashed mass by die time a ruler 
arrived, but I would swear he was dose to nine inches* Their 
bodies were round, fat, and hairy* Their legs were the size of 
matchsticksr—the big kind. And there were scores of them* 

I remember the lime I was sitting at my desk discussing the 
day $ work with Charles Inge. Suddenly n huge shadow crowed 
ihc wall on our left* and I looked up to see a monstrous spider 
parsing within a few inches of Charles 1 head. I yelled and came 
up with my Colt Peacemaker, wliile poor Charles dived for the 
other aide of die room, undoubtedly more afraid of the six* 
shooter than of the spider* I was so fascinated to see the 
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speed with which Charles moved that die spider got away. 

We were assured by the local BeihanLs that the spiders were 
not poisonous, bat most of us fdt that a spider that big had no 
need or poison. Kenny Brow n saw one bite the middle right out 
of a giant locust that was trying to escape. The ordinary swatting 
device h useless against such giants. I had the feeling that the 
spider would snatch the swatter away and strike back. Guns 
were effective, and shooting a moving spider was good target 
practice. However, the best and safest spider killer was the foot 
of a small Arab boy named Nascr* whom Kenny Brown had more 
or less adopted, and who had immediately been renamed 
Nausea by Dick Bowen. Nausea was a prize, always willing to 
undertake any job* no matter how unpleasant, and he delighted 
in killing spiders. 

One evening several of us were talking in one of the large moms 
of our palace, while Professor Albright was working at a desk 
nearby. Someone suddenly saw one of the huge spiders cm the 
wall and let out the yell that usually came with such a sight* 
From the shadows Nausea appeared, made a running leap 
through the air, and with his bare left foot smashed the spider 
against the wall. The rest of us felt somewhat shattered by the 
experience, but the Professor was so absorbed in his work that 
he did not even look up* 

Professor Albright was singularly unconcerned about the 
spiders, especially when he had removed his glasses At such a 
lime, he is quite near-sighted and spiders disappear from view, 
which was perhaps the most effective way of handling the whole 
situation. Bui it was hard on the rest of us. One evening I passed 
the Professor's room as he was about to retire* He was sitting on 
the edge of his bunk, and has glasses had been laid aside. To my 
horror, I saw a huge Bdhani spider leisurely walking across the 
Professor's pyjama leg, unknown To him. 

Instinctively I reached for my Colt> but since shooting off the 
Professor's leg just to get a spider was out or the question, 1 held 
my fire and concluded that unless die spider actually picked up 
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the Professor and carried him avvay the chances were that 
neither would do the other any harm. This was indeed true P for 
the spider continued on hi^ way unhindered—probably to my 
room—and the Professor lay down and fell asleep to dream of 
inscribed potsherds. 

Even in South Arabia we had landlord trouble. Financial 
negotiations are endless and must conform to a kind of elaborate 
ceremony in this part of the world, so I had never settled with 
Sheri f A wad die amount of rent the expedition should pay for 
hk rmid palace* Finally* not long before the end of the first 
season* he came to see me with a “Where, oh where is my 
rent?” expression on his face* This time wc managed to come to 
an agreement* George Farrier hauled into my room several bags 
of Maria Theresa dollars and dumped a sizable quantity on the 
floor* With great ceremony, we paid Shcrif A wad 300 Maria 
Theresa dollars as rent for the season. The Shcrif solemnly gave 
thanks for the money and then as an afterthought reminded me 
of some diing I had never realised in the first place. It seems that 
wc owed him for nine teen baskets for which he had acted as 
broker, plus rent for the use of four cows which had been em¬ 
ployed to haul away loose sand at the South Gate. Thus another 
37 Maria Theresa dollars changed hands and everyone was 
Imppy except our accountant, George Farrier. 

George should not have been surprised at this transaction, for 
he had become quite accustomed to the Beihani way of doing 
business* having served as the expedition^ chief commissary 
officer for some lime, With the hdp of our head Somali, Jama, 
George did the shopping once a week in Ascilan or Bcihan 
aJ-Qasab* the chief city, pleasan t and green. Once Kenny Brown 
went along when they were going to buy a goat, and found 
himself fascinated by the procedure. 

After finding a fat goat 10 their liking, they began to bargain 
with the animal's owner* who, knowing they were Americans, 
set his price absurdly high—at fifteen Maria Theresa dollars* 
George and Kenny came back with an absurdly low offer of five 
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Marla Theresa dollars, which sent the goat salesman into a story* 
with words and gestures! about how desperately poor he was 
and how his wives and children Were starving. George and Kenny 
raised the offer to 5 7, whereupon the goat-owner threw up Iris 
hands and shouted in a loud voice—there was a good-shed 
audience at this entire transaction—that George and Kenny were 
trying to starve his family and ruin his business. 

At this point George and Kenny turned as if to move on s hut 
the agde Arab grabbed their arms and said in the most mellifluous 
of voices, “Oh, Americans, you have won the goat! It is yours 
for |i3* J1 

Astounded that this magnificent offer did not produce the 
desired effect, the Beihani threw- in his final ace in typical Arab 
strategy. Leading the goat by its mane, he presented it to George* 
saying in a ringing voice heard by everyone around, "This 
admirable goat* the finest of my herd, is yours For nothing my 
gift to the Americans/ 1 

The boys were now (he owners of a goat, as Arab etiquette 
made refusal impossible. This same etiquette also required that 
a gift of equal value be presented to the former goat-owner. My 
two clever bargainers, who had been beautifully outmanoeuvred 
but not cheated, presented the grinning Arab with $io t amid 
the cheers of half a hundred onlooking townsmen. 

Final I y, there was the theft of the two Colt revolvers. 1 kept 
them wrapped in their original boxes in the bottom of my suit¬ 
case, and one morning I discovered that they were missing. 
When I reported the theft to Jama, he was heartbroken because 
he felt fully responsible for allowing a thief in out midst„ even 
though he had no idea who it could bc + Pay after day went by 
without a clue to the Colts, so I finally reported the manor to 
our landlord, Sherif Awad, who was properly concerned and 
reported die theft to his brother, Sherif Hussein, who nodded and 
said he would look inio the matter* Now, in Beihan when Sherif 
Hussein says he will look into a matter* that matter is taken 
care of, 
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Several days passed, however, before Jama came to ray room 
and told me that Sherif Hussein was downstairs having tea and 
would be pleased to have me join him. When I exchanged 



centre of the table a heavy bundle wrapped m a hugs hand¬ 
kerchief Opening it, I found the two revolvers covered with 
sand but none the worse for wear, along with twelve boxes of 
Winchester 38 Special cartridges* This was a special surprise, 
since I had not realized that ammunition was stolen, too. 

When I asked the identity of the thief, Sherif Hussein shook his 
head sadly but bravely and pointed to himself He had taken 
them, he said* but later repented of his criminal action and had 
to return them. I accepted his story as graciously as I could, 

I but f had little doubt about the true identity of the culprit, who 
was for some reason being protec Bed by the Sherif. Our pock¬ 
marked Beiiiant houseboy had disappeared the day before the 
SheriTs visit, and he never returned to collect his salary. 

Some of our staff were disappointed at ihb anticlimax, for 
Sherif A wad had proposed bringing a holy man from Yemen 
who would perform an elaborate ceremony to determine the 
thief. The chief feature was to be die hearing of an iron to white 
heat. The suspects would line up, stick out their tongues, which 
would then be touched by the white-hot iron. The one who 
cried out was obviously guilty. 

Sherif Awad had an explanation of all this that was more than 
mere hocus-pocus, but i would not like to put it 10 the test, Hie 
guilty man obviously knew he was guilty. He would therefore be 
frightened and his saliva would ce^tse to flow, leaving Ms mouth 
dry. His tongue, not being moistj would bo burned by the 
white-hot iron* The others, being unafraid and wet-tongued* 
would not be burned* Ii was all so simple, said Sherif Awad, 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


BAL HARITH TRIBESMEN 

Evert kew da vs we saw a long caravan of camels ambling 
down the Bat wadi bed from the north, carrying loads of rock, 
salt. After stopping for water they went on their way south, 
toward Yemen, where the salt was sold. The salt came from 
mines near the mouth of the Wadi Beihan, in the territory of the 
Ral Hanih tribe. For hundreds of years these mines had been an 
important factor in the economy of Beihan, and we knew' that 
they would be interesting geologically. We wanted to visit them, 
but hesitated because they were so Inaccessible that even Sherif 
Hussein had never been there. He encouraged us to make the 
trip, however, because he wanted to come along. 

Finally, eight of us decided to go, along with Sherif Hussein. 
Sherif Saleh bin Naser, and Captain Alan Denny, the officer in 
charge of government guards in the Beihan area. One Monday 
moaning we set out with Four trucks f heading north. Our first 
stop was in (hr village of Ascilxm, where Sherif Awad joined ns 
after making sure that his five personal bodyguards and one goat 
were loaded into the truck following his. With a smile, he ex¬ 
plained that the five guards were for our protection, as life was 
not always secure among Allah's children. The goat would serve 
as the main course for dinner that night. 

The first thirty miles of our journey made us feel that the 
difficulty of reaching the salt-mines had been exaggerated, for we 
followed the road down the wadi by which we had arrived. The 
last seven mile, however, made up for everything, for we drove 
across vast expanses of rolling sand dunes. There was a trail to 
follow—the trail made by (he camel caravans from the salt-mines 
But wg soon decided that camels were the vehicles intended by 
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nature for such terrain, in spite of the fact that our four-whed- 
drive Power Wagons and our Goodyear sand tires earned us 
ahead very nicely. Almost too nicely, in fact, for we went at a 
speed which turned the parallel ridges of the sand dunes into 
waves remarkably like those on the ocean. I was just about to 
become seasick, which f rarely do even on the sea, when wc 
entered rather abruptly on to a flat plain which sloped gradually 
upward to a low ridge of mountains. We churned up the slope 
and dropped over the ridge into a saucer-like basin. Here were 
the salt-mines of Aiyadin. 

There were five visible cracks in the saucer, wide cracks that 
meant salt-mines. Only two of them, however, looked new, and 
in these men were working—working in the same way they 
must have worked for a century or more. Their digging made 
aesthetic patterns in the walls of salt, but was very inelGcient by 
our standards. We saw lines of men swinging long took as they 1 
faced a wall of salt. The tools were pointed metal sledges fitted 
ovbt slender three-foot handles that they swung with such pre¬ 
cision that they could hit a spot one inch below the previous 
blow each time. These vertical slashes of the sledge cut beautiful 
grooves in die wall of sdt and piled the chipped salt up at their 
feet, to be carted away in bags as it accumulated. With the tools 
they had p they did beautiful wort, but one month's work with 
modern machinery and dynamite would have taken care of all 
the sweating and straining of thousands of Bal Harith miners for 
the past aoo years. 

According to our geologist, Friso Heybrack* these mints were 
cut into a dome of pure Jurassic salt, impregnated with oil shale, 
which rose in a gentle arc from deep m the earth until it almost 
broke the surface of the ground in several places* We all noticed 
the strong bituminous smell from the oil in the salt. One of the 
workmen told us that during the summer months the oil actually 
leaks out of the salt* The natives soak it up in rags and me it for 
cooking. 

There is no regular working force. Member of the Bal Harith 
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tribe leave their homes on occasion for a shift at working the 
mines for periods of one to three months. Sometimes there arc 
as many as forty men on the job, although there were just twelve 
w r hcn we were there. While on the job, each man receives about 
a quarter of a Maria Theresa dollar for every camel load of salt— 
between 500 and |oo pounds* W ith an average of ^00 camels a 
month leaving the Aiyadm mines for Eeihan and Yemen, that 
means a ^real deal of salt but not much money for a lot of hot, 
hard work on the part of the tribesmen. Stillj the total income in 
a year's time is considerable for an isolated tribe like the Ral 
Harith. 1 he best guess at yearly production is 2,400,000 pounds 
of salt, which brings about j Maria Theresa dollar per 100 
pounds, or a total of 34,000 Maria Theresa dollars, equivalent to 
about $13,000 American at the time we w ere there* 

Not all of the salt goes for dollars, however. Since there is no 
water near the mines, some of the returning camels must bring 
back the essential liquid for the worker. Two hundred pounds 
of salt may be exchanged for eight goatskins of water, with each 
worker needing a goatskin every two days. Some loss is suffered 
from hijackers, too, for the long strings of sal t-laden camels 
winding their way slowly across sand dunes on thirty miles of 
open desert make an attractive prize for raiders from neighbour- 
ing tribes in Autaqi, Vcmcn, and the Hadhramaut* News that 
a raiding party has set out often travels (aster than the raiders, 
and then the Bal Harith tribesmen grab their rifles, leap on their 
camds and set out to protect their salt. A force of 500 BaJ Hariih 
warriors is something most tribes will not trifle with. 

The Bal Harith arc camel-raisers, owning large herds that 
bring in some income when they are rented for the carrying 
trade between \cmeii and Hadhramaut. They arc great travel¬ 
lers, like most desert Bedouins, and claim to have emigrated from 
the northern deserts of Nejnin centuries ago. This sounds reason¬ 
able, as their fine stature and excellent physique are those of 
northern desert tribes* A good deal of their Travelling is done in 
search of fodder for their camel herds. The rich loam of the wide 
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L 'delta" area of the Wadi Bdhan, where it extends into the 
Ramiet Sabatcm, is luxuriantly fertile when there is enough 
water, but that Is rare indeed. Only the largest or flood, will 
reach as far as the delta area of the Ba 3 Harith, but when that 
miracle occurs, the water is diverted by irrigation canals into the 
fields* which become green with miles of ripening wheat* 

Light floods are spent long before they reach Bal Harith 
country, and during some bad years no water may reach it at all. 
Hie camel herdsman always keeps his eye out for a distant cloud 
that may spill its water mils away. When he hears that the desert 
has "drunk” in some particular area, he looses the hobbles on his 
carnets and drives them quickly to the favoured spot, hoping to 
reach it before the sun withers the plants that have sprouted after 
the rain. Most of the time his camels Jive off the r$k bushes 
that thrive in the desert—an adequate but not a choice food, for 
it sours the milk of the camels and gives them diarrhoea* The 
herdsman himself uses the rafc berries as a purge. 

The harshness of the country in which he lives* the vast tracts 
of waterless desert, the sand that bums his feet, the dust-storms of 
the simwn, and the mercilc$s day-long glare have toughened 
the fibre of the Jkl Harith, as of all desert tribes. They have made 
him hard, self-reliant, and fiercely independent. The constant 
struggle for survival against drought and disease, the threat of 
raids and the ever-present menace of intertribal feuds have built 
into his character stubbornness, bravery, cruelty* and some tin ire 
treachery. 

The demands of the desert have forced these sand-dwellers to 
develop among themselves a code of honour and chivalry., but the 
desert law that regulates their behaviour and enables them to 
survive should never be interpreted according to our own stand¬ 
ards. It is severe* practical, not always moral as we see morality, 
and it is often broken in the flame of auger, the heat of battle* or 
the fire of greed. There is romance aplenty among these desert 
Bedouins, but it fc romance that b not always pretty, a colourful 
picture within a framework of savagery. 
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The paramount sheikh nf this Bal Harith tribe is sixty-year-old 
Sheikh All bin Muxuusar al HarithL Sheikh All once explained 
to me dial there are today some 4.000 to 5,000 Bill Harith in 
Be than and that they have lived there for eleven generations* 
After a little coaxing T Sheikh Alt repeated from memory* while 
counting dn his fingers, the names or his ancestors—bin Mtmassar, 
bin Ah* bin Ahmed, bin Husseyan, bin Mohammed* bln 
ZaeyaL* bin Badr* bin Chassar, bin Mohammed p bin Huthair, 
bin al Harithi. 

The other main tribal group of the Wadi Bcihan are the 
Musabehip who live in the south, chiefly at the head of the wadi* 
Where the Bal Harith are desert Bedouins, the Musabein are a 
hill tribe and largely settled. The Bal Harith* although divided 
into eleven separate sections ofdifferentsize and power, are closely 
knit in a political sense; the Musabcin, on the other hand* arc 
scattered through mountains* plateaux, and fertile wadis and arc 
not so homogeneous or united. The Bal Harith live for the most 
part in black goat's-hair tents, the Musabcin in stone forts. The 
Bal Harith are tail,, black-bearded* and deep-throated, wearing 
long, wide* desert rol>es and possessing the eager jauntiness that 
comes of the desert* The Mu&abcin clothe themselves in coloured 
turbans and futas from Aden, or smear their half-naked bodies 
with indigo dye; they are smaller and in some there is a mixture 
of Negro slave blood* 

While the Musabcin are a larger tribe than the Bal Harith* 
they are more sharply subdivided and subject to feuds. Despite 
the maintenance or peace for she past eight or nine yean* much 
of the bitter antagonism of different sections remains, for the 
feuds are as old as lime* 'There is one small section, for example, 
that consists of only six male survivors, yet it is still nominally 
leading with thirteen different groups of neighbours. In die Wadi 
Ain 1 a tribe exists of which there now remains but one small boy, 
a sheikh over no one but himself. The fact that the Musabcin arc 
more or less settled farmers and shepherds makes their feuding no 
less bloody than that of the wild Bal Harith, But they are not so 
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open about their grievances, so tliey appear less passionate and 
fiery. Their battles and intrigues are carried on with less dash 
and fewer scruples. They repress public exhibition of their hostile 
feelings and rely more on cunning and treachery. 

Aside from die two main tribes in Beihan* there are some 1,000 
sbves in the region who have refused to accept their freedom, 
preferring to raise families and livestock while remaining in their 
masters* service. Because the slave traffic lias been virtually w iped 
out in the Red Sea area, their numbers are steadily decreasing. 
Those who arc no longer slave are given places to pitch their tents 
on their former owners 1 lands, where they plant and harvest crops, 
sharing the proceeds* The free man, if he b skilled* may also act 
up shop as a rug-maker* silversmith, or dyc-m^stcr, thereby 
becoming a member of the restricted middle class. Of the two 
Jews remaining in Bcihan when we arrived, the old man died and 
his young son was adopted by Shcrif Hussein and became a 
Moslem. 

Thh is the assortment of human beings to whom the Sherif of 
Bcihan and his very capable family had brought peace and 
order. Eight years ago it was unsafe, in much of the Wad! 
Bcihan, to leave one’s house by daylight. Rival factions crouched 
in their small forts and fired at each 01 her spasmodically, or 
went on raids to plunder, kill* and destroy. By night people 
emerged to plough their fields or burn down the palm trees of 
their neighbours, creeping along che bottoms of narrow irrigation 
ditches to get away safely. Some of the Jbrts possessed under¬ 
ground tunnels lo their wells, so that water could be drawn at 
alt times without danger* 

Within five years all \}m was changed. The big factional rends 
stopped and the bitter enmities between groups tempered to a 
friendly aloofness. There were occasional shootings* of course* 
but as isolat ed inc idents or the results of raids from tribes outside 
Beihan. The change came with only a smaJJ force of fifty govern¬ 
ment guards, a radio operator, and a Political officer, Peter Davry. 
The guards had no fighting to do* but served as a token of the 
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power of the Sherif of Beihan. There was no pitched battle, no 
open dash, no sudden submission on the pan of hos tile groups. 
The war was a cold one, a long scries of political manoeuvres 
against cunning and intrigue. Shots were sometimes fired, but 
mainly from a distance* serving as warnings or demonstrations 
rather than intents to till. The Sherif warned above all to avoid 
bloodshed p since one more dead man might mean the start of a 
new feud. Slowly, group by group and section by section, the 
people were won over* 

To almost the whole population, ii marked the inauguration 
of a new era, for most of the people, who had never tasted peace 
before, found it good + 

Peter Davey, incidentallyj had been transferred to the territory 
of Dhala a few 1 years later, 1947, where be found his task much 
more difficult than in Beihan. The ruler or Dhala was of a 
different cut from the Sherif of EcLhan K holding his position 
through oppression and brutality, which brought constant civil 
svar* After ejecting this Emir Haidera* Davcy began to get some¬ 
where In bringing order out of chaos, but many tribal leaders 
fought every step he took. One of the worst offenders was Sheikh 
Mohammed Aw as of the Ahmedi tribe. Davcy finally decided to 
make an example of him* and gathered a handful of tribal and 
government guards to arrest him- The party set out by night and 
marched hand, hoping to take the sheikh by surprise^ 

Mohammed A was and several followers were in one of his 
fields, but stepped into a nearby wadi bed when they saw the 
approaching party. Davcy stopped and stated simply, 11 1 have 
come to arrest you. 11 There w r as no parley. The sheikh suddenly 
raised his rifle, fired, and Peter Davcy fell mortally wounded, 
while a slave of the sheikh fired again. A government guard 
immediately shot Mohammed A was and his brother on the spot. 
During the sharp battle that followed, Davcy’s t?ody was rescued 
before the government forces withdrew. 

Dhala is the source of most of the qat used in the Western 
Aden Protectorate. This is a narcotic introduced into South 
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Arabia from Abyssinia many centuries ago, and has proved one 
of the scourges of that region. Its production has been forbidden 
in Audhalij Yafa* and Fadhili, as well as Beifran, but its use is 
not illegal, unfortunately. 

Qat is a narcotic stimulant found in young leaves of the ever¬ 
green shrub Catha eduiis. When the leaves are chewed, the user 
feds alert, confident, and is quite garrulous. There is no hang¬ 
over, as such, hut the after effects are drastic, in that they pro¬ 
duce a mind scarcely capable of working at all. In time, the 
user suffers from sleeplessness, loss of appetite, and extreme con¬ 
stipation, and addicts are easily recognized by a wan discolora¬ 
tion and tightening of the skin. Many of the shootings that sdU 
occur in the Wadi Beilian come when qat addicts become too 
cocky and decide they can Uck not only their enemies but the 
world. 

A lew killings are straight business—murder for a price, for 
this profession exists in southern Arabia as in more civilized parts 
of the world. In South Arabia, an assassin's fee may range from 
a few to many thousand Maria Theresa dollars, and these arc 
often complications in payment because there arc two types. The 
diya or blood money fee remains constant at £707, but most 
self-respecting assassins consider it a loss of face to accept the 
blood money right away after doing their work. They will 
accept however, the Warn or kashm, which might be translated 
^ the honour or respect payment. When a sultan or ruling 
aherif is killed, this may go as high as ao,ooo Maria Theresa 
dollars, for an important sheikh $3*o&o t for an aqil or sectional 
leader Jioo to $1,000, and for a qabili or tribesman from $50 
to $500, 

The price varies according to the personality arid power of the 
viedm, his standing, and the circumstances of the murder. 

Just which type of shooting Alan Denny was preparing for as 
we camped near the salt-mines of Aiyadin I do not know, but I 
was happy 10 sec him check Im machine gun and set it in a 
favourable position, despite the well-known peace of Beihan* 
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The camp was a pleasant one, being high on the side of a moun¬ 
tain, far from the camel-licks that swarmed near the mines 
where the camel trains were leaded. We pitched our tents* 
Lighted our fires * and had tea while the goat was being expertly 
skinned and prepared for dinner. 

It was getting dark, but that did not prevent us from having 
our usual evening shooting match. I knew that Sherif Hussein 
and Sherif Awad were happy indeed* for they had just drunk tea 
and now prepared to shoot, the two favourite occupations of the 
Bedouin* Most of us shared (heir love of good marksmanship 
and weapons* Our new arms and seemingly unlimited supplies 
of ammunition created a sensation wherever wc went* The best 
goodwill gifts brought by the expedition into llcihaji were its 
rifles* carbines, and revolvers. 

In Beihan, good marksmanship is not only a method of 
obtaining personal satisfaction or food* but at a moment's notice 
it may mean the difference between life and death. This was the 
case, at least, until recent years, and die men of Bohan have 
become so used to that situation that they still would not dream 
of being without rifles. When Sherif A wad* for Instance* visits 
our headquarters he fiisst leans his rifle against a wall and then 
sits down nearby* If he should go into the next room for even 
three minutes, he would not think of moving without first 
picking up hb rifle. 

As it was growing dark, Sherif Hussein introduced us to a new 
kind of target shooting* After setting up glowing embers in the 
sand ninety yards away, we lined up to see who could shoot 
them out. Sherif Saleh bin Naser then performed one of Ills circus 
tricks* This dignified old gentleman held his rifle upside down, 
with the stock resting on top of his head, and hit his targetl 
Dinner was ready* and we ate around the camp-fires, under a 
sky bright with stars and a new moon* Just as we were leaning back 
comfortably, the Bal Harith tribesmen from the mine came to 
serenade us. Holding hands in a long line about a too yards 
away from us, they began to chant* and as they sang moved 
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forward, then back again. Their chants are strange, repetitious, 
and possess an eerie quality that soon seems thoroughly suitable 
to the desert night. 

When they departed, we told a few stories before turning in. 
From Shcrif Hussein, with explanations by Alan Denny, I heard 
a tale about a Bcihani customs post which the Sherif had built 
to collect taxes on salt going into Yemen and on Yemeni products 
coming back in to Beihan. The Yemeni authorities, in the pereon 
of Ashami* governor of Bcidha, said this was an aggressive act. 
John Allen* Deputy British Agent at the lime, replied that it was 
not aggressive* but was on the contrary perfectly normal and 
Legal, solely a matter of internal administration of Beihan. 

The Yemenis replied to this by allegedly building a fort for the 
seemingly sole purpose of preventing the SlieriTs customs post 
from functioning. Worst of all, according to the British view, the 
fort was on Beihan territory! although Yemen has never really 
recognized the existence of a boundary line at that point* After 
a great deal of talk and many exchanges that got nowhere, the 
ft.A-F* rocketed the Yemeni fort from the air* since its strategic 
location made land assault difficult. The fort was destroyed with 
no casualties except one man who was scratched on the cheek by 
a stone splinter. 

The ground campaign was interesting because it involved over 
300 men who were engaged in battle for three weeks with no 
fatalities on either side. This remarkable result is attributed to the 
long range at which they were bring and does not reflect on their 
marksmanship or on their earnest desire to drill holes in one 
another. 

Before the actual rocketing, there was a solemn exchange of 
messages between Mr* Allen and Ashami, which illustrated 
some of the unique features of politics and war in tills part of 
the wotld. In an effort to settle the differences, Mr. Allen, his 
wife, and a political officer travelled to Beldha in Yemen and 
spent the night there. At the conclusion of a long discussion, 
Ashami told Mr, Allen that he thought the British were entirely 
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wrong on every point, but would he kindly send from Aden a 
doctor to see his sick baby* 

Back in Aden, Mr* Allen dispatched a doctor at once„ with a 
letter to Ashami saying it was a shame dial they had been 
unable to come to some agreement* but he hoped the baby would 
be all right. The doctor returned with a letter from Ashanti 
saying he thought Mr. Allen a dictator and warmonger, with a 
postscript thanking him very much for sending the doctor* who 
had helped the baby a great deal. 

Later hfr P Allen sent a telegram to Ashanti saying that he 
would unhappily be required to take air action if Asha mi would 
not withdraw the Fort, with a postscript saying that he was glad 
to hear the baby was belter. Then Mr* Allen dispatched a plane 
to drop I cadets over the fort, warning the people to clear out 
before rocketing started. Attached to one of the leaflets was a 
small parcel containing sweets and toy's for AahamFs baby. 
Shortly afterwards a reply was received from Ashami by road, 
1 1 inking Mr. Allen very much for the sweets and inviting him 
to come and visit Beidha again, bringing his wife and children; 
there was a postscript to the effect dial the coming air action was 
completely inexcusable and illegal. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


THE LIONS OF TIMNA 

T HE akciekt graveyard of Timna was boated on the 
S *°P C Haid bin Aqil* about a mi 3c and a half from the main 
mound. AJthough cemeteries are often rewarding sites for 
archaeological excavation, we had not started here before 
because of the ntimber of other promising spots and also because 
this particular burial-place had been plundered and robbed 
extensively both in antiquity and in more recent times. Charlie 
McCollum and I investigated it* however, and set to work at a 
likely-looking spot, aided by Abu liakr, our antiquities guard, 
who was also a Yafai tribesman and expert at digging graves. 
■\a might have been expected,, we found our grave had been 
thoroughly rifled centuries before* but it contained thirteen new 
inscriptions, 

^Vhcn further work on Professor Honeytnan’s hoped-for 
temple on the north side of Timna proved it to l>e only a duster 
orhousesj we decided that more rewarding finds might be made 
iu the cemetery, plundered or not, so he set to work vigorously 
at Haid bin Aqifr 

The day Sandy Honcyman began working at the graveyard, I 
received word that the chief of our tribal guards* who had been 
■akhig after our security, had been called away unexpectedly 
b. Sherif Hussein Tor duty elsewhere* The next afternoon I 
received from him the following letter written in Arabics 

“Bear Sir: 

I btg to inform you* O Friend, that I have reached Beihan* 
al-Qasitb at 10,30 hours this morning on transfer. I thank you 
very much for your kind treatment, for which tablets of 
gratitude will be engraved in my heart forever. 

“Abdnibbuh Aii ” 
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Excavation at the South Gate was from the beginning the most 
exciting and rewarding work. At the outset the area in front of 
the gate itself was covered with sand and debris to a depth of 
about fifteen feet* with only the tops of the gate towers visible 
above the surface, Charles Inge and Kenny Brown set to work 
therej limiting themselves to an area forty feet wide and 100 feet 
long at the gate itself and adjacent walls. 

After removing several feet of sand in front of the gate, with 
only a few ancient objects turning up, they reached a stratum of 
heavy burning which contained many artifacts, such as potsherds* 
beads, bits of inscribed stone, and pieces of bronze and iron. 
We saw streaks of Ashes with layers of clean earth and sand in 
between, then another layer of ashes with more bits of stone 
inscriptions, pieces of alabaster with row's of beautifully carved 
ibex heads, and other objects. It was evident almost from the 
start that the city of Timna had suffered a catastrophic destruc¬ 
tion , in which fire played a major part. 

As the wall and gate towers were revealed, several monumental 
inscriptions were discovered^ one of which caused a momentary 
Hurry of excitement because it contained the word if WPt5S" If 
supplied with the correct vowels, this might read Bilqii, the 
traditional name of the Queen of Sheba. On the face of it r this 
was a reasonable assumption h since vve were in the neighbourhood 
of the glamorous queen. But our hopes, combined with the 
univcTxal allure of this fabulous visitor to Solomon* ran away 
with us and carried vis several centuries farther back than our 
excavations had actually taken us. Professor Albright,, called to 
examine the inscription, studied it briefly and announced that 
the name Bilqis made no sense in association with the rest of it* 
Further study might reveal the meaning of but wc 

definitely had not discovered a reference to the Queen of Sheba. 

Feeling a little let down, we all went back to work. Actually, 
the inscriptions found at the South Gate were of first importance* 
even if they did not moke sensational headlines. Most of them 
were public decrees mentioning the names of various kings of 
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Qataban, among whom was featured one Strnhr Tagil Yuhargib, 
who ruled Qataban when, it was at the height of its power about 

75 B C » 

,As more and more of the South Gate was revealed, Dick Bowen, 
our engineer, pointed out that we would soon have to apply some 
type of protective shoring to keep it from collapsing on us, I was 
astounded to sec hew the great granite blocks had decayed and 
how they began to crumble as soon as they were cleared of sand 
and exposed to the atmosphere after so many centuries* In a 
particularly bad state of preservation were two large columns of 
inscriptions of about twenty-five lines each. The reddish granite 
of these stones was extremely friable, a condition w hich had been 
tnade worse by the burning of the city at die time of its dcstruc- 
tJ,>n - Sandy Honeyman spent three days under die burning sun 
an accurate hand copy of the inscriptions. Then phuto- 
[graphs were taken and* after allowing the wind tliree days to 
remove loose particles, a latex squeeze was taken. 

After the weak points were shored up, digging continued. At 
die twdve-foot level, die facade of the gate had been completely 
cleared except for its foundation, and ihe wall for a length of 
^cventy-fivc feet was exposed to view. This was badly destroyed* 
out there was a well-preserved revetment sloping outward 
txuieath it, which must have been strikingly beautiful in she great 
days ci l I jmna* for there was evidence that it I Kid originally been 
covered by gleaming white clay or plaster. 

^Y the end of the first three weeks of excavation,. the area in 
hom qf the South Gale and its adjoining wall had been entirely 
cleared. The gateway itself was flanked by two massive towers 
cons true led of rough blocks, some as large as eight by tw i o Tret- 
Hie masonry work was good but not smoothly finished* indicating 
umt dac gate was built before die flowering of Qatahanian 
1 lv dizaticn a when more polished work was done. Certainly it was 
n^de run ] ater t j ian t ^ c flJtH century e,c. Many inscriptions 
Werc found on the big blocks of the towers, and there was also 
evidence of two vertical grooves for gate-posts and another for a 
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h«v) p cross-bcam + Charred wood still remained in parts of these 

groove*. 

Now we had our Erst glimpse, infinitesimal but still a glimpse* 
cfandemTiffiiia. It was not too difficult to approach the massive 
South Gate and imagine ourselves part of a camel caravan 
loaded with frankincense, on our way from the lands of the East 
to the Mediterranean. We were more eager than ever to eater ihr 
city, but at this point Charles Inge, who had supervised work at 
the South Gate t had to return to his desk in Aden. Kenny Brown 
look over for lum* under the direction of Professor Albright, and 
with his troop of Arab irregulars began the invasion of Tirana 
itself Carefully they cleared away small mountains of sand, 
layers of ashes, huge blackened building stones* broken pottery, 
and charred timbers of great size. At the depth of ten feet, just 
inside the gateway, they reached a pavement of smooth flagstones 
still intact and in good condition. 

The excavators followed the pavement northward into the 
town, carefully leaving a strip of debris on the right side of their 
clearing so that a complete stratified record for tatcr study might 
be preserved. They widened the path until they realized that they 
were in a paved courtyard just inside the city gates. On cither 
side, they unearthed built-in stone benches. Here, no doubt, 
was a fine outdoor meeting place for the elders of ibe town, or a 
favoured spot for conducting business. Here, perhaps, the most 
notable warriors or Qaiaban gathered to tell each other tales 
of the mighty battles between Qa Laban and the neighbouring 
kingdoms of Saba ( Ma'in, and Hadhramaut. 

Turning left shortly after entering the gateway* Kenny Brown 
and his crew cleared a path until they came to the well-preserved 
wall of a building, designated Budding A, but soon named 
House Yafaam its a result of two inscriptions giving the name of 
the building and that of the king for whom it was built, 

A wide trench was now excavated northward along this wall 
until another building was reached. Building B T whose in¬ 
scriptions gave it the name House Yafash. This structure's wall 
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was partially cleared in a trench that fallowed it eastward until 
h ended and turned abruptly north. Here the men came to the 
corner of the second building fadng on the square or courtyard p 
and Professor Albright made one of his frequent visits of inspec¬ 
tion to decide just what digging should be done next. At this 
interesting point, Kenny Brown came down with a fever and was 
confined to bed by Dr. McNinch, much against his wiJL I took 
over immediate direction of the South Gate work until he sh*- ild 
be able to ge t on his feet again. 

We had now dug around three sides of a courtyard, but not to 
the pavement in every place, by any means. And the centre was 
still filled with debris. This first excavation had been in the nature 
of an exploratory operation, to find dimensions, structures, 
contours, on which we could base subsequent digging. In our 
trenches next to the walls, we had dug down only about four feet 
in most places. Professor Albright decided it was time to dear 
most of the court area and go deeper. This operation required 
the greatest care, not only because we were excavating through 
a stratum of heavy' burned debris and might with one careless 
stroke smash a fine vase or statue, but there was also danger of 
digging right through the original ground level inadvertently. 

By this time, however, many of our workers were well trained, 
eager to cart away as much debris as possible but more deter¬ 
mined not to miss or ruin one archaeological treasure. Salim, 
our native truck-driver hired in Mukalln, had recently been 
promoted by Professor Albright to straw boss over a group of 
diggers in iht South Gate area, and proved himself more capable 
every day. 

At this point, a scries of illnesses hit the expedition staff. 
Kenny Brown was followed to the infirmary and bed by Dick 
Bowen, Professor Albright, and then Dr, Jsuxunc, who spent 
twelve hours a day in the boiling sun studying inscriptions and 
wound up with the fever one would expect alter such an experi¬ 
ence. I thought that our mud palace looked more like a foont 4 ine 
receiving station than an archaeological headquarters, but work 
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had to continue* even if at a somewhat slackened pace. The rest 
of lis just doubled up, hue, as usual in such circumstances, extra 
complications arose beyond the expected. 

I wearily went up to my room* where I had hoped to do some 
essential writing before going back to work at the South Gale. 
Bui our head Somali, Jama Ishmail, rushed by me shouting 
something important and exciting in a mixture of Arabic* Somali, 
and English. I jumped up and out the door, almost killing myself 
in the process* for Beihani doorways are made cither for midgets 
or people crawling on their bands and knees. 

Holding my aching hcad + I staggered out on the landing and 
there found Saline half standing, half silting, and apparently 
about to drop from exhaustion. But I could scarcely see Salim 
because of something lie held in his arms, something that looked 
like a green lion with a creature riding on its back. Ascribing tills 
sight to the crack on my head, I shook it and looked again. Salim 
began to slump towards the Boor, saying* 1 'Sahib, Sahib Phillips/' 
followed by something completely unintelligible in Arabic. 

I he green lion and rider were still in Salim's arms, and 1 knew 
that a great find had been made. 

+ *Where did you get it?” I gasped in Arabic* 

* By House Yafash, Sahib,” said Salim T 

I helped Salim set the green figure on a nearby Army cot. 
Then I ran to get ProfesMir Albright out of bed. Dr. Janune mil 
of bed* Kenny Brown out of bed and Dick Bowen out of bed. 

We all stood and stared at the figure that lay before us. Then 
Professor Albright threw a bit of cold water on my excitement by 
asking how the lion happened to be lying on a cot In my room. 
When I told him that Salim had carried it to me, he shook his 
head in disapproval, 

"Very bad archaeological practice,” he muttered. 

He was right, of course. All our workers had been told operand 
over again lo leave any find intact without touching it and to calf 
a member of the staff immediately. Many objects broke even with 
the most careful handling by experts, and we neser wanted a 
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workman or even a straw boss Like Salim to handle a find without 
careful stipend son. Salim generally obeyed orders, but he knew* 
that in the green lion he had found something so important that 
his one thought was to get it to me in a hurry* Luckily, it was 
east in such heavy metal that even rough handling did not 
damage it* 

After getting the matter of bad archaeological practice out of 
the way* w*e could ail look at the statue with more appreciative 
eyes. It was a bronze lion, and on its back sat a fat cupid holding 
in otic hand a dart and in the other a broken chain leading id a 
collar fastened around the lion’s neck* At the base of the statue 
there was a complete inscription in ancient Qata banian charac¬ 
ters* As w r e were looking at the inscription, Sandy Honey man, 
who had just arrived from the graveyard* joined our party and 
gasped audibly at the sight before him. Then the heads of Pro¬ 
fessor Albright, Dr* Jamme, and Professor Honcyman were bent 
low r over the figure* while the rest of us waited. 

I heard brief muttcrings exchanged between the dure, and 
then Professor Albright slowly straightened up with words that 
I shall never forget: 

“Wendell, we've got it* By Heaven* we’ve got it?” 

Drs. Jamme and Honcyman nodded in agreement, smiling. 

I had never seen Professor Albright so excited. 

“Got what. Professor?” I asked. 

“A date* Look!” 

He leaned over and pointed to the inscription on the base of 
the figure. Slowly be read it aloud* 
c " T 7 itiiiiiybui?i wa'Aqt&hm dhuivfty Aftih&sni hn jrtfljgpiwru '} iif&sh* 

“That means/' he continued, “that Thu way hum and \Aqra- 
bum, members of the family MuhasniMm, who decorated Lhc 
House Yafhsh, also made these lions, or had them made. 

“So?” 

M So tills discovery is unique in the annals of South Arabian 
archaeology, and will straighten out our chronology f help fix the 
dates of the kings of Qataban* and enable us to date our masonry 
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with reference to the development of civilization in South 
Arabia.” 

I took a deep breath and hesitantly inquired, "How?” 

"This lion is a copy of a Hellenistic original and couJdn*t have 
been copied much before 150 n.c. T because the Greeks were not 
making them long before that. If King Shahr Yagil Yuhargib 
had the House YaJhsh redecorated, as we believe we have 
learned, he also had this lion installed, became the same two 
craftsmen did both jobs. So Yuhargib lived in the second or first 
century' before Christ, and not the fifth, sixth, seventh or even 
eighth, as has been thought, This clears up our main Lines of 
history m South Arabia/" 

Now this was quite a statement even for our Professor, and was 
enough to send us all to the South Gate at top speed to see where 
the lion had been found. Salim pointed out the exact place near 
die wall of the House Yalash, where the lion had been buried in 
ajshes and charred wood. When Timna was destroyed! the Lion 
must have been ini mediately covered over by ashes, failing 
Hones, and burning l>cams so that it was not seen by the invaders 
in die excitement of finding other loot. Otherwise, it certainly 
would have been carr ied off and melted down for bronze. 

No one felt like going back to bed after this discovery, but Dr. 
McNineh insisted that Professor Albright and Dr. Jamine return 
to their rooms. He allowed Kenny to be up and about for a few 
hours, so we worked together at the South Gate excavation for 
a while. About 3.30 I sent him back to hh room. 

Half an hour later, Abdullah, one of our best workmen, cried 
"Baksheesh, baksheesh, ya sahib!" 1 walked slowly over to him, 
sure that nothing else of importance would be found on such a 
day of days and expecting the usual small inscription or corroded 
bracelet. Abdullah was pointing to a bit of green metal which 
appeared through the burned layer a few feet from the spot at 
which the bronze lion had been discovered. 

ihc moment 1 took over the V*\&k of exposing this buried object 
ah our workmen gathered round to watch the fun, which so 
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enraged foreman Salim that we almost had bloodshed on the 
spOL Carefully J l.imshed away some ashes from the tgp and saw 
another ridge of green metal. I brushed more, and fora time ihb 
served only to add to my confusion, for whac I uncovered were 
many narrow ridges of green metal leading off in all directions. 

Charlie McCollum came up at this stage, having just finished 
greasing several Power Wagons. Together we continued the 
cautious uncovering of the object before us* Ashes a sand, bits of 
rock were brushed away* and finally a piece of charred beam 
four inches thick, Then l sent Salim for Kenny Brown, who had 
missed the first big find because of his illness* If this turned out 
lo he important, I wanted Kenny to be ou hand. And I asked 
him to bring along Ocky RomaLnc and his Speed Graphic so 
that he could take pictures of the object as we revealed it. Mean¬ 
while, Charlie carefully measured the exact position of the piece 
in relation to the wall of the Ho Lae Yafash* When Kenny and 
Ocky arrived we completed the unveiling operation, more 
Cautiously than ever, as we saw that die object was broken. 

We all began to suspect what we had found before any of us 
dared speak It. The size and shape seemed about right for another 
lion f but it looked nod ling like the lion we had found * The reason, 
of course, was that it was buried face down and all we saw were 
the ridges of bronze on the back of the statue, where it was 
affixed to the wail originally. Finally, to our amaze mem and joy, 
we lifted it carefully from its centuries-old bed, and saw that it 
was truly another lion and cupid, identical with the first except 
that it faced in the opposite direction* The cup id had broken 
from his place, and there was other damage, but it was all there, 
complete and beautiful. This was indeed the expedition's day of 
triumph. 

Bach at headquarters* Professor Albright pointed out that the 
original objects from which these Lions and cupids were copied 
by Qatabanian craftsmen probably came from Egypt, where 
they were made in the Hellenistic period. Many details of 
technique and artistry told Professor Albright the period of 
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original creation accurately. The subject itself was popular in 
Pompeii and elsewhere during the Hellenistic period—sexual 
]ove in die form of a little Cupid t laming a ferocious lion and then 
riding, leading, or holding it by a chain. 

This suggested the idea that the House Yafash might have been 
an establishment for the conduct of sacred prostitution. Pagan 
priestesses practised sacred prostitution in many parts of the 
ancient world. Was it practised in QaLaban? Was the House 
Yafash its temple? We hoped to learn the answers to these and 
many more questions as our work progressed. 

The workmanship in the two statues was excellent. They were 
cast by a process the French call cirt perdue. This method was 
known to the ancients and then lost Tor many centuries, and is 
said to have been rediscovered by die great Italian sculptor of the 
sixteenth century, Benvenuto Cellini. The craftsmanship of the 
lions of Tirana confirmed better than anything previously known 
die statements of the Greek geographer, Strabo, in the last cen¬ 
tury me., regarding the high metallurgical skill of the South 
Arabians of his time. 

That evening Professor Albright repeated for the other 
members of our staff the significance of the lions. Along with 
other finds, they proved that the king under whom they were 
constructed could not have lived before about 150 n.cI*, although 
he had previously been dated by scholars as early as 70O B.e. It 
was inconceivable that Hellenistic lions could possibly have been 
imitated from Alexandrian originals in South Arabia centuries 
before there was any such Alexandrian art to copy. 

The reason for the Professor^ confidence about the precision 
of the date was first and foremost that the bases of the two statues 
bore identical inscriptions which could be read throughout. They 
named the two craftsmen who had decorated the House Yafash, 
bulk in the reign of King Shahr Yagil Yuhargib r who could t*c 
fixed in a dynasty which included several important kings, some 
three of whom struck gold coins also in imitation of Hellenistic 
models* Flmwaybnm, the principal craftsman named on the 
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lions, is also named m the inscription on the wall of ilic House 
Yafksh describing iis reconstruction under King Shahr Yagil 
Yuhargib. 

Across the courtyard from House Yafailt was the house called 
Yafaam, which contained masonry and inscriptions later in date 
than those of Yafash. The total of these day-to-day discoveries, 
combined with the information the lions of Timm gave m, sup¬ 
plied a relative chronology both for script and masonry between 
the fourth century elc. and die destruction of Timna about the 
tune of Christ or a little earlier. 

Ancient Happy Arabia was slowly showing iisdf through the 
sands of time and neglect. Our knowledge of the history of 
the civilization of early South Arabia was on firm ground (hr 
the first time. 
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THE QUEEN OF SHEBA 

OSEMCR* INC Dr + Bowen was investigating some interesting 
stnall mounds north of Hajar bin Humesd when a Beihani 
clothed in rags and a sharp curved jambiya approached him. 
Between uncertain Ambit and sign language, Dick gathered that 
the Arab wanted to show him something of great importance. 
Dick was far from excited t since he rightly doubted the Arab's 
judgment as to objects of archaeological significance* but he also 
knew better than m dismiss any due without investigation* 

He climbed in his Power Wagon, motioned the Arab up beside 
turn, and set oil* following the Arab's directions. Three mil^ 
north up the wadi, they swung east into a rocky gorge* which 
narrowed until the truck had to be left behind. Going forward 
on foot, the Arab led Dick Bowen through a narrow canyon 
mouth bounded by hard metamorphic rocks* Here Dick was 
starded to find something far more rare than archaeological 
ruins in South Arabia—several deep pools of water. The hard 
rorks and the narrow gorge sheltered From much of the sun 
combined to make this little valley, known as Wadi al-Fara, die 
bn\y place to hold surface water Ln the yJhole licihan area and 
one of the few such spots in all South-west Arabia, 

The Arab led Dick up a steep slope, where he proudly pointed 
ou t an ancient Qata banian inscription cut in the face of a rock< 
Dick knew that the inscription might be interesting, but he was 
far more excited about other tilings he saw on the walls of die 
canyon great numbers of graffiti, or shallow carvings in die 
rock surface. These graffiti contained short inscriptions with 
personal names—the equivalent of our “Kilroy was here 1 ’ 
scrawls on walls or carvings on trees. This is the plain, simple 
stuff of which real arc Ideological treasure often consists. 
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Dick Bowen hurried back to headquarters to locale Dr, 
Jamme* out cpigrapher, and that afternoon they both went hack 
to the Wadi al-Farsu Jamme was as excited about the discover)' 
as Dirk had thought he would be, and spent the afternoon study* 
ing all the graffiti he could locate. His excitement was still high 
that evening when he announced that in Graffito Valley he had 
discovered a hi therto unknown and very ancient type of inscrip¬ 
tion on the rocks. This was a graffito in three fines written front 
left to right instead of the usual boustrophedon or ox-turn style. 
In boustrophedon writing* the first line reads from right lo left, 
the next line from left to right, and so on—and this was die 
method of writing or inscribing that was universal in ancient 
South Arabia, As Professor Albright pointed out* Jammed 
inscription took us back to the earliest phase of Arabian inscrip¬ 
tion in which the writing ran from left to right > just as in Creek, 
Latin* or modem European languages. 

Dr, Jammed graffito was the earliest thing so far known from 
the ancient Qatahanian kingdom p dating back probably to the 
ninth or tenth century b.c. 11 contained three names that were 
also found in die Bible. “Nabaf* is the Hebrew name of the 
father of Jeroboam, first king of Israel, <l AIi” is the same name 
as Eli, the high priest mentioned in the first chapter of First 
Samuel, b 'Yagur TT was the name of a place in Judah. The con¬ 
nections between South Arabia and the Biblical lands seemed 
closer than ever before* as w r c beard these names. 

Early the next day several of us visited the Wadi abFara lo 
Her tills remarkable graffito for ourselves. On our arrival, Dr + 
Jamme sal down with his back against a huge boulder and pro¬ 
ceeded to study the opposite avails of the canyon through a pair 
of binoculars. Graffiti are not deeply etched into the rock and are 
hard to locate. While Dr. Jamme looked for his prise, the rest 
of us decided to go further up the valley searching for tombs or 
other signs of ancient ruins. When we returned about two hours 
later we were astounded to see jamme sealed in precisely 
the same position, binoculars still in hand, staring intently 
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and somewhat angrily at the opposite wall of the canyon. 

When Bkk asked what had happened, Dr. Jamme rather 
curtly replied that he had lost his precious graffito* We all stood 
around dumbfounded* wondering how such an epic discovery 
could be so easily mislaid, especially when it was securely fastened 
to the side of a huge diffi Then a remarkable thing happened. 
As Dr. Jamme stood on the rocky side of the canyon pointing 
vaguely and exclaiming in Belgian English, 'Tt should be right 
there!” the marvellous graffito suddenly appeared, just where he 
said it should be. It was not a miracle, hut rather a trick of the 
light against the rock + Just as Jamme spoke, a nearby Arab 
shifted his position so that his shadow was cast on the rock tow r ard 
which Jamme was pointing. In partial shadow the scratching on 
the rock showed up dearly* In direct light it was really invisible 
from where we stood* When Dick Bowen and Jamme had found 
it ihe afternoon before^ the sun had been sinking and the rock 
was in shadow, making the graffito easy to see. 

With a joyous and booming “Fbtfci/" Jamme hailed the redis¬ 
covery of his prize and then, perhaps for the first time in nearly 
3,qoo years, the walls of the Wadi al-Fara echoed with the 
ancient Qatabaman lines as he slowly spoke the words of the 
inscription* 

Dr. Jamme continued his work in the valley, studying about 
150 more graffrri on its rock walls. Many were very old and many 
were cnlighicningj but none had the antiquity of Ms first great 
find* Several, however, were so old as to show a new form of 
AJcph, the first letter of the Semitic alphabet and the source of 
our English letter A* Tills letter and several others showed strong 
resemblance to the ancestral Canaan tie alphabet* from which 
Phoenician-Hebrew and South Arabian descended. Professor 
Albright has long been convinced that She South Arabian script 
split off from the Canaanite in the north somewhere around the 
thirteen tit century B.c., and these andent graffiti with their 
Caimankedjkc letters brought us much closer to the time when 
the two scripts diverged. 
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While our excavation work had slowly carried vis backward in 
time—to the destruction of Tmim, and on to the first, second, 
third, and even fourth centuries b.c., Graffito Valley whirled us 
past five or six more centuries and brought us dose to the ancient 
days of the Bible, dose to the time of the Queen of Sheba who 
had lived in Marib, just forty miles away. Noihing in that part 
of the world had previously gone bade to her time, which was 
probably around 950 n,c. Now, after looking at the rock scratch¬ 
ing* of a man who might wdl have been alive when she was, we 
could not help thinking and talking about her. 

Many legends have grown up around the Queen of Sheba, 
who was first mentioned in the tenth chapter of 1 Kings, which 
told of her famous visit to King Solomon in Jerusalem. At this 
time Solomon, whom Professor Albright dates from 961 to 93$ 
had extensive shipping operations on the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. As narrated in Kings, the Queen of Sheba came 
north by camel caravan. Her visit was undoubtedly of great 
commercial importance, for she “gave the King 120 talents of 
gold, and of spices a very great store, and precious stones; there 
came no more such abundance or spices as these which the Queen 
of Sheba gave to King Solomon.” 

It was no accident that this journey occurred not long after 
the domestication of the camel and the greatest expansion of 
trade through camel caravans in ancient history. As Isaiah puts 
it, “The multitude of camels skill cover thee, the dromedaries of 
Midian and Ephah; all they from the Sheba shall come; they* 
sli d! bring gold and incense and they shall show forth the praises 
of the Lord.* 1 To date there is no direct evidence of the existence 
of camel caravans much before the eleventh century n.c. The 
first actual representation of a man riding a camel dates from 
die tenth century b.c. 

Some scholars have held that the Queen of Sheba was really a 
northern queen reigning over a nomadic tribe in northern Arabia 
rather than the ruler of the nation whose capital was Marib* 
Al though there arc more Arab queens than kings mentioned id 
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the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions from Son to 600 b.c., this 
docs noi prove that queens were to be found only in North Arabia, 
It proves only that in those days the Arabs apparently preferred 
queens to kings. Motherhood was easy to establish, whereas 
fatherhood was open to question - or* as the Latin proverb puts 
il t Mato- certa pater incertus. 

The Queen of Sheba may have been the ruler of the Sabeans 
while they were still a nomadic tribe and before they settled 
down* but there is no reason 10 place her in the north rather than 
the souths The first chapter of Job refers to the Sabeans as a 
raiding trihe. ’'. 4 nd the Safacans fell upon ihcin^ and took them 
away; yca r they have slain die servants walk the edge of the 
sword; and I only am escaped alone to tell thee/* 

Actually, alt we ready know about the Queen of Sheba h 
found in the Bible. No inscription has been found in South 
Arabia, even at Mrtrib t which refers eq any Sabean ruler earlier 
than about Boo n.c. ? a good century and a half after the famous 
Queen ^'$ lime. The earliest rulers of which we have knowledge 
were Miikambs p s priestly rulers* such as were found in most 
South Arabian kingdonrts in their early days, t hey preceded the 
kings of Saba during at least three centuries. Thus the Queen 
would represent an entirely different type of ruler ? but not a type 
unknown in ancient days. Arab legends identify the Queen of 
Sheba with the name of Btlqis, but there is not the slightest 
evidence for any of the fabulous talcs that have grown up about 
her. 1 hey indicate, however^ the great allure of this Queen for 
alt people* 

One story tells how, a few days after the Queen's arrival at the 
court of Solomon, that great King was shocked to hear the 
rumour that *he possessed feet like a goat. Kather than embarrass 
the lady by asking her to lift her skirts and show him, Solomon 
conceived a clever plan. His architects built a great crystal floor 
looking exactly like water. The day came when Soloradlt, 

* Mukn rrib f kfcan) b a title of which (he crjcaniiur u *Lill tiUcerLam — it may 
auo be uaiaUtcd ai 1 
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standing dh the opposite side of the crystal floor* invited the 
Queen of Sheba to join him- Believing that she had to cross 
vrater, our Queen Med her robes in ladylike fashion and stepped 
forth, Solomon saw* in his immense relief* that she possessed 
quite normal FeeL 

An Ettuopic legend is that the Queen, being a very virtuous 
ivoman* continually resisted the amorous advances of the King. 
Solomon in desperation fed her some higlily seasoned food one 
night, and then placed a jug of cool water by his bed and an 
empty jug by hers. After she had retired* the spices did their work 
and heightened her thirst. Finally* the Queen tip toed into the 
Kingb room to borrow some of Ills water, thus innocently placing 
herself within reach of His Majesty, who was eagerly aw a king her. 

The legends may be fabricated, but there is no reason to doubt 
that the Queen was real. Some day arcluteologieal research will 
confirm her existence and tell us more about her, just as it has in 
recent years confirmed numerous other Biblical stories of this 
same general period—for example* Solomon's chariot city uncov¬ 
ered during the excavations at Mcgiddo, his copper refineries 
recently revealed at TeJ d-KJicJcifch, and the demonstrated 
expansion of the tenth-century (b.g.) Phoenicians in the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea. 

Archaeology has also furnished details iUustrating Solomonb 
Voyages to Ophir. The Bible describes Gphir as the land of gold* 
and says that ships sailing from Palestine took three yean: (one 
year and parts of two others, according to Hebrew' usage) to 
rciake the round trip. In 1948, the ancient site of Tell QuasiIch 
near Tel-Aviv yielded a large potsherd with an inscription, 
dating From the eighth century n.c. It mentions thirty shekels of 
gold From Ophir—the first reference to Ophir and its gold found 
outside die Bible* 

There has been much confusion between the words ''Ophir 1 f 
and 'Turn/* both of which have been applied to South Arabia. 
Actually, Ophir is the Hebrew name for Somaliland and neigh¬ 
bouring areas, while Punt was the Egyptian name for the same 
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region. There is no reason to believe that either name ever 
covered a geographical area extending into South Arabia. 

Thirty years ago, our Professor Albright pointed out for the 
first time that the words for “apes and peacocks" (I Kings x. 
brought from Ophir, are the same Egyptian words a* the mures 
of two different kinds of monkey brought from Punt by the 
Egyptians. The rendering “peacock" comes from an old guess 
which connected Ophir erroneously with India, 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


MIRIAM AND THE GOLD NECKLACE 

The graveyard ok Henna, at Haiti bin Aqil, has been a 
good source of income to some Arabs for a long time. Even 
though no serious excavations in South Arabia had been tinder- 
taken before Gertrude Caton-Thompson^s work at Htireidha and 
our own at Tirana, antiquities had been reaching a ready market 
1-r many yean—the finds of Bedouin treasure-hunters who poked 
around in the sand at likely spots and came up with some 
remarkably fine pieces. 

In Aden there is an excellent collection owned by the Wealthy 
Indian merchant, Mr* Kaiky Muncherjcc ? who once offered it 
tu an American museum For Sroo.ooo. Our suspicion that a 
majority of the antiquities in collectors' hands had come from 
I inula waa partially confirmed by my recognizing two fragments 
belonging to die monumental inscription at the right side of the 

-util (rate* Even more pieces have come from the graveyard at 
Haiti bin Aqih 

I was once the house-guest of one of Tumi's most successful 
grave-robhera, who presented me with a Few of his best pieces as 
Uc parted. Their scientific value was greatly increased when he 
pointed out to me the exact spots at which they had been found— 
the graveyard of Tirana. 

Most of this Arabs of Ecihan have litdc conception of the 
3 ge of the antiquities around them. One primary' reason for 
this is that these things belong to the Days of Ignorance* before 
Mohammed, and in the eyes of the old-fashioned Moslem are 
m4worthy of attention. Even the great Arab scholars of the 
Middle Ages did little significant w r ork on the inscriptions left by 
their ancestors* 
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Once at the Timna cemetery Professor Htmeyman reproved a 
workman for undermining a skull rather than clearing the debris 
from the top ofil. The Arab replied that by this method he might 
not have found the skull so soon. Honeyman replied that «mr» 
it had already lain there For a.ooo years, it could have survived 
another half-hour, The Arab's only comment was, “Wallah, was 
it 2jQoo years ?** 

In spite or the extensive looting of the graveyard over the years, 
Honeyman's work there progressed beautifully, with more good 
finds than might have been expected. He began his investigations 
f ccrtaul seJct,cd Wfrlb h some high on die hillside and others 
fower down. determined to explore each one thoroughly rather 
than do a more cursory job on the whole cemetery. 

bale one alternooxi, when die sun was beginning to beat less 
truly Mi the sands slopes and the workmen were singing to 
encourage one another for the last hour’s effort, one of them 
broke off to call loudly, “Ya sahib 1” Honeyman extricated him- 
. rom a ne;irb >- t0m b and walked over to sec a small white 
ring showing through die surface. It looked for all the w orld like 
a waxen human car. 


Honeymaii took over the digging immediately, but did not 
wnr* on the dirt and sand around the ear. Instead he began 
removing the debris from the slope above so that there would be 
no rock-dide as he unearthed his ear and whatever might be 
attached to it. Finally, he and Abu Bak, took their knives and 
scraped away sand and earth in a wide area around the waxen 

\ ft ing baAet ***“ ba ^ «hich were passed up to an Arab 
worker on the next level above for disposal. It vraa well after the 
closing hour of five when Abu Bakr banded to Professor Honey, 
man a heavy, shapeless Jump of soil and stone. 

to Honcvm ^ Clirt ^ ce<med awa V until there was revealed 
ht L , T rytS a brined a„d ^cll preserved 

bSted wir^^T' 1 ’ ™ d m tr ‘ lniIuccl ’t alabaster. He 
rfZ i hJ 7* but JJ ***"“ — ™*iog compared to that 
b workmen. They were happy not only for the baksheesh 
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MIRIAM AND THE GOLD NECKLACE 

due them but for the beauty of the thing they had found. Never 
in their lives had they seen a statue as foie as this, and the 
loveliness of this girl stirred them. On the spot they decided that 
she was Professor Honeyman’s daughter, and without consulting 
anyone eke they christened her Miriam. Then, after a heated 
discussion, they agreed that in the near future she should be 

married to one of the little cupid boys riding on the lions or 

rirtiru* 

There were many unusual qualities about Miriam, the chief 
being that she possessed almost complete plaster curls hanging 
down in Egyptian fashion at the back or her head. Although 2 
small piece of her nose was missing, she was indeed a beauty, 
with her dimpled chin and her creamy white complexion. Her 
ears were pierced for ear-rings, and tit ere was a small opening 
around her neck, under her curls, for a necklace. One of the most 
remarkable things about Miriam was her eyes, which still re¬ 
tained some of the blue lapis lazuli commonly used for the eyes 
of ancient statues and well known to us from the tombs of the 
ancient Pharaohs of Egypt. 

On either cheek there was a rather odd deformity in the shjpe 
of an incision made between the eye and the ear, where a strip or 
the original alabaster had been carved out and a small strip 
of different alabaster inserted. This was obviously in imitation of 
the cautery or incision marks that must have been as customary 
among the ancient QatabaaLms as among the Arahs of today. 
Hie incisions may have been made to clFect a cure of some 
ailment, or they may liave been the mark of sonic group or 
tribe. 

Mmam brought luck to the workers at the graveyard, f or that 
sue began to yield more finds than had been expected. The day 
after Miriam’s rebirth from a 3,000-year burial, the workmen 
found some oxidized cloth and wood, fragments of pottery, and 
Lliips of alabaster. Then a Rubeidi tribesman from the little- 
known Wadi Mcrkha drew Professor Iloneyman's attention to 
a small yellow object glistening through the sand. A few minutes 
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of careful work proved enough 'to dean and restore it to its 
original condition* as it had been buried two millenniums ago. 

It was a beautiful gold necklace, pendant and chain. In the 
centre wag an upturned crescent moon bordered above and bclov, 
by gold filigree- On it there ran a legend in Qatabanian letters 
mentioning two names, one a female personal name M McttLt d * 
or Hagarlai, and the other a rather curious name the equivalent 
of P Alay FarTatj which h not known elsewhere- It would have 
been nice, everyone agreed, if the lovely necklace had belonged to 
the beautiful Miriam* but it is reasonable to assume that the 
lucky girl* Hagarht, did her hair in the Egyptian fashion, as 
Miriam did, and painted her eyebrows* darkened her ey«* and 
perhaps had slashes on her cheeks, even though she may not have 
had the elegant nose and saucy dimpled chin of our alabaster 
lady. 

More important if not so aesthetically satisfying were the 
discoveries Professor Hancytnan made that enabled him to 
reconstruct tentatively the andent Qautbanian burial habits. 
Their tombs were elaborate and well constructed, with two to 
four chambers opening off an entrance corridor* Each chamber 
wm two or three tiers deep, the tiers being separated by large 
paving-stones built into the sides of the chamber for strong 
support. Within the tiered chambers Professor Hgncyman found 
many human bones but never a complete skeleton. Many of the 
bones were clianrcd and burned and were mixed with broken 
vases, portions of stelae, and beads. In almost every instance the 
objects had been broken. 

Most of the worthwhile art objects were discovered outside 
the burial chambers in the entrance parages—inscribed stebe, 
sometimes complete pottery vessels, but only one intact alabaster 
head* Miriam. 

Professor l laneyman believes that these chambers were not the 
places in which bodies were actually buried* but that they served 
as ossuaries into which the bones of the dead were piled. The 
entrance passages contained indications that they may have 
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served some way in religious riles connected with the deceased. 
Professor Albright pointed out that the cements of these graves 
were considerably different from those of ancient Egypt, Pales¬ 
tine. Syria, and Mesopotamia* In these countries to the north, 
tombs reveal intact burials, with complete jars, jewellery* fumi- 
lurcj and other belongings. At Haid bin Aquil, however^ most of 
the Articles in the graves were broken and the bones were strewn 
m complete disorder* This was die case even in several burial 
chambers unearthed which had obviously not been disturbed in 
recent times. 

It is possible, of course, that the objects were actually broken 
by the ancient Qatabanians themselves in connection with (heir 
burial rites. They may have taken new objects and broken them 
when they buried someone. Or they may have used only broken 
objects in connection with die burial* Bath procedures were 
followed in different places in the world in ancient times. 

The objects in the graves may have been broken during looting 
h\ ancient days, shortly after the destruction of Timna and during 
die following centuries although there b some doubt about this 
in view of the breakage everywhere* wen in graves that may not 
have been disturbed. The looting was so extenswe* especially 
during the Middle Ages, because of the many references, in 
ancient inscriptions, to gold, silver, and other valuable offerings 
to the gods. Early Arab historians also made frequent references 
to the wealth and glory of the ancient kingdoms of South Arabia 
^incentive enough to send hundreds of men io cemeteries for 

grave-robbi ng* 

Aside from the gold necklace, we found no riches in the ordin¬ 
ary sense, but our archaeological treasures no doubt outweighed 
m value all the gold and silver that had been stolen from Timna 
m °Wcr times. These treasures had to be handled carefully, and 
had a well-established procedure to be followed in every case 
an important find, hi the first place* Dirk Bowen had mapped 
the dty of Timna, Haid bin Aqil, and Hajar bin Humeid, 
i**th add!dons made whenever a new landmark was unearthed* 
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Thus it was possible to indicate accurately on this map* the 
exact position in which each specimen was found. In most 
cascs n photographs were then taken of the object in j itu from ah 
angles. 

When a specimen was brought to headquarters, it was then 
numbered, catalogued, described* and sent to the photographic 
laboratory. This was originally a small room with mud floor, walk 
and ceiling, located next to the servants 1 quarters and directly 
under the main passageway to the second floor. This meant that 
almost every time someone walked upstairs, small or large chunks 
of mud dropped down, into photographic solutions or on to 
Ocky* Despite these difficulties, we were comfortably settled by 
tins time. The eight upstairs rooms were whitewashed, and that 1 ? 
where the staff hired. Downstairs there was a hall* kitchen in 
which we installed our refrigerator and primus stoves, dining¬ 
room, photo lab., and servants 5 quarters* Toilet facilities made 
us feel like American pioneers, only here the outhouse was made 
of mud. 

When the photo laboratory proved too small, we appropriated 
half the dining-room for it, and work went more smoothly. Heft 
each specimen was photographed again from all angles with our 
Graphic View camera to bring out every possible feature. If the 
object was of special importance or had points of interest not 
adequately brought out through the medium of a photograph, 
it was drawn cither by Professor Albright or by our Swahili 
assistant, Mohammed Hadi. 

Finally, specimens were carried by the household and kitchen 
staff to the packing department, which consisted of Charlie 
McCollum and George Farrier, who seemed to be the only ones 
with the right combination of patience and skill required to puff 
together boxes and pack the specimens with sufficient care for 
shipment to Aden. 

One item that could not be packed and shipped w r ns my obeliski 
which Dr. Jammc dunks Is not quite large enough to be dignified 
by that name but should be called a monolith* It was inscribed 
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QTi four sides and was tall enough to stick out of the sands of 
^ F ooo years almost in the centre of the mound that had been 
Timm* 

With a few workmen, I had started digging around the obelisk, 
excavating an area about ten yards long and six wide. Everything 
progressed satisfactorily for some time, with several new fi*ag- 
rocmary inscriptions turning up and a few metal objects, in 
addition to the writings on the obelisk itself 
Suddenly 1 was worried thai we might reach the bottom of the 
obelisk without realizing it and that it would topple over. So I 
began to sink a test pit along one side, going down about three 
feet through clear sand. I breathed a bit easier, as there was 
obviously a fair margin of safety and the pillar seemed to go 
down indefinitely. But at this point I was called away on oilier 
duties and Sandy Hcneyman took over the operation for a 
while. Within a few hours he reported that his workmen had 
struck bottom only three or four inches below the end of my 
test pit. 

The surprising discovery was that this big obelisk apparently 
tested in pure sand ? without any elaborately carved, lion-studded 
base that we had expected. Only a few stones on two sides gave 
any support at ah. One thing was certain —my precious obelisk 
was n ot the architec tural highlight of the city square! as had been 
supposed. It was simply an official decree of about 300 n.c + set 
up in what now appeared to have been the chief market area or 
the city* 

AH inscriptions on the obelisk, and everywhere else, were pre¬ 
served in latex squeezes. The old-fashioned method of transcribe 
mg these carvings had been to use a specially made coarse paper. 
Recently however. Professor George Cameron of the University 
Michigan had met with great success using rubber latex to 
record the famous Behistun inscriptions of Darius I in Persia- We 
followed his general procedure,, first thinning down the latex by 
adding concentrated ammonia and water. This solution was 
applied to the face of the stone, where it dried in a few minutes. 
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A slightly thicker application was then brushed on, followed by 
a covering of cheese-doth arid a third application oflaicx. After 
three or Tour hours we added a tltkfccr solution oriatex, a doth 
covering, and a final coat of latex. When it was all dry, it was 
carefully' pulled away from the stone* giving us an enduring and 
very accurate reproduction of the inscription. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


PROFESSOR ALBRIGHT 

The digcjno at Hajar bin Htnrdd was slow' and difficult 
nnd 5 worst of ali r there was a shortage of pottery' fragment in the 
verv spot that had been attacked for the sake of pottery. 

The more difficult and discouraging the work became* the 
harder the Professor laboured^ Under the best of circiinastimceSj 
he was a tireless dynamo of energy, and when challenged by a 
tempting mound like Hajar bin Humcid he tried to double his 
labour output Professor Albright's reputation was such itait 
Bedouins travelled from miles around to marvel at the elderly 
Sahib without hair who never ceased working from mom till night. 
h T 0w, as the season neared its end, the Professor would have 
w orked through the night as well if he could have seen, and found, 
human beings capable of matching his efforts, even in two shifts. 

I became worried about his health, and one of my major expe¬ 
dition problems was to keep the Professor from killing himself at 
Hajar bin Humid. For expeditions come and expedition* go, 
potsherds are found or they' remain in the ground* bul there is only 
one Professor Albright and there will never be another. 

During the African expedition two and a half years before we 
had worked out an infallible system for dealing with the Pro¬ 
fessor^ worries. If we were nearly out of water, one of us would 
mention the possibility of immediate rain T and the Professor 
*vould look up into a cloudless sky and embark on a long story of 
how people were drowned like rats when rain caught them in 
wadis such as ours. If clouds should happen to gather overhead, 
we would mention our acute water shortage, and then relax lo 
an interesting 1 discourse on how camels die in the desert, their 
parched noses pointing in the direction of water, with a postscript 
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to the effect that the content of a dead earner? stomach, although 
somewhat greenish, is drinkable. 

To cope with the Ptefesoris present worry about his pottery 
sequence, 1 tried to reason with him, suggesting that since he had 
uncovered three major strata, the work at Hajar bin Humcid 
might be dosed down for the season and continued the neat year* 
I tried to point out how much the mound had actually yielded— 
structures of hand-carved stones, flights of stone stairs, plaster- 
lined baths, and many valuable inscriptions. He had gone down 
fifteen feet of the mound’s total of about fifty. In Stratum A he 
had uncovered three occupation levels, that yielded significant 
information about the litile-known medieval Arabs of the region. 
Professor Albright agreed, but pointed out that we had come to 
Beihan to study ancient Qatabamans* not medieval Arabs* 

Stratum B contained several occupation levels of the period we 
were interested in, from the fourth or fifth century a.b* to the first 
century s H c. We had encountered Byzantine corrugated ware 
from die fourth century# We had learned that (he people who 
U\eti at Hajar bin Humeid about the time of the destruction 
of Timna had grown la ay—-one reason they were overcome by 
an enemy, perhaps—as shown by the fact dial they sometimes 
med old stones from earlier buildings in making their own houses* 
One stone with an inscription was placed upside down in a house 
wall* 

The two occupation levels of Stratum C had carded us hack 
to the third century b.c, with complete details about the type of 
masonry work and house construction of the Qatabanians during 
that era, 1 pointed out all these achievements to Profcnor 
Albright, who had also been supervising the work at the Somh 
Gate and inspiring and helping all of us at all our varied tasks. 

The Professor solemnly agreed with all I said, then came bark 
to the one point that bothered him-—he had established no pot* 
tcry sequence for ancient South Arabia, and Hajar bin Hu meld 
had to give him that sequence. In Stratum D H he felt sure, he 
would find die clues he had been searching for. He showed me 
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how some of the wails of Stratum D already protruded invitingly 
just below the present work level In the scarp section* asking to 
be uncovered at once. 

We finally reached a compromise* although I wonder how 
much of a compromise it is when the Professor manages to get 
hb way- Still, he agreed to remain in his room for a day or two 
wliile I supervised the removal of debris that would lead us into 
Stratum D. He would then be able to examine the results of our 
work without having to spend a day in the sum 

ITie Professor had come to the conclusion—=one that has stood 
up In subsequent work—that the ancient Qatabanians used thr 
less pottery than die ancient peoples of Syria * Palestine, Egypt* 
ami Mesopotamia, On the other hand. South Arabia yielded far 
more inscriptions than die Professor had found in hb extensive 
work in Palestine, 

During my work on Stratum D* however* we ran into a great 
deal of broken pottery* considerably more than had been found 
in previous levels. The Professor had been correct* as usual,, in 
feeling that Stratum D would give him some dues* although I 
could hardly believe that he would learn much from the unia* 
spiring pile of old potsherds that we accumulated. 

Professor Albright came to Hajar bin Hurncid after a eoupJe of 
days* looking approvingly at the walls of Stratum D fc then 
pounced eagerly on the fragments or pottery. 

4 "Thank Heaven! \Yc have ill M he cried happily* for many of 
the sherds bore inscriptions, This was the pottery he had been 
hoping to find, fbr the script gave lum an accurate date in the 
■-bird century fi.e. It was die same as the script found in earlier 
tombs in our area* and nothing else had been able to give him 
precise dates. 

The Professor was so pleased that he agreed that w ork at Hajar 
bin Humcid could be dosed doivu for the season, although he 
looked longingly at the remaining thirty-five feet of the mound, 
containing at least seven strata that might carry us back well 
into the second millennium b.g. 
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“N'otc season,” I said comfortingly, and the Professor nodded 
his heat]. 

In all of our excavations we found no trace of manuscripts 
m-men cm papyrus or leather, a surprising fact when one realizes 
that the Qatabanians scribbled voluminously on stones and 
baked mud. Beihan is very dry, so papyrus would not rot, but it 
also has an active and varied insect population, to which Pro- 
lessor Albright ascribed the destruction of all papyri, "You can¬ 
not lay a book dm™ here," he said, “without its being cut full 
of holes in a few' days. That may be the answer," 

After our last day at Hajar bin Humeid, J returned to my 

™ and threiv m >' sdfo[1 ** ted for a few- minutes 1 r«t. Instead, 

I had a few seconds’ unconsciousness, for my bead hit something 
far harder than my pillow had been the night before. When I 
came to, I lifted the pillow and found beneath it a superb relief 
in afobaster portraying the head and upper torso of an ancient 
t^atabanian. Sandy Honcyman had recovered this beautiful 
object from the graveyard and, bring unable to locate me at the 
time, bad left it~as he said la ter-where I would be sure to 


Tlie next day J went for a complete inspection of Dick Bowen's 
work on the little mounds near Hajar bin Humeid. It was from 
one of d*»e that he had been called away by the Arab who 
showed him Graffito Valley. Dick had been working quietly for 
some time at a most interesting piece of archaeological detective 

One day while working at Hajar bin Humeid, Dick happened 

'iZ r t t thC rC,nnantS ° fan oSd «>«* *£ or 

** jfe"?’ 11 was !ocated dw side Of the mound some dis- 
several ' e s ^ af P section, where a closer inspection revealed 

time fromT *!!?“ f ?“ “ me typc * ** SOOn »» he could find 
a sluice that 3 r,til< ’ r c llllcs ’ ^ cleared away the sand and found 

itXfTS ” " *'“* fCeE ab0VC *■ P««.* level 

Eventual]"I* Whlch lcd imo thc Wadi Beihan. 

Dick traced a main canal which extended in 
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Qatabanbn times from the village of Bcihan al-Qasab to a point 
^ bo til five miles north of Hjar bin Murneid* covering an approxi¬ 
mate distance of fifteen miles. This was only one of several 
ancient canal systems utilizing the flow of water from tributary 
wadis after heavy rains. He also uncovered masonry' reservoirs 
with waterproof cement between the stones, cleverly contrived 
stone gates lor controlling the flow 1 of water, and sluices branch* 
ing off in many directions to cam' water to the fields. 

At the peak of Qatabanian civilization* the Wadi Be: ban must 
ha% r c been a great garden, producing an abundance of grain, 
vegetables* and firuit f for the irrigation system uncovered was 
extensive* carefully planned* and engineered with great skill. We 
can date the time of tills system with accuracy* for an inscription 
discovered on one of the oldest sluices came bom about the fifth 
cemury b.c* Another* found on the latest phase of sluice con¬ 
struction* was dated about the first century a.o + 

This last date indicates that even after the Kingdom of 
Qatahan came to an end with the destruction of Trmna, after 
35 b + cl* the irrigation works of the Wadi Beihan must have been 
carried on by the rulers of successor kingdoms, those of Hadhra- 
nuiut* Saba* and Dhu-Raidan, But when the last of the South 
Arabian kingdoms collapsed, the great irrigation installations 
fell into disuse* In the t*8oo or 1,900 years since that time* 
erosion has made grotesque patterns in the silt, so that now the 
most distinctive feature of the Bcihan landscape is a result not so 
much of nature^ work as of ancient Qatabanian agriculture. 
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SALAAMS TO THE PRESIDENT 

During the last two weeks of l he first season's work there 
was a burst of speed at the South Date site, which had now' moved 
considerably inside the gate itself. After discovery of the bronze 
lionsp Kenny Brown and his crew continued excavating in the 
square, and from this great storehouse or debris salvaged many 
beads, bronze ornaments, cooking-pots, and vases, some of which 
were complete, as well as numerous tables of offering, alabaster 
reliefs, tablets, and fragments of inscribed! bronze. 

Some of the staff thought we had too little time to move 
further inside the city, but Kenny had his eye on a high sand 
dune beyond the square that seemed to command both the 
square and the gate. Suspecting that there might be a building 
eneath that pile of sand, he carried out a little private recon¬ 
naissance with a few workmen* Within fifteen minutes they 
uncovered the top of a very imposing wall The perfectly cur 
blocks were fully four times as large as those of the other buildings 
we a unearthed, and the masonry was flawless. This must be, 
we ali felt, a most important public building. Its discovery settled 
die problem for tu, even with so little time left 

Most of our labour force was shifted to this site and concen¬ 
trated on digging a trench eight feet wide northward a lo ng the 
wc^t wall oJ House Yafasb. which would connect the square and 
. , f !C ^ ie l^titiful new building, wdikh we lernpor- 

an ye ' teticd Building C. Some or the men were set to remov¬ 
ing t e sand which had pro tec led our new building for so many 
centuries bom wind, rain, and, we hoped, looter*. 

ur enthusiasm for the new project must have been catching, 
or our iggcrs worked with new vigour, making it possible not 
y to k Building C with tbe square and South Gate, hut also 
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to clear the south face of the building itself* Here the mute but 
powerful story of the violence of war unfolded Itself before us. 
Great blocks of stone* once part of an imposing Papule, now lay 
buried helter-skelter m a deep mass of earth, burned timbers, 
smashed tables of offering* and formless lumps of bronze which 
had once expressed die artistic spirit of an almost forgoiicn 
people. 

In front of Building C lay a ruined portico with a beautiful 
pavement of rose-coloured flagstones containing sockets for tall 
columns. Along the outer edge of this portico ran a row of stone 
benches which* although knocked over at the time the dry Fell, 
could be completely reconstructed. In searching for the south 
edge of this pavement we came to another wall running from 
east to west. This wall was followed westward for fifteen feet and 
then south around the comer lor another ten feet, where an 
inscription was found in place, giving the name and owner of I he 
house. Someone* probably a personal enemy of the homeowner, 
had tried very hard to erase this inscription, but wc could still 
decipher it- Thus we had a name for Building D—House Haduth. 
Its masonry was ofan earlier type than that found in the beautiful 
Building G across the way. 

By the season's end Profmor Albright was able to correlate the 
various types of masonry and script so well that he could give 
approximate dates to new buildings and inscriptions as fast as 
they appeared. The pecked Sabcau masonry found at Sirwah in 
^ goes back at least to the first king of Sheba In ihc fifth 
century s.c + This is the earliest kind of masonry that Mbs Caton- 
fhompson found in her excavation at Huereidha, in Hadhra* 
mauL The Kingdom of Qataban has yielded similar masonry* also 
doting from between 500 and 300 n.c. Still earlier are the massive 
hammer-dressed stones found in the oldest part of the South Gate 
and in Dick Bowcnb oldest sluices. Even older than this is the 
oldest masonry from our Timna temples. There is some indica¬ 
tion* however* that such masonry maghl be sound hen cash the 
South Gate. Settling of the pavement and of some benches 
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between tilt piers or the South Gate suggests a massive structure 
beneath. 

As die season’s work drew to & dose, we laid off meat of the 
local workers, keeping only a few tohdp us assemble archaeological 
objects for shipment and put things in order for the intermission 
in our excavations. Fortunately, Charlie McCollum and Jama 
were going to stay in Bdhan, and they would be able to sec that 
certain Beihanis did not carry off half of the stones dull we had 
exposed to ’view* 

We gams a farewell dinner for Sherifs Hussein, Awad, and Saleh 
bin Xascr. Our most elaborate mca] of the t^nipaign featured 
a combination of Arab and American blue-plate specials, through 
which we introduced our hungry guests to various American 
delicacies. After dinner vre moved upstairs to the chamber nor¬ 
mally occupied by Kenny, Charlie, and George. The room was 
now dean as to be hardly recognizable, and the floor was 
completely covered with Arab rugs, with pillow* piled generously 
around the edges. 


At the appropriate time, I made a long and dignified speech— 
the occasion was such that Arab etiquette called for length and 
digmty—expressing our deep appreciation for the wonderful hos¬ 
pitality Shcnf Hussein had afforded the expedition during its Slav 
in his land. The Sherif replied that, although he was quite unpre¬ 
pared, he fell that he should say a few words. Rising to his feel, 
he dramatically drew from Ids breast pocket a two-page docu¬ 
ment which he read with great expression—a beautiful farewell 
speech composed in the Sheriff usual flowery Arabic. 

H h C n the speech-making was over the gift-giving began. I pre- 
“"“ d lo Sherif HluS cL, , Fairly VkS. UkT^. 
or, together with a deep freeze, wiring and electric light bulbs, 

*rjT iupply ® v ' n “S b Y International General 

Llectncs Prestdem, W. R. Herod. The Sherif had long wished 
V bite electric hghts in his palace at Beihan al-Qasab, so he was 

ssrt [ rr d — [ — <*<£££3 

Colgate produce, a Zenith Portable Overseas radio, a beautiful 
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Martin 3°'3° rifle with Griffin and Howe mount and out of 
Henry Lyman's Alaskan telescopic sights, I wound things up 
with a Co] L 3B Police Positive and a quantity of Winchester and 
Western ammunition. By this time t was so astounded at my 
generosity that I could hardly go on. 

For Sheriff -Awad and Shcrif Saleh bin Nssh and the young 
Emh, who was regrettably absent on a visit to Aden, we had rifles 
and revolvers, with appropriate quantities of ammunition. I felt 
sure that nothing would please them more than fine weapons, 
but it is always hard to tell just how pleased a Beihani sherif is 
about anything, because he h always so polite, John Allen, 
Deputy British Agent, who was also present at the festivities, 
assured me later that they were all genuinely delighted with their 
gifts and that American prestige could not be higher in Bdhan. 

On the morning of April 19th, George Farrier and I flew to Aden 
to make final arrangement* for the expedition^ departure from 
South Arabia. Bills had to be paid, shipping arrangements com¬ 
pleted, and courtesy calls made on the various officials who had 
helped make our first season possible. When wc flew bade to 
Ecihan to pick up die rest of the expedition, young Emir Saleh 
was at the Aden Airport to give us a royal Farewell* along with 
Charlie MeGoUum and Jama, who were planning on returning 
to ficihan with him a few days later 

We had to ancle the Beshan airstrip for a while to allow four 
canids to finish eating their breakfast. When they finally moved 
out of the way, our Dakota came in for a landing. The rest of 
the expedition members dim bed aboard* waving final goodbyes 
to Sherif Hussein and Sherif A wad. As we started to close the 
door, Sherif Awad suddenly remembered that he had forgotten 
something. He handed me a letter, which read as follows: 

"From Bdh&n in the Empty Quarter to the American City of 
Washington. April 32nd, 1950, corresponding to Rajah, 5th, 
1369. From Sherif Awad bin Ahmed to His Excellency the 
President of the United States.” 
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14 Your Excellency: 

“May God perpetuate your glory and your life to serve 
justice and liberty* 

“I hate seized this opportunity to send my cordial and 
friendly greetings to you with my friend Wendell Phillips and 
his honourable colleagues. 

We thank God who has enabled them to come to our 
country and see for themselves the sad and miserable lot or our 
country which has kept the ancient customs from which no 
good can be ex pec ted* 1 urther t we are presenting to Your 
Excellency some gifts consisting of a lantern, a sickle, an ink- 
pot and a pen, which represent the highest progress attained 
by us* 

W e hope indeed that these will sec urc some measure of 
)our kindness and mercy* We also enclose herewith a poem 
addressed to Your Excellency * 

In cqnclusioiij I beg Your Excellency to accept my highest 
respects, 

“May God preserve you. 

"Shcrif Awad. 1 " 


Along with the letter and poem T Shcrif A%vad handed me the 
package containing the sickle and other items lor the President* 
Then Shcrif Hussein suddenly produced a goodbye present, two 
lovdy silver bracelets that belonged to ha favourite wife He 
asked me to present them to my shier Merilyn when I arrived 
home in California. 

As the plane took off the Shcrif? fired salutes in the air* and I 
could imagine them trying to see how close they could come to 
die plane as a special mark of their esteem. We had final glimpses 
of our mud palace, of Hajar bin Humeid with its inviting thirty- 
five feet of unexcavated walls and potsherds and—most important 
—unknown objects that would unveil Qaiaban for us. That 
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same powerful lure of the unknown lay in the sands that still 
remained around our beautiful Building C north of Tirana's 
South Gate, and in the cemetery of Haid bin Aqll. We looked 
down at the sands we would be digging through again in a lCw 
months, dreaming of finer alabaster figures, magnificent bronze 
statues, unlooted buildings, and piles t>f inscribed potsherds, 
yards of ancient inscriptions 

Our plane flew across Yemen, stopped briefly at Kamanin 
Island, refuelled at Port Sudan, and landed us at Cairo's Alomza 
Airport just at sunset. Gladys Terry and the noted Egyptian 
scholar, Professor A«Lz S, Aliya, were on hand to welcome us, 
IVuh Professor Atlya as guide, wc slipped rapidly through Egyp- 
tian customs and went to our Cairo headquarters* maintained on 
behalf of the Mount Sinai expedition. Since that operation was 
still in progress, although nearing die completion of its wort, 
ti corge I* airier, Oclcy Romanic, and I planned to go there 
to help for the last months. The rest or the expedition were 
leaving for the four comers of the earth, so wc had a farewell 
dinner together on the roof of the Sr minimis Hotel, overlooking 
the Nile. 

Throughout the campaign, we always managed to get together 
at mealtimes no matter how busy we were or bow hectic the 
problems. Wc had fun, but there was something of a cloud over 
the gaiety dial night. For Professor Albright and Dr. McNinch 
were off to Baltimore, Dick Bowen to Rhode Island, Sandy 
Hoiieyinan to Scotland, Albert Jamme to Belgium, Friso Hey* 
broek to Holland, and Kenny Brown to California. We knew' that 
Professor Albright and Dr. Jamme would be with us in Beilian 
for the second season’s work, but die others could borrow no 
more time from their normal duties. New men would take their 
places. 

No one, however, would ever take the places of Bill and Gladys 
I erry T as we all knew. After the completion of their work at Sinai, 
Bill and Gladys were going to Baltimore, and for the first time in 
four years, since the start of the African expedition, they would 
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not be part of us and our work in the field. Bill had decided at 
last to fulfil a dream of many years and enter The Johns Hopkins 
University to study medicine. Gladys had decided to make a 
dream come true, too—a big dream soon to be fulfilled in a 
small image* 


4 
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MOUNT SINAI 

For more than fifty years Father Prachomius Has lived and 
worked in the Monastery ofSt T Catherine at the foot of Biblical 
Mount Sinai. So isolated is this ancient sanctuary that the good 
Father was considerably surprised, a few years ago, when one of 
the rare visitor* told Mm about World War II—but not nearly 
so surprised as the visitor, who presently discovered that the monk 
had never heard about World War L 

At this monastery* we had been conducting a pioneering micro- 
film project in association with the Library of Congress and 
Alexandria University, with a staff of eighteen scholars and scien* 
tists from America, Europe, and the Near East. The story of this 
expedition b a book in itself In lime, hundreds of books will no 
doubt be written and published as a result of the work done there, 
For the expedition made available the largest and most important 
body of research material ever revealed in a single operation* 
Three thousand four hundred ancient manuscript^ written in 
eleven languages* were organized, studied, catalogued* and 
micro-filmed. The treasures from this scholarly gold-mine will 
for years to come shed light on the early history of three religions 
and the peoples of the Middle East, for few spots in the world are 
of such importance to Christians, Jews, and Moslems alike. The 
monastery was started, according to tradition, in a-U* 337 by 
Queen Hdcna* mother of Constantine the Great. It was built 
over the legendary site of the burning bush Grom which God 
spoke to Moses* and towering above the monastery is Gebd 
Musa, the Mount of Moses, which Moses climbed to receive the 
fen Commandments, 

Here I felt as if I were in the world of the Old Testament* I was 
shown the sacred tree which* according to tradition, sprang from 
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Aaron's rod. Halfway up the Mount, I saw a small chapel com¬ 
memorating the spot where the ravens fed Elijah. It is supposedly 
built over the cave where the prophet hid from jezebel. 

On top of the mountain, after climbing 3,500 stone steps, I felt 
the very presence of the great Law-giver himself, Tor I truly 
seemed to be on top of the world, Xo the south lay Ras Mu- 
hammed, the tip of the Sinai Peninsula. Xo the cast across the 
mountains lay the Gulf of Aqaba, where Solomon once sailed his 
trading ships. Xo the north was the Biblical Wilderness of Zin, 
and to the west the land of the Pharaohs from which Moses led 
the Israelites out of bondage. 

On the summit stands the Chapel of Moses and a Moslem 
mosque. Moses cave, where he is said to have lived alone for 
fortj dsjs and nights, is close to the mosque, which is still «r 
place or pilgrimage for Moslems. Xradition tells that the Prophet 
Mohammed visited ihe Monastery of St. Catherine before the 
Arab conquest of Egypt in a.d. 640. He is said to have granted 
the Christian monks a covenant whereby tlieir lives and property 
w ere secure under Modem rule. There is even a mosque next to 
the basilica inside the walls of the monastery itself. A Kuftc 
inscription from the pulpit records that it was built during the 
Caliphate of AJ-Amr in a.d. 1103.. 

Throughout the centuries the benefactors of the monastery 
have included numerous emperors, kings, and popes. Pope 
Gregory the Great (592-604} was one of its early supporters In 
Rome, w hile Charles VI of France sent a chalice in *411, and 
other French, German, and Spanish nd«s made contributions 
and gifts to the monastery. Even Spain's Queen Isabella found 
time to support the monastery in addition to sending Columbus 
across the ocean sea. Xhc monastery was completely dependent 
upon the support of the Xsars of Russia during the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, although Napoleon, on his 
expedition to Egypt it, 1798, gave his blessing to the monks and 
ordered the walls to be repaired in certain places. 

hi. Catherine’s name was not given lo the monastery until some 
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centuries after its foundation- According tp legend, St. Catherine 
was put to death in Alexandria during the persecution of the 
Christians by Emperor Maxi minus II. The story goes that she 
was about to be broken on the wheel when the ivhed itself was 
miraculously broken. She was later beheaded and as she died 
prayed that her body might not be found. In answer to her 
prayer, angels transported her to Mount Sinai. Several centuries 
later, Egyptian Christians found the remains of a body on a 
mountain slope to the south-west of Gebel Musa. They brought 
it to the monastery, where it was immediately proclaimed to be 
that of St, Catherine and has been venerated as such by the 
monks ever since. Her skull and hand, which is covered with 
rings containing precious jewels, are displayed in two small silver 
boxes upon very special occasions. 

During the last fourteen centuries thousands of pilgrims have 
made the difficult and dangerous journey to the monastery, where 
they left innumerable inscriptions in Arabic, Greek, Latin, and 
Russian. Evidence of the Crusaders may be seen on a!J sides, for 
they covered many sections of the stone masonry with thdr arms 
and symbol** 

The monastery reminded me of medieval establishments I had 
seen in other parts of the world, with every foot of space utilised 
to its fullest capacity* "Until reccndy, visitors were drawn up into 
the monastery' about thirty feet through the air in a bucket-like 
affair, but we entered through the large gates which lead to die 
courtyard and passed through a narrow, low-roofed passage pro¬ 
tected at the end by three thick doors covered with iron plates 
and studded with spikes* 

Next to the courtyard and inside the gardens are fruit trees, 
olives, vines, and other vegetable products that look strangely 
out of place in the middle of the Sinai Desert* I visited the small 
plot of land nearby which the monks use as their burial-ground. 
Since there is room for only six at a time in this graveyard, one 
who has already had his turn must be dug tip when a new death 
occurs. The bones are then taken to the bone-room, where the 
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skulls arc stacked in neat pile on one side and the remaining 
skeletal pieces arc arranged on die other side of the room like 
eordwood. Archbishops and special personalities have their 
remains kept separately in small wooden caskets or niches in the 
wails* 

Long ago two brothers from Provence in France yielded 10 
passion and murdered their unde* As penance they travelled to 
Sinai after first visiting Rome and Jerusalem. Here they spent the 
rest of their days as hermits in two small adjoining mountain 
cavetj tied together by chains. Their two skeletons, still chained 
together, lay side by side in a large double coffin. 

The most famous skeleton is that of St. Stephanos, who guarded 
the way up the Mount during his lifetime and who said as he by 
dying that he wished he coutd guard his beloved monastery for¬ 
ever* Tliis was in a.d. 580, but to this day Sl Stephanos sits 
dressed in his robes, with purple skull cap, rosary, and staff, 
guarding the entrance to the house of the dead, I never quite got 
over the startling effect of coming upon St, Stephanos still on 
guard r dimly seen by the light of candles in an atmosphere heavy 
with incense* 

For many centuries the monastery required constant guarding, 
for time and again it faced attack and destruction by savage 
Bedouin triljes. Ammonium a monk of Canopus, was an eye¬ 
witness to the terrible assult of the Saracens in a*d, 373. The story 
goes that w hen hope was gone and the holy men were about to 
fall mto the hands of their enemies, the top of Gebd Musa 
became wrapped in flames and die Saracens fled in terror. 

The number of monks at the monastery has varied greatly from 
century to century. In the fourteenth century, Tor instance, there 
were more than 400, while today there are less than twenty* 
They lead lives of extreme poverty and austerity, dividing their 
time between prayer and labour. Each morning at 345 the large 
bdl rings thirty-three times, one stroke for each year of the life 
of Christ, This 13 the call to communal prayer, held in one of the 
fifteen chapels of the monastery. 
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While we were there my old cook* Go mar, although sixty-six 
and a grandfather many times over, received an attractiv e mar¬ 
riage proposal. The price was a mere £%> with no strings attached 
to the prospective bride. Now enters the dilemma ! For this was 
Ramadan a the month of fasting, when all extracurricular activi¬ 
ties are forbidden between sunrise and sunset* Poor Gomar had 
really had it in a big way, for at svn&i the great doors of the 
monastery are bolted by the monks, keeping all outsiders out and 
all insiders in, and his lady-to-be was definitely an outsider, 
Gomar felt a little better when he learned that in Sinai the day 
after a wedding the bride goes off to tend sheep in the mountains, 
remaining forty days and nights while the new husband rccupcr* 
ates at home. The rest of us were more than relieved when it was 
found that this readily available female had already given birth 
to seven children and boasted that she had never washed, let 
alone taken a bath, in her entire life. 

The library' was opened for our staff at eight each morning by 
Father Joachim, keeper of the treasures at the monastery and its 
librarian for the past twenty-tight years. He preps red the various 
volumes, codices, and manuscripts to be filmed each day, and 
then, under the direction of young Wallace Wade of the Library 
of Congress, work began. With two cameras running eight hours 
a day, It was possible to microfilm an average of 5,000 folios a day, 
a folio representing two pages of manuscripts opened before the 
camera* Many manuscripts were composite in contents and 
required page-by-page exploration. Others were found in dls* 
order or had fallen in disorder when their bindings became loose. 
Each manuscript received a series of folio numbers to provide 
adequate reference for future scholars using the Film* 

The monastery library was the original home of the la moiis 
Codex Sinaitfcus, a fourth-century Greek manuscript of the Bible, 

1 1 was discovered in 18*34 hy F- K, von Tischendorf, a German 
Biblical scholar, who in time persuaded the monks 10 lend him 
die remaining sheets of this manuscript—many had been des¬ 
troyed, He then presented his sheets to the Tsar of Russia, which 
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wfuriaicd the monks at the monastery because they insisted the 
manuscript had simply been on loan. They still speak bitterly of 
J ischendotf as The Thief/ 1 They linaily had to accept a price 
which the Tsar of Riisi^i agreed to pay them, along with a silver 
shrine for the beloved bones of St. Catherine. At the time of [he 
Russian Revolution^ the British Museum purchased the manu¬ 
script Tor £loOjOOOp where it remains to this day* 

Since Tischendorf*# time, the monks never leave their library 
unguarded* for they arc determined not to lose other treasures, 
the chief of which is the Codex Syriacus. This manuscript b a 
palimpsest, or writing on parchment that contained other writing 
previously > which was incompletely erased and can be detected. 

layer beneath the clearly visible writing is in Syriac and tells 
of the lives of martyred women saints. It was written in a.ix 77S. 
There is a lower layer which 13 a fourth^century version, with a 
possible earlier unstudied Syriac palimpsest underneath- On 
some pages there is an extremely rare palimpsest in Greek of a 
portion of the Gospel of John dating from the fourth century. A 
nutnber of Syriac versions of portions of the Scriptures arc in 
existence today, but this Codex Syriacus is the oldest and brings 
us closer than any other to the thought and speech of the time 
ofjcsrn. 

Although the chief purpose of our expedition was to make 
accessible to the world s scholars the unworked resources of this 
inaccessible library ? we naturally hoped to make new discoveries p 
too. The most important came on June lath, 1950, when Pro¬ 
fessor Atiya bunt into my cell, where I was working, and urged 
me to come to the work-room and see what he had found. It was 
<1 codex ol Jives oi the saints, ■written bv a contemporary of 
Charlemagne, in Middle Kufit of the eighth centurv a.d! In 
addmon to new materia! on early saints and martyrs, it contained 
what may be the most ancient Arabic translation of Job. 

Beneath the Middle Kufic was visible on the margins and 
between the lines a more archaic Kufic, probably dating from the 
first century or the Hejira, corresponding to the seventh-eighth 
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centuries a.d. On some leaves* below thk script, Greek letters 
could be seen* which were identified as a lecdonary of the Pauline 
Epistles. This text is believed to be the early seventh century and 
contains a number of interesting variants from the authorized 
Greek version. 

Finally* a bottom layer of Syriac in two columns may be seen 
throughout the codex. In some places one can easily distinguish 
even two layers of Syriac, and the more ancient contains one of 
the oldest Gospel translations in existence. Preliminary' investiga¬ 
tion reveals remarkable variations in the text of the Gospel of 
Mark as compared with the fifth-century Pcshitta text. It may 
du-relbre be based on an earlier second- or third-century transla¬ 
tion, which would carry our Bible studies a step further back into 
antiquity. The Syriac text is certainly older than that of the Codex 
Syriac us* which had previously been the library^ greatest treasure. 
Thus this text probably takes us closer to the age of Christ and 
His disciple* than any other known version of die Bible, In any 
case, thh new discovery* christened by Professor Atiya “Codex 
Arabic us T ” m ust be recognised as among the rarest of specimens 
m the history' of manuscripts. 

The Mount Sinai expedition ended with a good deal of satisfac¬ 
tion all around* for it accomplished not only its basic objectives 
satisfactorily, but in such discoveries as that or the Codex Arabic us 
went beyond expectadomK On our way home to the United 
States, in Cairo* Bill Terry- and I were honoured by Porphyrias 
III, Archbishop of Sinai* who bestowed on us the rare eleventh* 
century Order of the Knights of St. Catherine. A note Bom Dr. 
Luther Evans, then Librarian of Congress and now head of 
lLN.E + 5.C.G #f to whom we were deeply grateful* gave me a 
laugh as well as satisfaction: 

"Dear Wendell; 

M It was a remarkable success, and all bargains have been well 
kept* When you act up a Foundation of the Study of Women* 
we might be prepared to make an even bigger investment. 1 ' 1 
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Buck in New York, ! found (hat the new Korean War had 
imposed many changes on the America I knew. My three 
months allotted to restaffing, financing, and equipping our second 
season's programme in Btihan stretched into a long six months. 
I had the help, however, of a new secretary, twenty-yea r-old 
Ei Seen Satama, whom I had first met in Cairo and who had been 
working with the Mount Sinai expedition. Raven-haired Eileen 
had been bom in Egypt of French parents. She was so vourig and 
attractive that it was not easy to believe that she could be such a 
competent secretary and accomplished linguist, speaking English, 
French. Italian, and various dialects or Arabic. She had been a 
gTeat help at Mount Sinai, while standing the somewhat difficult 
hie there easily and cheerfully. As it turned out, her knowledge of 
Arabic and her common sense were both life-savers for the 
expedition in the months that lay ahead. 

George I arrier, who hdd the post of Administrative Assistant 
on the second campaign Eu Beihan, sailed on the S.S. Sltrl 
it mm with new supplies and equipment, among which there 
was no steam-roller for the Sultan or Mukalla, hut somethin* 
even better—a Le Tourneau road-scraper worth around $35,000. 

1 knew that this would satisfy completely the customs officials of 
Mukalla, but I did not anticipate that it would cause trouble in 
other circles. The trouble confronted me almost immediately 
after landing by plane at Bohan, so I had to fly immediately 
!tt . l ^ Scc ^ ^enfHussein, who was visiting that fair city. 
Sheni Hussein was the last person I expected to cause the 
ocpedition any difficulties, since he had been so very helpful dur- 

2 tT *5 TTA nCl ^ But it seems 

hat the shenr had heard about ,hc Le Toomeau road-scraper 

P«cnied to the Mukalla government. He reasoned that. Am S- 

Ti ° r “ Amcritan goodwiU, here was a country getting 

^ur L S r r m r ly for aJJowin e °ur expedition' to pj 

sjKike to the Sherif it became obvious to me that some 
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adviser had put him up to this act of being tough and making 
big demands upon us* fie handed me an ultimatum of fifteen 
pom is that asked for everything* All our vehicles were to be 
turned over to Sherif Hussein at the conclusion of our work in 
Belhan. All gold and silver unearthed by die expedition was to 
go to Sherif Hussein* And the rest of die demands were com¬ 
parable—and unacceptable. 

The Sherif really did not have much heart for his demanding 
role* and I decided that he planned to be as difficult as possible 
the first day, asking for everything under the sun, so that on the 
second day he could turn on the charm—as only he could do it— 
and graciously withdraw several demands, winding up perhaps 
with more than he might have obtained otherwise* Actually, there 
was no trouble about dropping the more ridiculous of die fifteen 
points. As (o a division of archaeological specimens, we agreed to 
a fifty-fifty split* And in true Arab fashion we left for a later date 
the difficult question of the gold and silver. We parted the best 
of friends and I flew back to Beihan, picking up in Aden three of 
our staff members who had just arrived there—Dr. Jamtne, Girair 
Palamoudian, our Armenian artist and draftsman and Gus Van 
Beck t pottery specialist and a graduate of Professor A) bright^ 
courses at Johns Hopkins. Finally, in the middle of February, 

I was back at our mud palace overlooking ancient Timna, 
ready to start work. 
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EILEEN 

I),!™ 1 ! A . F * VV ’ DAYS wc Vl 'cre comfortably settled, and 
jn; ™ /rom Emir Sa| th, son of Sheri/ Hussdn, who 

J cd us for dinner. We almost lost Eileen on this happy occasion 
S&T .he first time the ft* had laid eye. on 

" blt ' and *" » enjoy himself 

mrl l '^ pedllIon - Af,cr dinner, we went upstairs to my 
.. ,Ulcrf ' he llstcl ' cd ' Vltb expressions of joy and rapture to my 

^71' !r\ Knjp3 ' Go ° d ™ n ' LxondWMBpton 

oTZZ" ** f th ? ukuidc ^ Ei& Bureau, one of 

Institutjol Tnd assodatcd with thc Smithsonian 

t 7 ’ Z £™" ljf fr0m Maf >^ College, Tennessee, 
the Ernir’ ' t ^ 7 " retui ' ,1cd tbc ***** wit h a courtesy call on 

mL^ Vf m k th V ,illagC ° f Nu ^ b - ^ young Z 

wot n She ^ *T - *B upperila/Arab 

sinhTof 7* pr0baljiy Slrucl£ dumb with wonder, too at the 
sight ot another vouns eirJ sneak imr a ™ k * t r 

*■*- **3 2££SSs3ft 

01 a green crescent surrounded bv whit* r r b 

miirli inrr,^ j i . i^mie stars, Eileen wai very 

sir! t«ho ymMuTtSm a, .‘slave 

S~« of her (lender &T£d £ * “!' d “T™ Tht 

balancing water i„«™7 7 ! en,iance ' J b y “ lifetime of 
nature revealed themsdv« In hcT^ ^ ^ ‘ lnd !iappy 
quid, eyes and ready smile. " Va)KBKn1s “ we!1 « in her 

of our wpedidon^blew thl! shVhid'r ^ 7*™' for ,hc mo ™ s 
Since the girj was a slave ^ n !? Und an cxcdlcnt subject, 
filmed, u custom did not' c c ‘ 11 *llow herself to be scon end 
custom dtd uo, recut,e her to hide her face or herself. 
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The Emir’s young wife said it would be agreeable to her if we 
took pictures, so the next day several of us paid a visit with Eileen. 
At that point, the slave girl became shy and coy, but happily 
flattered by the attention she was receiving. We got a wonderful 
shot of Eileen bringing the girl from the door of the house, of the 
girl grinning, laughing, and trying to rum away from the camera. 
I don’t know what Eileen finally said to her in Arabic to keep her 
in a good pose, but suddenly she stopped retreating and smiled 
engagingly into the camera, her excitement showing in every loot; 
and movement. 

from Eileen's visits to liar ecus and her conversations with Arab 
wives as well as husbands, she gained a knowledge of marriage 
customs in that part of the world that the rest of us would have 
been denied. 


An Arabian girl's wishes arc not often consulted as to the man 
she marries. Her father's choice is taw, though in some cases a 
mother may have a strong influence on her husband's decision. 
There is no courtship between a girl and her husband-to-be, and 
she may know nothing about his character or feelings until after 
she is married. Often she knows little even then* for an Arab docs 
not look upon liis wife as an equal nor consider marriage a fifty- 

fifty partnership. He seldom discusses affairs with Jib wife_ 

business, politics, feelings, or aspirations—and rarely consults 
her even when an important decision concerning the entire 
family b to be made. The husband b complete boss* What lie says 
is ]aw m his family, not to be questioned. 

Vou might wonder if a wife can possibly be happy In the Arab 
world. Most of them seem to be as happy as wives in the Western 
world. They have never heard of other ways of arranging things 
and have been brought up to expect and fulfil die roJe of wife as 
conceived by Arab men. Everyone has long accepted as fact here 
that men are superior to women, and fathers are deliriously proud 
when a son is bom, especially if it b the firstborn, Arab men are 
ashamed to have only daughters and a wife who bears uq children 
or only girls soon loses favour. 
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The prospective husband must pay to the girl’s Father a mehr or 
dowTy, which varies widely according to the man's financial 
poiidoiij the girTs age and beauty, and her father’s financial 
position. In other words* the younger and more beautiful the gir^ 
the more a father can get for her. The dowry also differs in 
different sections of Arabia, running sometimes as low as 10 
Maria Theresa dollars or as high as i : ooo Maria Theresa dollars. 
1 he girl Furnishes her own trousseau, whose beauty and size are 
in proportion to the dowry and her position, A wealthy girl's 
trousseau h extremely elaborate and quite breathtaking—lovely 
siik gowns, embroidered Lingerie, and costly jewels. The new 
husband must supply she house and furnishings, although in 
some cases the bride furnishes linens, siJvcr a and such. 

Since the hither arranges marriags it is not uncommon for an 
eighty-year-old man to many a six tceu-year-old girl, and quite 
usual For an Arab man to marry a girl half his age. Sometimes a 
girl may be only ten years old when she marries, though theoretic¬ 
ally her husband is not supposed to have intimate relations 
with her until she has matured, at about fourteen years. The bride 
absolutely nuut be a virgin, and that fact must be proved not only 
to her husband but to a] I the family after the First night. The 
bedding is actually displayed early the first moming a and every¬ 
one is quite happy and satisfied if bloodstains are found. If they 
are not, bride and groom* and the girJ T s family, are in disgrace# 
The husband has only one course to loltow in such a case* if he b 
not to lose Faco divorce his bride. Some men do it immediately, 
others may wait for a week or two before returning the girl to her 
parents. If he loves her and would really like to keep her, it is 
very difficult. 

Sometimes there is considerable violence when a girl cannot 
show the blood proof of her virginity. If the husband, who feels 
cheated and disgraced, does not beat the girl, her parents are 
Likely to—and sometimes both# A girl may be thrown out of her 
parents' home and disowned. 

According to the Moslem religion, a man may have as many as 
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Tour wives at a time. Divorce is easy for the husband; he need 
have no complaint or grounds of any kind. All he must do is to 
say aloud three times, in the name of Allah, that he divorces his 
wife, gi ving her name. Then he tells a judge or other official that 
he has done so and receives a document the equivalent of our 
divorce papers. A wife in most instances can only get a divorce 
from her husband on grounds of non-support. 

If a man has four wives, he provides for them according to his 
financial resources. If he has plenty of money p lie establishes each 
wife in a separate home, and he spends a night or two in each 
home in rotation. This kind of plural marriage works out very 
well, since the wives are not in immediate contact with each other 
and cannot develop jealousies and quarrels. 

If a man hasn't enough money, all die wives live in the same 
houses each wife having her own room, sometimes rather small. 
The wives share the housework, cooking, and other duties, and 
each wife looks after her own children. There is bound to be 
friction in such cases, especially if the husband favours one wife 
more than the others, which often happens. There is always a 
+ 'No, t wife/ 1 usually die one he married lmt T who lias mom 
influence and power than the others. But if the first wife docs 
not hear a son, the wife who docs so may become dominant. 
Sometimes a man gives the No, i position to another wife for 
other reasons, maybe because she is more beautiful, fun to be 
withp or more appealing sexually. The husband's decision is law, 
it Is true, but he cannot eliminate friction when wives all live 
together* 

Actually when a man has Limited means, he usually just marries 
otic wife, or sometimes two. In the case of two wives some friction 
may ari^ } but not as much as if he had lour. If one wife dies, 
then the other wives take care of her children* and this b another 
source of friction—a wife will be inclined to favour her own 
children over those of even a dead rival. 

l¥ One Arab wife once told me” Eileen reported* "that unless a 
man can do justice to each wife equally* he should marry only one 
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woman. As she said, *He should feel equally, sleep equally, and 
laugh equally T with each wife/ She also said a man should go to 
one wife a night* never to wo different wives in the same night. !S 

“I have never heard of an old maid in Arabia,' 1 Eileen also told 
us, “anti in that respect I believe Arab women are happier and 
less frustrated than some of their European sisters/ 1 

I had been a little concerned about EUcen*s comfort in the mud 
palace* Being a veteran of the Mount Sinai expedition, she could, 
I knew, accommodate herself to a good deal of the unusual and 
unconventional in the way of living quarters. But staying for four 
of five months in a mud palace in southern Arabia is a different 
matter. Brought up in a well-to-do home with many servants to 
make life easy, she has never before even done her own laundry, 
which she now did with great enthusiasm. We brought with us, 
of course, numerous conveniences of Western civilization, such 
as an electric fighting system, canned and frozen food, refrigera¬ 
tors and deep freezes. Still, a building made of mud, straw, and 
dung is a building of mud, straw, and dung, even when covered 
with whitewash. And it was still a favourite rendezvous for 
Beiham spiders, who seemed to have grown a Elttie larger in eight 
months—as poor Eileen found out. One evening before retiring, 
she removed her ixrdsprcad only to discover with horror a big 
spider spread comfortably in the middle of her bed. 

Fortunately, however, Eileen was delighted with the mud 
palace and found it quite comfortable. By the time she had 
finished hanging curtains she had made out of mosquito nets* her 
room looked beautiful. Its prize piece of furniture was a real bed, 
in place of the Army cots used by everyone else- This convenience 
came to her as a result of Jama T s concern and generosity. Feeling 
that no lady should be expected to sleep on □ cot, he had brought 
his own bed from his home in Aden for her use. 

Eileen was particularly fond of our unusual bathroom—the 
only one she had ever heard of, she said* that was open-air and 
enabled one to take a shower while looking at beautiful scenery. 
This room was on the top Boor and had been added over an 
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extending roof of the floor below* Since there was nothing above 
i!iis level* it was not necessary to put a ceiling on it. One wall* 
looking out over the Wadi Bcihan l was just about shoulder high. 
Hi us the bather had complete privacy, a sun bath* and a lovely 
view all at once. 

The only threat to privacy came when the Arab water^fooy 
filled the tank on the roof with water for the shower. This he did 
once a day, carrying goa^kin after goatskin filled with water up 
through the house* The tact and diplomacy of this boy amazed ns 
alb Without anyone saying a word to him, he adopted the practice 
of knocking at Eileen^ door when he began his water-carrying 
chore* If she happened to be in her room, he knew that .she was 
not in the bathroom* so he proceeded with his work. If he found 
her room empty and the bathroom door locked, he assumed that 
she might be there and waited ill the hall until she appeared* 
Then, when there was no danger or his seeing her in her hath, he 
filled the lank. Under the circumstances, ii is not surprising that 
Eileen looks upon the South Arabians as the most courteous and 
considerate men in the world. 
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THE SCAIFES 

ith our labour POkce assembled, the digging, haul* 
ing t and dumping of sand began. We lost four of our worker* a 
couple of days later when 1 received a note from Shcrif Abdullah, 
Governor of Aseilan* It asked If we would mind greatly if four 
little boys currently employed at the South Gate might be 
re turned home to continue their studies in school* They were later 
seen with their legs chained togetherj clanking their way to higher 
lemming. One small Eal Harith boy could not he persuaded* 
however; though only seven years old* his indignation was no less 
than that of his adult brothers, “I am one of the birds of the 
deserij he protested, LL I must fly over the wide spaces. If yon 
cage me 1 shall pine away and die/ J 

r boys go to school in Beihan, where they study the 

Koran and learn how to read and write. Girls stay at home, where 
the) learn how to sew, cook, and perform other domestic duties. 

Another boy was greeted with open arms and much attention. 
He was die h6y whose lace had been eaten away by yaws. I 
recalled my promise to Dr. McNinch to give him a report on the 
boy, and 1 remembered* too, how many medical men in die 
United States had said, after looking at Ills picEurc, ”He simply 
hasn't a fighung chance to survive.” But here he was—aUve and 
apparently well Major portions of his face were missing, as the 
parts which had been eaten away completely did not grow back- 
But the eating away had stopped at almost the point it was when 
i>r, Mac treated the boy. Our new medical man, Dr, Valentin 
dc Mj guard, examined the boy carefully and pronounced him 

completely cured—a report I happily wrote to Dr, McNinch at 
once. 

Our hospital was going full blast even before we could start 
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excavating again, with Dr* dc Mignard continually being amazed 
at the same things that had amazed Dr. McNlncb the first season. 
We had borrowed the good doctor from the Hollywood Presby¬ 
terian Hospital for our second campaign. Bom in Russia thirty 
years bdbre of French and Russian parents, he had lost his wife 
and two small children when the Americans bombed his Euro¬ 
pean borne during the war. Later, as a displaced person, he had 
entered the United States, where his medical degree and know¬ 
ledge of sixteen languages enabled him to obtain a position as 
orange-picker in Southern California. It was some time before he 
was able to establish himself as a physician and surgeon. Despite 
his many languages, English was the one he knew the least about, 
but his facial expressions usually made up for what his vocabulary 
and grammar lacked. 1 remember his complaining* "These Arabs 
don't know- absolutely nothing about time. Women she jujt lira 
day from day and finally comes in dispensary with swelled tummy 
complaining she been pregnant For over three yeara too many!" 

About a week after my arrival in Bcihan* Charlie McCollum 
returned from a rush trip to Mukalla, where he had picked up the 
last members of the expedition—Wallace Wade, who had been 
director of photography at Mount Sinai and occupied the same 
post for our second Beihan campaign; Robert Carmean, motor 
transport specialist and student at the University of Redlands; 
a nd John Simpson* assistant archaeologist from the Carnegie 
Museum, In addition^ they brought our new Q.E. deep-freeze 
unit and a good supply of food to put in it. The next Sunday- 
evening Professor Albright and I initiated the first of our Beihani 
church services, with the Reverend Gus Van Beek presiding. 

Full-time excavation was now going on at four sites* The most 
important archaeological project of the second campaign was 
certainly the continuation and completion of the cross-section at 
Hajar bin Humeftd, which would provide us with the chronology' 
of ancient South Arabian history to which all other work must 
be referred, Professor Albright selected Donald Dragoo, twenty- 
five-ycar*<>]d archaeologist from the University of Indiana, to 
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cany on the work tit fiajar bin HumcicJ, in association with Gus 
Van Seek, who would record the pottery levels and dates. 

Fhe graveyard at Hald bin Aqtl was put under the direction of 
Robert Shalkop of the Smithsonian Institution. Unfortunately, 
some of die that Sandy Honeyman had so carefully exca¬ 

vated die previous year had been badly smashed during otiF 
absence, doubtless by Bedouin treasure-hunters, who found 
nothing oi value to them anti destroyed things valuable to us. 

Our most impressive site was the South Gate with its courtyard 
and neighbouring buildings* With dreams of more bronze lions 
and such, Professor Albright assigned Ellis Bureaw to this dig. 
The fourth site was that which* from die air r proved itself to 
be Timna's largest uncxqavaied area, in the city's centre. Here 
huge blocks of stone pushed their comers through the smothering 
sandj but enough of them were seen to indicate that this must 
have been the city's most imposing structure^ I started fresh 
excavations here, w ith James Swauger* Curator of Man from the 
Carnegie Museum* to direct operations* We hoped that w i e might 
find a temple or possibly a royal palace* 

I was happy to have the work at all four sites start off smoothly, 
vhh the promise of many more finds during this second season, 
especial!) since I wanted two important visitors to see our expedi¬ 
tion in full operations for without them we might not have been 
able to continue work at atL They were Alan and Sarah Scaifc, 
of Pittsburgh, whose support* direct and indirect* had been id 
large measure responsible !br our financial security during a 
second campaign in Bcihan. Actually, Pittshurghj leading Indus- 
trial city, owes much of its own financial reality to the genius of 
Sarah Scajfcs father, Richard B. Mellon, and her famed nncJe p 
Andrew W. Mellon. 

Hi ere was a flurry of preparations for several days before their 
arrival p not only on our part but in the entire domain of Sherif 
Huttcin, who decided !o give a royal welcome to such distin¬ 
guished visitors, I went to Aden the day before their expected 
arrival there, only to leant that they would land within a few 
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hfiurs instead of tiie next day* I rushed aa urgent raosa^ to 
Sherif Hussein to speed tip the ceremonies he planned, hoping 
that for once the uncertain wireless was really opera ting. 

After the Seaifes' arrival in Aden, we decided to fly to Bcihan 
in their chartered British Dakota, since they wanted to do a Li trie 
sight-seeing in southern Arabia after visiting our excavations. On 
I he way to Timna* our pilot drded around the unique fortress of 
Qara, built high on top of a huge, truncated mourn lain. Suddenly 
Alan Scaife said* 11 What are those flashes directly below us?* t 
The flashes turned out to be unfriendly rifle fire from one 
corner of die fortress, aimed at us, so we hurriedly paid our 
respects to-Qara by dipping our wings and flew an + A few 
minutes later we landed at Jaw al Milah, seven miles from Tirana. 

After a quick visit to our headquarters, we headed for Sherif 
HusscirTs capital, where the ruler of Bcihan put on a spectacular 
show. Hircc thousand tribesmen of different colours and allegi- 
ances had responded to his call and were lined up in massed row’s 
on one side of a large held. We stood on the other side, where 
we had stopped our trucks to be greeted by Sherif Hussein— 
Sarah and Alan Scaife., Sherif Hussein, Emir Saleh, several 
members of the cxpedirion t and Major Basil Stager, British 
Agent, On top of one of our trucks* Wallace Wade was busy with 
hu Cin£ camera M aided by Chester Stevens, assistant photo¬ 
grapher during the second season. 

At a signal* a company of the SheriPs finest horsemen per¬ 
formed for us, charging down the field toward us at a dead run, 
shooting their rifles in die air and whooping at the top of their 
lungs. J ml before reaching us they swerved to one side in a doud 
of dust. Next came large groups of indigo-palmed tribesmen of 
the Musabcin, walking forward hand in liand with a peculiar 
dancing step and chanting weirdly at the top of their lungs* 
Other groups dashed forward between them, firing rifles in the 
shouting and leaping* while still more wielded ihcir naked 
jambiyas as iT slicing up their enemies, cutting die air in from of 
them with a strange rotating motion. 
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Across the field they came, closer and closer, until they began 
to press near to our group. They were curious to see the visitors 
for whom Sherif Hussein had summoned them* and they were 
giving a warm greeting in that old Arab fashion of firing rifles as 
close to their fri ends as possi ble. But I was a little uneasy, wonder¬ 
ing it Sherif Hussein could be sure that ever)' one of 3,000 tribes¬ 
men felt so friendly, George Farrier and I climbed on top of 
another truck, figuring that from this elevated position we could 
at least cover our guests. 

My peace of mind received a further jolt when I saw Major 
Seager standing next to Sarah and Alan Sc ail e and 1 recalled that 
some wild tribes of south-west Arabia had put a high price on his 
heaefi This moment would give an excellent opportunity for 
someone to collect it. 

A few months before, on Christmas Eve, Major Seager had 
been out for a late stroll in 13 ha fa, accompanied by Mrs, Seager, 
He happened to notice, walking nearby with some companions, 
an Arab from a different locality. Major Seager stopped and 
asked him where he came from, and the man replied that Dhala 
was his home. When the Major pointed out that tills could not be 
so, the man drew his jambiya, slashing the famous British Agent 
from eye to cheek and then plunging the knife in his cheat, Mir¬ 
aculously, the blade entered near one side of die heart and 
pushed it aside instead of piercing it. 

Major Seager grabbed his assailant and in the fight the Arab 
fell on Ids own jambiya and cut oil'four fingers on one hand. At 
that moment, government guards coming up from behind killed 
the would-be assassin and in the resulting battle there were 
several fatalities among the guards and the companions of the 
riam Arab, Throughout the battle* Mrs. Seager calmly stood over 
her husband and threw rocb at the Arabs. It was two o'clock in 
the morning before a doctor reached the Major’s side, and only 
a man of his stamina could have survived. 

The assassin, named Saycd Abdu Daim, had come to Dhala 
specifically 10 kill Major Seager, planning to do the job later in 
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the evening, W hen he met his victim unexpectedly he had to 
advance his time schedule on the spur of the moment* 

T felt a peculiar satisfaction when I noted that Major Reager 
now carried a revolver. When I first arrived in South Arabia, 
many conservative British officials had smiled with condescend¬ 
ing amusement at my low-slung Colt* mating humorous refer¬ 
ences to n Gowboy Phillips” and 4i BilJy the Kid.” Now the 
Britishers’ No, i authority on life and security in the Protect unite 
had also become a “cowboy” and carried at his hip his most 
valuable insurance policy. 

Perhaps that was. one reason no one tried to collect the price on 
Major Stagers head that day. In any event, the noisy and 
colourful outdoor welcoming ceremonies finally ended without 
accident or fatality, and Sherif Hussein ushered m ail into a long 
rwm covered with carpets and pillows* After a series of elaborate 
speeches, Alan Scalfe presented a Polaroid camera to Sherif 
Hussein, who in turn presented him with a gold-inlaid jambiya. 
During the speeches* Sarah Scaife and Eileen were entertained 
in much better fashion by visiting the harem upstairs. When they 
returned* Sarah showed us a lovely silver belt presented by Sherif 
Hussein^ daughter, who, she reported, was a beauty. After 
dinner, I presented two Dc Luxe Model yo Winchesters to Sherif 
Hussein and the Emir, and we departed for Tirana, dead tired. 

fhe nest day I took the Scaifes on a detailed tour of our four 
excavation sites, and then we took ofF in their plane Tor the 
HadhramauL Charlie McCollum and Bob Camtean had already 
preceded us with trucks and camping equipment for a stay of a 
few days. After the plane took off I managed to persuade our 
navigator to make a slight detour so that we could fly over for- 
bidden Marib* Planes violate the Yemen frontier repeatedly— 
especially since its location is disputed—without anyone's know- 
whether he has violated it or no[. In the back of nay head 
there was still that old dream of excavating at the Queen of 
Sheba*a capital* unlikely as it seemed. I knew, loo, that ihe 
Strifes would be thrilled to see this most fabulous of the ancient 
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chits of South Arabia. The pilot circled the ruins several timSj and 
Wallace \\ade shot movies of the old city and the famous dam. 
Turning toward the Hadhramant, we decided to fly over 
another city that we had been unable to visit by land—forbidden 
Shabwa H Thus we saw within a few hours, three capitals of 
ancient South Arabian kingdoms—Timm, capital of Qataban, 
Marib s capital of Sheba, and Shabwa, capital of Hadhramaut. 

Our navigator had some difficulty in locating Shabwa t which 
is not at all pretentious or imposing. Sarah, looking through her 
window, inquired in a puzzled tune what there was about this 
unimpressive view below to cause so much excitement. I ex¬ 
plained that Shahwa, the mysterious "Sabota” of sixty temples 
mentioned by Pliny, had been the secret objective of almost 
every explorer to penetrate South Arabia, Tradilions of sand- 
covered temples* palaces, and buried treasures have made this 
one of the best-known and most souglil-afier spots. We were the 
first Americans to sec the old ruins, even from the air. 

Our plane landed at Qatn, and Charlie and Bob drove ns from 
there to Stiyim, where we had tea with Saiyid Abu Bakr* at 
whose palace we had slaved on our first trip to Bcihan. After tea, l 
suddenly became quite ill with a bad case of chills, and by the next 
morni ng I was very weak. This did not improve my appearance for 
OUf 9 ' 3 ° a udience with the Sid tan of Seiyun, rulin g chieftain 

of the Kathlri state. Once seated inside his snow-white palace, 
which is undoubtedly the most impressive structure in the Hadhra- 
maut* 1 turned to Eileen, who was busily talking to a mild-looking 
litde man in his late twenties sitting cross-legged on the floor* 
The Sultan must be lost l'* I exclaimed in a fairly loud voicen 
Eileen gave me a pitying look and went on talking to her little 
friend. Then the dawn broke,and I bowed meekly to His Highncw. 

Outside, while Wally Wade posed the Sultan for pictures, 
Sarah pointed out the women of the harem, who were peering 
■down at U5 through binoculars from an upper balcony. 

Hie next day* Sarah and Alan Senile took off for Beirut with 
the words, ‘‘Count us in for a visit next season, inshatiaL" 
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CITIES OF THE DEAD 

During our first season's campaign at the huge cemetery 
of Hatd bin AqiI T we had all commented upon the evidence of a 
fairly large structure at the fool of the mound's west slope* Bob 
Shalkop and his crew of workmen started removing the accumu¬ 
lated debris of $ r o0O years at this spot and soon uncovered a 
huge stone enclosure* roughly oblong in shape and with many 
recessed niches or panels formed by alternate projections and in¬ 
dentations of the building stones. Professor Albright said that this 
style was probably an imitation of the late Babylonian, and that 
the structure—a kind of mortuary chapel—may originally have 
been built in the form of a pyramid. After a few days 1 digging 
to clear out the interior, the walls were seen to be lined with 
sun-dried mud brick. 

The most significant discovery in Uiis building led to a Tremend¬ 
ous digging operation. In one of the rooms, Bob Shalkop found 
a hole in the floor—a carefully constructed stone shaft rectangular 
in shape. It was filled with stones, sand, and debris, so Bob 
erected a scaffolding on top, with tope and pulley for hauling 
tip the large stones# Down into the shaft he went, while we all 
hazarded guesses as to what the shaft might lead us to» Our 
hope was for a large and important burial chamber dial had, 
because of its depth, been overlooked by the many grave robbers 
of the past. It was not a strong hope* however, for we had en¬ 
countered no other evidence of deep and elaborate burial in Soudi 
Arabia, 

At a depth of nine feet* an archaic inscription was found on 
a plaster overlay of the stone. Running from right to left, (he 
words mentioned a mukarrib who ruled about die susih century 
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B ' r ' This confirmed the opinion already formed from other 
evidence, that this mausoleum and shaft belonged to the period 
of the mukarribs, or priestly rulers, of Qataban before kings were 
the ruler, of the nation. 

At a depth of twenty feet the shaft changed Its shape, becoming 
round instead of rectangular, and a good deal smaller in size. 
The digging was harder, but the men kept at it, wondering 
occasionally if they had encountered an old well, although a well 
in n mortuary chapel seemed out of place. 

W hile excavators kept on going deeper into the narrowing 
shaft, others were working on the slope above, where they un¬ 
covered a second mausoleum, older than the first but without a 
deep hole in the ground. Inside they- found a series of mud-brick 
bene lies which were probably designed to receive o fie rings to the 
dead. There were indications, too, that after this mausoleum had 
fallen into disuse, the spot had been occupied at three different 
times, very likely by people who used the foundations of the 
mausoleum on which to build mud-brick dwellings. 

A third mortuary building was then discovered up the slope 
from the second, with one of its walls actually adjoining that of 
the next one below. The masonry of this structure was even older 
than that oJ the others, and here Bob Shalkop's Egyptian foreman, 
Ahmed Mohammed All, one of our six newly acquired Cuftis, 
uncovered a room with paving stones, its interior walls covered 
with plaster. I he room even had cut-stone drains and a stairway 

& H tdnting back to the seventh or eighth century n.c. 

About 150 feet up the slope of Haid bin Aqil, Bob Shalkop’s 
men uncovered and cleared eleven multiple-roomed family 
tombs. They were rectangular and built against each other, 
one rough stone wall often serving two buildings. Each tomb 
contained a central aisle, with eight to len chambers on either 
side, divided vertically into Individual graves about thirty inches 
wide and six and a half feet long. 

With all this excavation in a graveyard—usually the richest 
wurcr of archaeological prizes—very few spectacular finds were 
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made. By far the most exciting was a group of eleven alabaster 
objects from the antechamber to a tomb, only a few feet from the 
spot at which Professor Hrmeyman had stopped digging the first 
season* There were carved human heads and figures* bulls' 1 heads* 
and inscribed votive tablets, ah standing patiently m a row, wait¬ 
ing to be discovered. 

As the stone shaft went deeper and deeper* we found more and 
more ancient inscriptions among the debris hauled out or it, 
and one bit of statuary that must be recognised as among the 
oldest so far found in South Arabia* The eyes were carved in a 
characteristic Egypto- Phoenician style which cannot possibly be 
later than the fourth century ax* 

Finally, as the season wore on* the bottom of the shah was 
reached—sixty feet below the surface. Its last few feet were carved 
roughly out of bed rock t which must have been a terribly difficult 
task for the ancient Qatzbanians who fashioned it* 1 here was 
obviously no fine burial chamber leading from the shaft. It was 
no well, for the bottom of the shaft was still far above the under¬ 
ground Water-level- The only possible conclusion was that the 
important occupant of the mausoleum above was supposed to use 
die shaft as a method by which his spirit could travel IP the world 
of the dead. Certainly the shaft hits a religious significance in 
connection with burial and death. 

A few days later we visited another city of the dead on the 
occasion of a trip to Mabb^a Pass* a narrow and difficult cut 
through the mountains leading to the present-day \cmcni 
village of Harib. Just beyond the pass, and very close to the ill- 
defined border between Yemen and the Western Aden Pro¬ 
tectorate lay the ruins of the ancient city of Hajar Menu ez-Zurir, 
which wc wanted to have a look at* 
bince Shcrir Hussein was leaving for Mukaila for a vail, his 
sntij Emir Saleh, agreed to accompany us and arrange for our 
horaes and camels- Armed with a sketch map, we set olf at four 
o'clock one morning. Since we were moving so dose to the Yemen 
border, our trip was labelled top secret for security purposes* but 
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word about it leaked out and no one was at all surprised si our 
departure* There is no such thing as a secret in Arabia* 

At the village of Nuqub we stopped for Emir Saleh and a picked 
trew of Ikihsm tribal guards, then drove south as far as Hajar 
bin Humdd, Here we turned abruptly west up the Wadi \Ul> 
laqa, and after three frightful mite left our trucks under guard 
at the little village of Bir Hegera. Here reinforcemems joined us 
in the form of Rais Tabet with seven government guards, Abd- 
rtibbuh Ah with eight tribal guards. Five Ashraf from the Wadi 
Harih to the north, and two donkey men* nine horses, four 
donkeys* and three camels. With these added to my sturdy group 
which included Charlie McCollum, Dr, Jamme, WallaceWade, 
Pr. do Mignard, Chester Stevens, and Jama* we felt ready and 
willing for almost anything* 

Sometimes riding and sometimes walking, we started ascending 
the pass, which nmazed us more and more the farther wc went. 
Here was an artificial, man-made road which in antiquity served 
to join the Wadi Bdhan and the Wadi Harib* in its length of 
three miles, it rose and descended about 1*000 feet by a series of 
hairpin turns, built up on terraces which had low protective 
walls, on the outer edges. The road itself, between twelve and 
fifteen feet wide, was paved with huge flagstones, some of 
them formed into steps in the steepest sections* As wc lalsoured 
up the slope and around the sharp turns, wc looked down at 
ihe worn, rough stones with the realisation, that where our feet 
stepped the padded hoofs of incense-laden camels had trod T by 
the thousands, twenty-five centuries before, Mablaqa Pass hail 
heen a crucial link in the ancient iticcnsc route, one of the main 
highways by which the wealth of the East had reached the 
markets of the West, 

wc approached the top of the pass, the incline became so 
steep that the ancient builders of the road had been unable to 
construct more terraces with hairpin tuna by which to reach the 
summit. So they had just cut the road straight through the solid 
rock at the top^fifteen to twenty feet wide, forty feet deep, and 
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CITIES OP THE DEAD 

jog feet long. With the most primitive took, it muse have been a 
Eraneudotis undertaking—like cutting a tunnel with an ice-pick. 

As we stood in this rock-walled pass, we wondered exactly why 
the Qatab&nians had struggled so hard To construct a road here 
when, only a few miles to the north, the flat plain west of Ttmtia 
offered an easy route to the Wadi Harib and Marib—easy, at 
li ig[ s fbr the camel caravans of those days. The answer obviously 
lay in Qatabanian control of the Incense trade that passed 
through its territory . The kingdom grew rich on taxes levied upon 
caravans, and would naturally go to almost any length to keep 
those taxes and allow no loopholes. 

Dropping down on (he other side by another remarkable series 
of paved turns, we slopped at length at the village of Bir Guw- 
amha. Just as we mounted to go on, my horse, an especially 
vicious creature, jumped Dr. Jamine's mount, and the doctor 
a nose-dive* with me on top, 1 decided to stop trying to be a 
cowboy and mounted the nearest camel, but once again I found 
that for me at least, there is no such thing as a comfortable 
position on thig beast. 

Our route led to the north of a saucer-shaped mountain called 
Jchel Qam Obeid* dnwm to the Wadi el Ain* a tributary' of the 
^adi Harib, and on to the high mound and mins of Hajar Henu 
^-Znrir* 

1 Ili ancient Qatabanian city was unusual in that many of its 
buildings had remained intact without the protective covering of 
' 1 •' °f sand. Somehow* the winds blew through the wadi iti 
atJJ h a w'&y that sand did not drift deep around the ok! walls and 
^btniis, but on the other hand they had been exposed to the 
T^ar and tear of wind* rain T and human beings lor many 
^murie^ 

^ r - Jamme got busy at once, as might have been expected, 
spying inscriptions. Wallace Wade and Chester Stevens were 

1 photographing the mini. After a look around* the rest of 
expedition staff went exploring* accompanied by a few 
S^fe nmtcm guards, who had obviously been instructed not to let 
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us out of their sight. In the distance, I saw a huge mound that 
Looked so much like a buried town that I wanted to investigate 
it. We walked ahead, dapite the mutterings of some of the guards, 
who suddenly stood still and would go no further. Taking careful 
note of this new development, the rest or us fi.vcd our eyes on the 
mound and slowly walked ahead, 

When we reached it we found old ruins, broken votive offerings, 
and oLher indications which showed tu that we had found 
another cemetery, another city of the dead—undoubtedly the 
cemetery for the city of Hcnu ez-Zurir. As we puttered about 
piekmg up old pieces of stone, bits of pottery, and other objects in 
the festoon of detectives, several Arabs with rifles appeared from 
the opposite side of the mound. They did not look at all frientliv, 
as they held their guns ready in hands all too nervous for my 
comfort, They began to speak and, with a rather threatening 
pohteness inquired just how long wc intended to visit in Yemen. 
Ue smiled, waved a cheery goodbye, and retreated from die diy 
of the dead. 
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LADY BAR’AT 


VI end ell, i consider this our most important find to 
date—even more important than the lions." 

It was Professor Albright speaking, idler our small group 
returned from Mablaqa Pass, He was obviously quite excited and 
dined over a discovery made during our absence. So excited that 
he neglected to tell us what had been found and where. 

will also add a great deal to our knowledge of mortuary 
practices and offerings to the dead/ 1 he announced triumphantly. 

Wonderful I” I said. M But, Professor, even though I do not 
warn to appear unduly impatient, can you tell me what you have 
found? 1 * 


Ohj ytSj of course/' the Professor replied. “Weil, you will 
recall that we found no objects of major importance in the upper 
t*™ strata of House Yafesh/ 1 

I nodded. By this time the House Yafash had been uncart lied. 
We had been delighted to find three rooms along its cast side 
completely Imaci—'the lint such instance in South Arabian 
excavations, giving us an excellent idea of the inside apjiearcmce of 
ars ancient Qatah anin n house. Many objects had been found— 
hronae mirrors and incense boxes—w hich were very m oling and 
instructive, but notiling of significance comparable to the lions of 
Timna. All J could do was to let the Professor tell the story in 
his own way. 

M You will also reca ll/* he continued, il dtat w hen we began 
clearing House Hadath, I suggested that we carefully check die 
stratifies lion for comparison with dial ot House Ti afash, across the 
drect/* 


I noddedagam, House Hadath was Building D,discovered near 
die end of the first season, whose outer wall only had been 
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exposed to view* For some time the work of clearing the ulterior 
had been going on, 

\SeJSj Professor Albright went on p ^yesterday morning at 
i ih]0 I was below the wall of House Hadath taking notes from 
the street when Rais Gilam**—he was our chief Egyptian fore¬ 
man, an expert who had been in archaeological work forty-six 
years—“called me, saying \6Ma/ or Come up/ I went to him tod 
looked at the object he pointed out. There, to my astonishment, 
1 saw the back of a bronze statue seated on a stone pedestal. It 
was lying face down on the floor of the cel Jar room of Hou^c 
Hadath, I saw in one comer that some of the original plaster 
Door had been preserved by surrounding mud. It was obvious, 
upon closer examination, that this statue had fallen from an 
tipper story during the destruction of Timna. Since the weight of 
the statue and stone pedestal was so great, the pedestal which 
landed on the mud floor adjacent to the original plaster sank into 
it several centimetre^ wher ea s the face was left without serious 
damage just above the levd of the plaster, without striking or 
penetrating it. 

\Vc devoted the next hour and a half to removing and clean¬ 
ing the statue, using knives and then soft brushes to clear away 
tJie earth and corrosion* One arm had fallen off when the statue 
originally fell, but it was lying nearby* Tlic other came off when 
we first touched it, but the figure is easily restored and is com¬ 
plete* Gome and see it” 

1 his Is v hat I had wan ted to do ai once, so I ea gcrLy followed 
the Professor. As we walked toward the storeroom to view the new 
statue, he recalled another recent discovery, 

Oh t yes, one of the Guftb found two important pieces of 
pottery near our statue/^ he said + “One of them bore the stamp of 
the Greek potter Loonies. Since tins pottery is Urra sigiliate T it b 
of the greatest significance and will enable us to date the destruc¬ 
tion of Timna with great accuracy■>* 

I examined the bronze statue which the Professor pronounced 
our most important find. It was the figure of a lady, seated upon 
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a stone, altogether about three feet high. She was not as lovely as 
Miriam, by any means* hut perhaps that resulted from the 
difference between alabaster and bronze. Our lady possessed an 
aristocratic dignity that was impressive* and one felt right away 
that she was of high birth in ancient Qatabam 

The Hellenistic influence was apparent not only in the statue 
but in the lady herself, for her coiffure was an elaborate coiled 
and braided affair popular in the Greet world in the first century 
p*cu The cut of her flowing garments also w^as Greek tti style, and 
the Mod ellin g or die entire figure was clearly Hellenistic, 

Most important to the Professor was ihe long inscription on 
the pedestal base, which gave not only the name of the lady hut 
the name of the king who ruled in Timna at die time the statue 
was made. Pier name was the Lady Rar'at* and the king ivas 
Warawfl Ghaylan Yuhan a im t the son ofShahr Yagil Yuhargib, in 
whose reign the bronze lions of Timna were made. The inscrip¬ 
tion was a vodve memorial to ihe Lady Bar’at, giving information 
about mortuary practices and offerings to the dead* with details 
as to her family relationship and the names of the gods in honour 
of whom the inscription was engraved in beautiful Qata banian 
characters. 

The Professor's first estimate of the date of Timna's destruc¬ 
tion, around 50 p+e** was now revised to a later date and pinned 
down much more certainly, thanks to the Lady Bar 1 at and die 
pottery found near her. The type of pottery known as krra 
sigillatej or “sealed earth," was originally Roman and was 
introduced in the cast during the reign of Augustus, from 31 
0.C., to T4. It was used for only a limited time, and the 
practice of s tamping the pottcr T s name died out around a,d. 70 . 
The Professor also knew* an a result of his excavations in the north, 
that the same kind or krra sigillata was used in Palestine in the 
reign of Herod, Ring of J udea at the time or Christ* 

The evidence presented by the statue of Lady Bar’at confirms 
that of the pottery. Since the style of her hair and clothing was 
that of Greece around 50 s*c. and a time-lapse must be allowed 
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for its spread to South Arabia, we arc again brought to the time 
of Christ, or a few years before* as the date of the destruction of 
Tirana. Professor Albright set to work at once comparing this 
exact evidence with all the other evidence we had gathered, and 
with the Tacts known about South Arabian history From other 
sources. There was considerable confirmation of die slightly later 
da le T and many ques lions that had not been answered because of 
conflicting or inconclusive evidence now fell into their proper 
places* The picture of the chronology of South Arabia was fast 
becoming clear. 

'Die House Hadaih yielded other interesting and unique bronze 
pieces. One* found beneath the Lady Bar’at* was a plaque 
covered with an inscription and containing a small opening 
through which a hand projected* holding a shallow basin. The 
inscription made dear that tliis was a device Tor burning incense 
offerings, and the outstretched hand carried out the gesture oi 
making an offering graccfuhy and vividly. The Guftis also found 
a bronze head of a bull with widespread horns* I t had originally 
been suspended on a projection from the wall w hich stuck through 
a small hole that could be seen between the horns. 

A well-built stairway still intact to a height of about four feet 
above the floor-level proved that the House Hadath had been at 
least two stories in height. In two rooms, the plaster walls and 
floors were intact; two large holes in one of these rooms probably 
fiinctioncd as drains when the house was occupied* 

.Aside from the House Yafash and House Hadath, other im¬ 
portant work was done at the South Gale dig during the second 
season. Building G, which had been found near the end of the 
first season, was cleared much further, and was found to be 
constructed on high foundations, with two stairways* one on the 
south and another on the east side* leading into it. In the northern 
part of the building the excavators came upon a series of stone 
shafts„ some more than twenty feet deep, whose purpose is not 
clear. The fine masonry of Building C* its size and dominating 
position, in addition to die rows of benches found at the entrance 
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during the first season* all suggested to Professor Albright that 
this was a Hall of Justice, police headquarters, and jatl combined. 
There was also evidence that it had been used on two successive 
occasions after the fall of Tirana. Even though the city was never 
again a place of importance after its destruction shortly before 
the time of Christ, some business may have been conducted there. 
Hie most logical place would have been [his important building 
on an eminence* abo% r c the ashes and debris of the major portion, 
of the city* 

By the end of the second season* the South Gate dig covered an 
area, almost completely cleared, about soo feet long and 175 ^ cct 
wide. The gate itself, and adjoining walls, the entrance courtyard* 
two streets, and six major buildings were exposed to view and 
cleaned out* while several other bmlding* were partially un¬ 
covered. 

Other incidents of a non-archaeological nature occurred in eon* 
nection with the South Gate, Rais Gtlani captured the giant of 
giants among scorpions between two stones near the gate* and 
added him to our collection of specimens. Wallace Wade wanted 
to take movies of the spiders* but needed a human being in the 
pictures to show the relative size of these creatures. ^ ally thought 
that the leader of the expedition should get the benefit of this 
publicityj but I hurriedly remembered an appointment elsewhere* 
Others followed suit until young Chester Stevens stepped forward, 
calmly picked up one or the Hyc monsters! and let it crawl up his 
arm for the movies. Also, near the South Gate one evening a 
small Arab boy got down on his hands and knees in the sand and 
with one finger printed the word +a fiips. ,p Pointing at me p be 
proudly said* ll £ahib Flips!" which I thought was very good 
indeed. It made me wonder how many of exceptional talent live 
and die out there in the sand* without a chance at anything more 
Shan mere existence. 

F fhe South Gate was also responsible for the agreement that 
was finally reached between Shcrif Hussein and the expedition 
regarding the division of any gold th^t might be found in die 
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course of excavation?— a question that had been postponed at the 
start of the season. Although I did not know it until later, Sherif 
Hussein heard one day that work had ceased at the South Gate. 
The Ecihani who informed him of tins gave an the reason that 
“Sahib Philli ps was on the verge of discovering a huge amount of 
gold at tins point and wanted work stopped until there was an 
agreement regarding gold/ 1 Actually* we never expected to find 
gold objects of importance at the South Gate dig, even if they 
might have turned up elsewhere* Work had really stopped because 
at that time Ellis Burcaw, in charge of the dig, was 111 , along 
with two or three others who might have taken his place to keep 
the work moving ahead. 

In any event* the Sherif decided that he should come and see 
me about gold, I was glad to have the matter brought to a head 
because at that time Bob Shalkop was getting deeper and deeper 
into his shaft at Haiti bin Aqil, and 1 wouldn't have been too 
surprised to find gold objects there. Trying to reach an agree¬ 
ment about gold after a good find had been made would be 
extremely difficult* The attitude of the expedition was quite 
different from that of Sherif Hussein, of course. We were inter¬ 
ested in gold objects because of llicir artistic and archaeological 
value. The Sherif was interested in their monetary' value. To date 
we I tad found nothing besides the gold necklace of the first season, 
which technically belonged to Sherif Hussein* 

With Eileen acting as interpreter, Sherif Hussein and I dis¬ 
cussed gold for three long hou rs, after which the Sherif sugges ted 
that the expedition keep ao per cent, of any gold found, while 
he should have the balance. I countered with the proposal that 
wc should have a fifty-fifty partnership. Sherif Hussein found a 
way of agreeing while not agreeing, and Professor Albright was 
called to draw up a formal contract* which was signed on the 
spot with considerable ceremony. The expedition would receive 
25 per cent* gratis, with the privilege of purchasing another s?s 
per cent. With a hroad smile, Sherif Hussein saidj 4 ‘So now you 
have your 50 per cent, after alb™ 
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We might have known that after alt this literary effort we 
should discover no more gold. The looters of many centuries had 
been most thorough—so thorough that we were lucky to wind up 
w-ith even the gold necklace. The eventual ownership of the 
necklace proved* incidentally, that Sherif Hussein was actually 
much more warm-hearted and generous than one might think in 
the midst of nego tia t ion* . He insisted that the expedition should 
keep the necklace, which he had previously loaned to us. 

This generous act had an amusing aftermath, for Charles luge, 
who knew nothing about the gift, had published in the Aden 
press a statement that the gold necklace w ould be exhibited in 
Aden, Assuming that it belonged to the Sherif, this would be 
natural. But when the British authorities asked Sherif Hussein 
about it, when the time came for the display, the Sherif just 
smiled and said, |S 1 gave the Americans the necklace/ p And that 
was that. 
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BACK TO LOGO B.C. 

At the mound of Hajar bin Humcidi Bon Dragoo spent 
his first three weeks i ncreasing his working space, for he could not 
excavate much deeper in the gradual steps necessary- for a cross- 
section without more room. In the course of this clearing, a large 
new inscription was turned up in an early level Lhat had been 
reused by later Arabs, It turned out to be the most recent royal 
Qatabanian inscription found in our excavations 3 dating from 
just before the Christian era, almost at the time of Tirana's 
destruction, along with its neighbouring town to the south* for 
which we have never found an ancient name. 

As workmen pushed down through Strata D, E, and F p large 
quantities of pottery sherds were found, all of which Gus Van 
Beck studied carefully and preserved * He and Professor AJ bright 
agreed that pottery from Stratum F came from the sixth and 
seventh centuries mc, p so they still hoped that the bottom of the 
mound would lead them far back into the second millennium 
before Christ. 

At one period, all work at Hajar bin Humeid stopped became 
of the floods resulting from heavy rainstorms. Water rose so high 
in the Wadi Beihan that it was impossible to reach die mound 
safely. This wide flat valley that had so recently been a dry and 
dusty plain now resembled the Mississippi cm rampage. The 
torrent roared and swelled for several days, rushing over rocks 
and carrying heavy debris at high speed. Even the oldest Beihani 
had never seen so much water, and everyone talked about thi^ 
phenomenon. 

After the waters subsided—and they disappear quickly into the 
blotter-like earth—work was resumed at Hajar bin Humeid, Step 
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by step and layer by layer, the men dug down through their cross- 
section until* before the end of the season, they hit sterile soil 
—the original earth on which the first town bad been built so 
many centuries ago. They bad dug through fifty-one feet of 
cultural debris, containing some ten strata—A through J—with 
a minim inn of fifteen occupation levels- In the lower levels 
there was much evidence of reconstruction on top of original 
construction. Whereas the building material of the tap three 
strata was predominantly stone, the structures in lower levels had 
stone foundations only* with mud-brick superstructures rising 
from them, 

Gus Van Beck found that, roughly corresponding to the strati¬ 
fication, there were ten pottery phases* including many interest¬ 
ing types, Burnished red slip* for instance* was used extensively 
as a decorative device in the earlier periods. The burnishing 
technique reflected the influence of, and qommerical contact 
with* Palestine and Syria during the late Iron 1 and Iron 11 
periods, about iooo to 600 b.c. There was also a good deal of 
painted pottery* mostly reddish-brown paint on buff-coloured 
clay, which gave cluea as to the more common artistic motifs. One 
of the most popular was a perpendicular line with two to four 
parallel lines joining it obliquely at much the same angle as 
barbs join the shaft of a feather. 

None of the pottery contained figure painting* but inscriptions 
were occasionally found. Most of the letters were incised, or cut 
into the clay, but on several pieces the letters were raised in 
relief. One of the common pottery ornaments consisted of clay 
figures nf reclining bulls* usually found on lids and sometimes on 
chalice rims. One interesting discovery was a clay camel head 
from about the eighth century n,c. r which had broken from the 
body of the vase to which it had been attached, 

Hajar bin Humeid established the pottery sequence that Pro¬ 
fessor Albright had hoped for* a frame of reference for all other 
archaeological work in South Arabia. The earliest levels showed 
that the city had probably first been established somewhere 
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between i ioo and 900 B.C,, with tooo p.c* a reasonable estimate. 
More detailed study of the pottery specimens will no doubt 
establish all dates more accurate] y* 

As if to keep pace with discoveries elsewhere. Dr. Jamme found 
during the second season a graffito even earlier than that of the 
first season, which had up to that time been our earliest known 
object from ancient Qatabam The new gtaffiio went back to row 
n.c. at least, or just about the time of the establishment of the 
first town at Hajar bin Humcid, perhaps a bit earlier. The letters 
of this graffito lay at every possible angle, some upside down, 
some on their sides* others leaning to right or left. This was aboj 
a characteristic of the early Caoaanite alphabet of the north 
from the twelfth century.* We lind now gone back to a time 
earlier than that of the Queen of Sheba of the Bible. 

We continued to wonder about the Queen* always hoping to 
uncover something that would bring her out of the mists. But my 
chief concern was our work for the next year. In our second 
season at Behan, I knew that we would reach bottom at Hajar bin 
Humeid, that we would have excavated enough at Hald bin 
Aqil to tell us most of the story that the cemetery might reveal. 
The mound that had once been Timna could take many year? 
of excavation, of course, but our digs at the South Gate and the 
temple rite would f by the end of our 1951 season* tell us the basic 
facts of South Arabian history, the chronology through which we 
could I cam more about all of die ancient kingdoms of diat area. 

It would be time* I felt, to move on to some of those oLher 
kingdoms in an effort to bring their stories at least up to the point 
we had reached iti Qataban. My first goal was Sheba^Sheba the 
home of the fabulous queen* Sheba, the kingdom that dominated 
South Arabia for many centuries* I remember standing on top of 
Huajar bin Humcid o ne day near the end of February p looking off 

I n | QM Dp. Frank M. Crw, Jr., a farmer pupil of IVofawr Albright, 

. w . *^yni| bronze arrowhead* near Bethlehem* luring C-maamtc 
W|til lrCTcn a< various angles. These [nscriplioiU date fram [he 
hr J B,c * * nt * coiafi nn the view that Use South Arabian alphabet 

ocen borrowed from the Canaan its in ihe preceding century. 
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BACK TO IOOQ S,C» 


to the north-east There, barely forty miles away as the crow flics, 
lay Maribj capital of ancient Sheba. There lay the dam that was 
one of the wonders of the ancient world, a dam that had made 
a rich green garden of a desert world. But between me and that 
goal lay a no-nian's-land containing an ill-defined international 
boundary—the boundary between \emen and the Western 
Aden Protectorate, 

I wanted more than anything to have our expedition be the 
first to pull away the shroud of sand from the famous city. So, 
despite the fact that I knew it was all but hopeless, I went back 
to my room and wrote a letter to H.R.H. Prince Abdullah, 
Foreign Minister of Yemen, at his palace in Sana. I didn t say 
anything to others on the expedition because it teas probably 
just another gesture* another expression of an old wish. "Kid 
Phillips’ ? was just voting enough and brash enough to write the 
letter, but not really Toolish enough to expect an answer. 

To l>c on the safe side, therefore* I considered other likely sjyits 
for the next year. Oman intrigued me, but Oman was a complete 
archaeological question-mark. The Kingdom of Ma T in remained, 
but once before T had found it impossible to reach its ruins in 
present-day Saudi Arabia. It would not hurt, I decided, to try 
again. So I wrote more letters that would set in motion my request 
for permission to enter Saudi Arabia. In addition to the official 
letters* I also wrote once more to my friend, the eminent Mr. 
H. St* John B* Fhilby, dose friend of King I bn Saud and a 
resident of the political capital of Saudi Arabia, Riyadh. 1 'em 
off all my letters and promptly put them out of my mind- l or I 
was busy working at the temple site of Tirana. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


TEMPLE OF VENUS 
W 

VVE * ad not worked long at the temple site that second 
season before confirming our view that here lay the largest build- 
|ng of ancient Timna. It was certainly tbe first really monumental 
building to be excavated in all South Arabia, for we dug in an 
area i bo feet long by 135 Teel wide without yet reaching the end 
Of what was a complex of buildings and courts making up the 
Icmple oj Athtar, the Arabian equivalent of our Venus. 

Dramatic—and back-breaking—signs of die violence of the 
conflagration which doomed the ancient city were found in the 
cemre of a huge court of the temple complex. Here the heat of 
the ire had fused together a huge mass of rocks and debris that 
yielded only to sledge-hammers, which finally broke up the mass 
sufficiently Tor the pieces to be hauled away by the winches on 
OCT powerful trucks. With these out of the way, the remaining 
sand covering the large court was carried off, revealing a spacious 
area paved with polished pink marble slabs, Stairways of stone 
^ L P ori -'ides showed (hat the court had been a slightly 
sun en square Ijing in Trent of the temple proper, on the east. 
Were a marble staircase about twenty-one feet wide made an 
imposing entrance to the chief building. Its steps were worn 
deeply at the edges by the feet of the thousands upon thousands 
of worshippers who had in times past marched up into the 
temp] e for religious services 

The stone walls around the court showed the same niched and 
recessed construction that had been found in the large mauso¬ 
leums at I [aid bm Aqil, suggesting a strong Babylonian influence 
and aiding greatly in the dating of Urn part of the excavation. 

1 was particularly concerned with a sounding made along the 
cast ace of (he temple wall. While Jim Swauger and, after his 
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departure, Jack Simpson, supervised the main temple work, I con¬ 
centrated on a very small area, growing more thankful that it was 
small as we went deeper and deeper into the sand and debris in 
our effort to find die bottom of the foundation. Twenty feet down, 
the nature of the construction changed completely * for below this 
level the stones were smaller and more roughly hewn. Here, then, 
were the walls of an original building upon which a second one 
had been built. The weight of the newer building had even 
caused the lower walls to buckle slightly at some points. We dug 
down ten more feel, until our cut reached a depth of thirty feet. 
From these low est levels were retrieved many fragments of beau¬ 
tifully burnished pottery' in red and brown* dating back io 
the seventh or eighth century' b.c. and showing strong Syro- 
Pales liman inspiration. 

In time we concluded that there had been four main periods of 
construction of the great temple. The earliest, represented by the 
lowest walls of the temple proper, was during the tnukarrib 
(priestly ruler) period of Tintna, around the seventh or eighth 
centuries During the second building period the niched and 
recessed walls of massive masonry were erected, at a later mukar- 
rib time around the sixth century The court itself* and the 
steps leading from it into the temple, date from the third period 
when kings reigned in Timna and the influence was strongly 
Persian* probably in the latter part of the fourth century. The 
last period showed Hellenistic influence and came during the 
time of the greatest known builder of Timna, King Shahr Yagi! 
Yuhargib, of the bronze lions. This was during the first century' 
b.c # , just before Timna’s fall. Many broken inscriptions From this 
time were found inside and outside the temple area. 

A series of rooms from this same age were excavated along the 
western side of the pink marble court, and were found to be in 
much better condition than the temple itself which had been 
destroyed to ground level. The large quantity or sherds found in 
these rooms indicated that they may have been used as storage 
rooms for the temple during its last period, 
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In the case of two stairways, the existence of two stages of con¬ 
struction was vividly revealed, showing that the ancient Qata- 
baIlians remodelled and enlarged old buildings just as we do 
today. A stairway leading to the court from the south *vas made 
of small well-cut blocks of drafted masonry" of the Persian period, 
but it was placed in one of the niches from ihe earlier temple con¬ 
struction of more massive stones. Shortly before Lhe end of rhe 
season another stairway was found* on the north side of the 
temple, so wide and imposing that it was undoubtedly the main 
entrance during the lime of King Shahr Yagil Yuhargib, Here 
the masonry' was not only different, but the staircase had actually 
pulled away somewhat from the older building, when its founda¬ 
tions had settled* Beyond tins stairway lay another courtyard* 
which was excavated to a distance of twenty-five feet from the 
steps. Here it disappeared under the sands, and we never learned 
how far it extended, for wc had to call a halt some lime, at some 
place. 

The temple must have been a beautiful and imposing structure, 
for wc found a central nave and foundations for four or five rows 
of gigantic pillars, with five pillar* to a row. What an awe- 
inspiring spectacle tills great Temple of Venus must have been 
to the weary traveller from Shabwa or farther east as he gazed 
upward through its forty to fifty columns I 

Even if we were deprived of that sight and could learn nothing 
here of die religious practices of the Qata banians, the western 
courtyard gave us an unexpected discovery* It happened during 
a visit of die acting governor of Aden, W. A* C Goode, with Mrs. 
Goode. Sherif Hussein put on a fine welcome* as only he can do 
it+ wiih lots of shooting, speech-making, singing, and dancing. 

1 hen, while Eileen conducted Mrs* Goode through the Sheriff 
harem, the rest of us left for an inspection of our archaeological 
sites. 

As we were looking at the temple site* the Governor called Pro¬ 
fessor Albright’s attention to numerous mason’s marks found on 
the face of some paving slabs in the northeast corner of the 
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colonnade running around three sides of die low central court. 
Although such marks had been recorded by the store from 
detached facing slabs, this was the Erst time they had been noted 
on slabs in place. 

The next day Professor Albright and Dr, Jamme set to work* 
They saw that the marked stones were laid in regular row’s, each 
containing an inscription of a South Arabian letter* Professor 
Albright looked at once to see if there was any significance in the 
order of the letters in each row, and immediately discovered two 
groups in die first and second rows vvhich exhibited exactly the 
same order of letters as in the Ethiopia alphabet* 

This was a discovery of the firet importance- The ancient Qata^ 
banians who had paved this court inscribed their alphabet 
around iL We had never known before die proper order of the 
ancient South Semitic alphabet,, but now it had been discovered. 
It would be comparable with the discovery, some millenniums 
hence, of the order of our alphabet by scientists who liad figured 
out how to read our words but were handicapped h\ being 
uncertain of the order in wluch letters were arranged* 

Apparendy the South Semitic alphabet was arranged in an 
order like that of the much later Eihiopic alphabet. Actually, the 
earliest-known evidence for the order of that alphabet is a good 
1,500 years later than these mason's marks in the temple court¬ 
yard of Tirana. j . 

While work on the temple site was going on. I received late in 
March a letter from St. John FhHby, in response to my inquiry 
about the possibility of working in Saudi Arabia, at the site of 
the ancient Ma'in civilization. I hardly expected a favourable 
reply, because I had been able to get nowhere through mir own 
State Department. Although I have always had excellent tela* 
dons with most agencies of the United Suites Government, and 
have received from various branches major support m the farm 
of funds, equipment, personnel, and encouragement, certain 
State Department officials in the field did not seem to recognize 
or understand the importance of the work in which our 
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expeditions were engaged, either scientifically dr as a matter of 
American prestige. It is a long way From the office of a friendly 
assistant secretary of state in Washington to a lonely consulate 
in South Arabia. It was a long way, not only in distance 
but in the co-operation our expeditions received. 

I firmly believed that American goodwill was a commodity that 
had to be actively demonstrated by the way Americans lived and 
acted from day to day in foreign countries, not something to be 
measured or bought merely by loans or gifts of American dollars. 
I had a habit, also, that was unforgivable in certain American 
diplomatic circles, one that I teamed from our British cousins- 
This was always to put my country’s interests first. Yes,, I was pro- 
Beihani, pro-Yemeni, and pro-Omani, but never at the expense 
of being pro-American* 

In the case of a projected visit to Saudi Arabia, I had been 
forestalled two years before for rather vague reasons that did not 
hold water. .Now I w r as being discouraged again 3 without my 
understanding why. Mr. Philby's letter confirmed my feeling 
that something was lacking in the State Department's efforts on 
my behalf. He wrote, in part: 

"My dear Phillips: 

“I have been away on a long trip in the Midi an area since the 
middle of November, and only got back here on March and, 
when I found your letter. I am delighted to hear that the 
expedition is in full swing, and I feel confident that this season's 
work will produce results which should finally settle all the 
outstanding chronological issues regarding South Arabian 
History. I have also received Professor Albright's interim 
report on the first season's work, and studied it with the deepest 
interest, 

"Now I come to the matter of your desire to visit Jidda and 
or Najran* l saw the new American Ambassador the other day 
at Jidda, and I gathered from him that he had had no instruc¬ 
tions to apply for permission for you to visit Saudi Arahia* On 
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the contrary, I have since been told confidentially that the 
authorities here have been warned that you have returned ® 
these parts and may try to enter Saudi Arabia informally. I 
cannot fathom the meaning of this hole-and-corner altitude on 
the part of the State Department; but it is definitely inter¬ 
preted in official circles here as indicating a desire of the State 
Department that you should not be allowed w come to u 
Arabia. You will realize that Hus mates it virtually impossible 
for me to do anything to further your plan. 1 think it is Gur 
to suv that the Saudi amhoniiw themselves would have no 
objection to your coming here {some of them., interested in 
archaeological matters, would certainly welcome your visit m 
view or possible arrangements for a dig}, but they cannot very 
well invite or permit you 10 do so against what appear to be 
a specific demand firom the American authorities dun your 
visit should be discouraged. In die circumstance it would 
seem that there is no alternative but that you should tackle die 
State Department again and endeavour to get ns atutude to 
you modified. Others vise the proposition seems quite hopeless, 
and it is particularly annoying to realise that almost anyone 
else in the world could come and visit me at Jidda or even here, 
while you alone are barred from entry into the country owing 
to vou'r os™ country's objections to your coming here. It is not 
difficult for those who are not your friends to put about stoma 
of your being hand in glove with the jews, etc., etc., whic 
they seem to be doing. Yet within the last three months an 
English Jew has been allowed to travel freely m this country 
in search of birds, etc., 1«ing received by the king and enter¬ 
tained at the places he passed through. Ihe Bn nsh government 
supported his application for a visit, and he got the necessary 
permission. That show, up in a nutshell the difference betwren 
L two cases; and I have no doubt whatever dial if the State 
Department had supported you, you would have been per¬ 
fectly free to come and wander about here. 

“Until your difficulties with the State Department arc settled 
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it is no good thinking of the Nejran project at all, while I doubl 
if your Embassy would be prepared to secure a visa for you to 
visit even Jidda on your way to Cairo, 

“I do hope i have made dungs dear to you, and all I can 
do now is to wish you luck in your efforts to convert the State 
Department From their present unfriendly attitude. I also scud 
you all my best wishes for a most successful season at Beihan. 

“Yours sincerely, 

“H. St J_ B. Plulby” 

The master-explorer Phil by had written a masterful letter and 
had in one small sentence given the key to the en tire _Juia don, r he 
key to America's position in the Middle East today: “The British 
government supported his application for a viritj and he got the 
necessary permission.” American support of Americans—that 
ivas the key, the key that was missing. 

What a situation! By now 1 knew personally more Arab rulers 
than almost any other American. I had travelled freely, explored 
and excavated in major areas of the Arab world, and was welcome 
to return everywhere. Yet here I was excluded from the one 
Arab country 1 had as yet never set foot in. Because of my own 
State Departments lack of support, I was black-listed by the 
Saudis, despite the fact that two years before, the acting Saudi 
minister of foreign affairs, Sheikh Yousef Yassim, had appeared 
most cordial and receptive when the late prime minister of 
EgYPh Nokrashi Pasha, had introduced me as his “American 
son, 11 

As 1 went back to work at the temple rite, I kept asking myself 
one question: what interests could possibly be served by keeping 
my American expedition out of Saudi Arabia ? 

It was a month later before J heard anything more about pos¬ 
sible sites for the next year. One day in April, while I w j as in bed 
with a fever, a large quantity of mail was forwarded from Aden. 
One letter in Arabic w r as written on official-looking stationery 7 
but 1 couldn*t make it out. No one was available at the moment 
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who could read Arabic, so I casually set it aside. It was a Few days 
before 1 noticed it again, and banded it to Eileen with the almost 
cynical remark, “Wouldn’t it be nice if this were an invitation 
lei Marib ?" 

She took the letter and went to her room, but relumed in a 
few minutes, obviously very excited. 

"How could you possibly have known ?" she asked. 

“Known what?” 

“That this was a reply from His Royal Highness Prince 
Abdullah, Yemen minister of foreign afiairs, inviting you to visit 
Tail! for an audience with the King to discuss Mari hi" 

I grabbed the letter and tried to read what I could not read 
but wanted to look at—in black and white. I made Eileen 
promise solemnly that she was not kidding me, but it was some 
time before I calmed down enough to believe that there was 
really a slight chance of excavating at the greatest remaining 
archaeological site known in the ancient world. No American 
explorer, no English explorer, had ever visited the city or the 
Queen of Sheba. No real excavation had ever taken place. Marib 
was a closed area within a forbidden land. So Tar as I knew, no 
one had ever been able to talk to the present lung about Manb. 

Quickly I reminded myself that all I was invited to do was talk. 
But I vowed that if ever in my life I had done a good job of selling, 
I would have to do it now,, 

I had been ordered to bed by Dr. dc Mignard with a high fever, 
yet here I wus out of bed and ready to go, although my legs felt 
a little shaky. In less than a week wc had arranged for a chartered 
plane to fly us to Aden, where expedition trucks were available 
to drive us from that city to Tait. Although Professor Albright 
was scheduled to return to Baltimore, I hoped that he might make 
this trip with us. Much as he was tempted, however, he decided 
that there were too many chances or his being delayed, and he 
went on to the States after going with the rest of us as far as Aden. 
I was sad to see him leave and to know that he would miss this 
important event of our expedition. The \ etnen party that finally 
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made the trip consisted of Eileen, Charlie McCollum, Wallace 
Wade, Dr. de Mignard, Bob Carmcan. Jama, and myself* 

As vve set offi I tried to act like the dignified leader of a scien- 
dfk espedidon, but inside I felt like a little boy who has just 
discovered a whole mountain of ice-cream—and his favourite 
flavour at that [ 
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INTO FORBIDDEN YEMEN 

Leaving apen on April i oth^ \vc passed through the barrier 
gate at Sheikh Othman T and drove across the flat, dusty 
Sultanate of Lahej. Although the so-called road was washed 
out in several places, our trucks had little difficulty in getting 
through, and fortunately we had a Yemeni guide who knew 
the route well* 

We welcomed a hilly country' covered with green foliage and 
blessed with many streams* Along the way we passed several 
large wells, at one of which there was a big crowd of women and 
girls* gathering water in large earthen jars. They all wore long 
blue pants fastened around the ankles, and were quite pretty. 
Dr* de Mignard kept pointing to their cute little yellow-pointed 
faces and exclaiming, ^Bcihan w r as never like this: 

At the customs post of Raidha, about sixty miles from Aden, vyc 
were delayed for an ostensible ten minutes, which in Icemen 
means 44 Prepare to spend the night. |T After two hours our host, 
Sheikh Ail Mohammed Ruhbaiti, informed us that he had just 
telegraphed the I man and that permission had been granted for 
our entrance into Yemen, This was the first occasion on which we 
learned that in Yemen all officials seem to double- and triple¬ 
check. In Yemen* visas mean nothing; official documents mean 
nothing. Even with all She necessary papers, no one crosses the 
border into that country w ithout specific on-the-spot telegraphic 
instructions from the King. By the time we were okayed at 
Raidha, it was almost dark, so we decided to remain where we 
were for die night. 

Our host brought us something we kid not seen for months 
fresh tomatoes, oranges* onions* and potatoes, delicacies we 
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proceeded to enjoy immensely. Sheikh Ali declined our invita¬ 
tion to eat with us because he was chewing qai and he never ate 
a fiscal and chewed qat at the same time. 

While Jama prepared dinner, Eileen retired to a special bath¬ 
room far more air-conditioned than the bath at our headquarters 
in Belhan. Finding it had a large picture window with no shade 
or covering, she hung her dress over the opening, only to discover 
later to her dismay raws of small boys gathered in quiet attend¬ 
ance outside so as not to miss anything. 

These same boys, apparently curious about everything, 
watched us cat our dinner and were on hand to witness our 
departure the next morning. 

As we climbed into the mountains we all marvelled at the won¬ 
derful terracing of the steep slopes* where every foot of even the 
highest mountains was used for agriculture, demonstrating 
human energy and industry beyond compare. In heavy rains 
some of the terraces were washed away, only to be built up 
again quickly. Less energy was exerted when the road washed 
out, as ours had. We finally had to detour around a couple of 
mountains and approach Taiz from a route that liid the city 
from view until wc were almost there* 

Taiz is not the capital oF Yemen, but it is the present home of 
the King. This queen city of South Yemen lies at an altitude of 
4,500 Icct, with its back against the massive mount, jcbd Sabir, 
on the south* On top of the precipitous cliff is ifstomantk- 
looking medieval citadel commanding the entire town. On the 
other three sides the mountains are farther away, so walls have 
been built for the protection of the city. 

At the gate we were greeted by Amir Galib Jamiousi, who 
divides his talents as director of aviation and director of the guest 
house* At the moment we were interested in his latter capacity. 
He led us up narrow, winding, cobblestoucd streets while all the 
citizens stared at us as though we were a circus parade. Fcople 
from die world or Europe and America arc a rarer sight in this 
important city than in the wastes of Beihan* All the buildings, 
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wt noticed, were built of stone—which was plentiful in the 
mountains. Our quarters were very comfortable—with fresh 
sheets, electric lights, hot and cold running water, food* cooks* 
and servants, all generously provided as a courtesy by His 


Majesty the King. 

The nest morning at ten o'clock we were visited by Sami 
Manna, an assistant in the Minis try of Foreign Affairs, and a half* 
hour later by a senior official in the Royal Cabinet, Abdul 
Malek Al Amri, who was accompanied by Dr, Adrian Tardd, a 
delightful Lebanese who also servea in the Ministry of Foreign 
A ffa ir s . Dr, Tarcid spoke a Little English, and with Eileen to back 
me up with her Last-flowing French and Arabic, we got along 
quite well- 

Dr. Tarcid tried to point out how difficult U would be to 
reach Marib and work there. Wouldn't we be just as happy, he 
wondered p to study some of the remarkable archaeological sites 


around the dty of Sana ? 

“We certainly want to see these other ruins / 9 t replied* but I 
would not consider moving the expedition and spending money 
except to excavate at Marib/ 3 

Dr. Tarcid quietly digested this information* then took Irate of 
us to consult His Majesty. This left us sitting and twiddling our 
thumbs for some hours, so 1 asked and gained permission to take 
some movies of the city that afternoon. ^Ve climbed the high cliff 
immediately behind Taiz and saw Bremen* Arabia Felix, spread 
out before us—atountainous, green, and fertile. I he word \ £> 
men“ itself means ++ on the right” and since the Send tic tribes 
have always oriented themselves facing east* the light hand 
pointed to the bright and happy south* as opposed the dark and 


forbidding north. 

At the summit of the cliff we saw at close hand the citadel* 
where the King keeps hostages from the various tribes of his 
realm. Over the entrance l noticed what looked like Christian 
crosses, but no one could tell me what they were or what they 
meant. At the foot of the citadel's wall lay the ruins of a Jewish 
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-synagogue, dating back to the fourth century when Jewish kings 
ruled Yemen, 

At six attack that evening, Talaat Ghusdn, Director of the 
Yemen Press Division and one of five members of the Yemen 
delegation to the United Nations, called upon us and said that in 
ten m[nutes we were to visit the palace and sign the royal register. 
After a mad scramble for somewlmt whiter shirts, we were rushed 
through the streets by two qat-chewing maniacal drivers and out 
beyond the city walls to the palace. 

Standing at attention before Lhe impressive reddish stone build¬ 
ing were three soldiers, beautifully dressed in white flowing robes, 
with decorated jambiyas and crossed cartridge belts. Inside* we 
wqre served the finest coffee in the world—-Yemeni Mocha 
before signing our names to the royal register, firat in English, 
then in Arabic, 

Then caice another day of waiting-—a favourite past true in all 
the Arab world but carried to an extreme in Yemen. We took 
movies in the city, but at one place the police stepped in to 
prevent our taking pictures of a large crowd of tribesmen from 
the hills. At thiSj a very important-looking official ran from a 
nearby building and in no uncertain terms ordered the police 
away. While Wallace Wade went ahead with his movie* I learned 
dial th: Imam himself was inside the building and had personally 
sent this man to sec that we were not disturbed. 

At 10,15 diat evening* I received a very simple note: 

“Dear Mr, Phillips: 

"Good evening to all. H.M, the King will receive you 

tomorrow* The cars will pick you up about nine. 

‘‘Yours, 

"Talaat Ghussdn." 

So the big moment had arrived! Then 1 wondered if the King 
was to receive me or the entire party* and I sent Jama to get the 
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details* He returned with the menage, 4 'All but Miss Eileen. His 
Majesty never receives women/ 1 
The chief sufferer from this custom, I concluded, was His 
Majesty, Then I set about reviewing my presentation for die nest 
day, for everything depended upon it. 1 was being given a chance 
that no explorer had obtained and that dozens had hoped for* 
But for the first time in my career of asking important people- for 
concessions, funds, supplies, permissions* and Favours* I was nat 
sure how to proceed* 1 was dealing here w ith one of the most 
absolute rulers in the world, who could and would decide ses or 
no without the necessity of consulting anyone. On the other band, 
ht was—like his country-—isolated in many wap from the rest of 
the world, cut off by his own choice from the ideas and currents of 
modem times, Even the other Arab nations looked upon \ emcn 
as, a country still living in the Dark Ages, 

Although the King was an absolute dictator, he suffered 
restrictions perhaps greater than any he imposed on his own 
subjects. Since the assassination of liis father three years before 
he Itad not visited—some said he had not dared visit- die capital 
of his country, Sana* Prince Hassan, one of his brothers* was 
viceroy in Sana and virtual ruler of northern and eastern ^ cmert* 
Many people said that he coveted the throne himself. In any 
event, the memory of his eighty-fbur-year-old father s death was 
still vivid enough to make King Ahmed wonder at all times about 
his own security. 

One February' morning in 1948, His Majesty Imam Yahya was 
seated outside his Sana palace from nine oYlock until 11,30* 
receiving his peopled petitions, according to custom- As he rose 
to leave, Prime Minister Qadi Abdullah Ai Amri relumed from 
inspecting some Sand recently purchased by the Imam* and 
repotted that the new pumps were functioning well and would 
supply water for about ten kilometres or Land. 

Imam Yahya was pleased and decided 10 see his new fields. 
With his Prime Minister he set out at once. Rounding a bend, the 
driver of the car found the road blocked and a covered lorry 
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parked nearby. Masked assassins from the truck opened fire, and 
nine bullets struck the Imam and his two-year-old grandson! 
while ihe Prime Minister, the driver, and one guard died where 
they sat. 

Back in Sana, Abdullah a! Warir* first secretary to the Imam 
and instigator of the murder plot, was standing on the roof of Ins 
house* waiting for the signal from his paid accomplices* W hen ihe 
signal came that the King was dead, he immediately rushed to the 
Qasr T the military barracks and armoury, where all arms and 
ammunition were stored- There he told the soldiers that the 
Imam Yahya had gone to Taiz to meet his son, Crown Prince 
Ahmed, and that he, Abdullah Waair, had been left in charge. 
Hb first order ivas for die gates of the city to be closed. Then he 
dispatched an Iraqi artillery specialist, Captain Jamil Jemal* to 
surround the royal palace and trap the princes. 

News of the Imam’s assassination travelled like wild (ire* and 
within a short time* the royal princes, Hussein, \ ahya* and Moh- 
aen set out on foot for the mLUmry barracks, only to collide with 
Jamil Jemal and his soldiers at the bottom of die palace stairs. 
Although they drew their jambiy.is to defend the palace, the 
princes did not have a chance and fell under the fire of the soldiers. 
Princes Hussein and Mohsen were killed on the spot. Prince 
Yahya was wounded and lay as if dead, but he was later im¬ 
prisoned in the palace. 

Crown Prince Ahmed wa^ serving as governor of faiz at the 
time news of his father’s death reached him. Although he knew 
he was next on the assassin's list* he set out by jeep for Hajja* 
some distance from Sana* Here he assembled about T3? 000 loyal 
tribesmen. After four days of siege, Sana surrendered to these 
Bedouin hordes. Twelve hour* later the suk f or market-place* 
was a complete wreck, its hundreds of little shops dratroyedi. At 
the end of four days there was hardly a house which had not been 
systematically looted. Nearly 200 inhabitants lost their Uves. 

On the day the Bedouin tribes entered Sana commanded b> 
His Royal Highness Prince Seif A 1 Islam Abbas* Prince \ahya 
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convinced his guards in die palace to free him, and together they 
captured Abdullah Wazir. This man, who had been the so-called 
Imam of Yemen for twenty-four days, kept insisting ‘'But you 
can’t do this to me. I am Abdullah Wazir* your King.” Covered 
with chains, he was still repeating this six days later while being 
driven in an open ear to Hajja, These may have been bh last 
words as his head parted company from his body at Cairo Palace* 
along with the accumulated heads of his associates—•about thirty- 
five in all. Eileen was told that Abdullah Wazir $. head was 
fastened to a pole and exhibited outside the Ministry of Health 
for several days, for all to sec and appreciate the reward for over¬ 
ambition in Yemen. 

Thus Crown Prince Ahmed became undisputed ruler, His 
Majesty Imam Ahmed, King of Yemen. He was also die spiritual 
leader of the Zekli sect of Moslems, since he traced his descent 
from the Prophet Mohammed through the Prophet^ son-in-law 
ALi and daughter Fatima, The ruling family of Yemen also 
claims descent from the pre-Islamic Himy&ntc rulers of \emciii 

This was the man I was to meet the next day in an effort to 
gain permission to excavate the city once ruled by the Queen of 
Sheba, 
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audience with the imam 

As might have been ejected in Yemen, it was 10*30 
rather than nine o'clock when cars came for us, under the 
guidance of Sami Ezzedin, Foreign Affairs Officer* After leaving 
the guest-house, we stopped to pick up Or. Tarcici, and then 
drove not Jo the palace ns I expected but to die building in the 
city outside of which the police had tried id stop our picture- 
taking* 

We were ushered into a rather plain room and there had our 
first sight of His Majesty the King of Yemen. He w r as sitting on 
an ornate chair, holding a small boy on his lap. The boy was 
playfully kicking the leg of a table which stood in front of the 
King. 

The ruler of Yemen was a heavy-set man in his middle fifties, 
striking in looks because of his black beard and very large eyes 
which seemed to take in everything before him at a glance. He 
was beautifully dressed in a white silk robe, with a jewelled 
jambiya thrust into a grecn-and-gold sash. On his head he wore a 
gold-brocaded turban. Behind his chair, on lovely Persian rugs* 
stood his advisers and a group of white-robed guards holding 
rifles. 

The King greeted us with a friendly smile and shook hands ail 
around. As Jama hent low to kiss his hand* His Majesty remem¬ 
bered tha t he had first met our chief Somali during his visit with 
entomologist Hugh Scott in 1938, and inquired* “How are my 
favourite pcoptc* the Somalis?” 

I was seated on the King's left, whereupon he leaned forward 
and put one hand on my knee as he asked* “TakalJam Arabi ?" 
(Bo you speak Arabic ?) I replied in my best Arabic that my best 
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w'as not very good, He seemed to be convinced of the truth of this 
statement, so Dr. Tarcici acted as chief interpreter from that 
point on. 

We fell into a rather easy conversation about general subjects. 
The King seemed to be in an excellent humour, laughing and 
joking a good deaf I was so pleased to find him in this receptive 
mood that I smiled and laughed a good deal myself In these 
interviews, so much depends upon the general atmosphere. Even 
a king can get out of the wrong side of the royal bed some 
mornings. 

In answer to hb question, 1 was describing our work in Beihan 
when the Imam interrupted to say that as a young man he had 
himself collected numerous inscriptions and that consequently he 
was keenly interested in our work. Somehow, this seemed to be a 
cue to Jama, who caught my eye and gave me a meaningful look. 
I stood up and motioned for the presentation of our goodwill 
gifts* which included assorted Colegatc products, cases of 
Coco-Cola* Square D binoculars, Marling Colts, Western 
ammunition, a General Electric fan, a Hallicrafter radio, a 
Royal typewriter, and a Polaroid camera that had been left 
with me by Alan Scaifc. When I apologised for not having 
more to give, the King replied T “The Prop he e Mohammed 
accepted gifts, whether they were large or small, for ie is the spirit 
behind the gift, not the gift itself that matters. 11 

Nest I presented the King with a copy of Friso Hcybroek*s map 
of South Arabia made during our first season. He looked carefully 
at the border between the Aden Protectorates and Yemen* 
marked with a scries of dashes and question-marks, and I 
wondered if he might be annoyed that our geologist had not put 
the boundsry where die King thought it ought to be. liut he 
smiled and said, “Next lime* please remove the dashes and leave 
only question-marks. M 

Finally we began to come closer to the project at hand. I tried 
to lead from our work in Beihan to the work we would like to do 
in Marib when the King interrupted with a question. 
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"Have yoti been to Shabwa?” I knew, of course, that Yemen 
claimed tills ancient city and the territory around it 

"I have seen Shabwa only from the air* 11 I replied "Charlie 
McCollum, who became lost on his way to Bdhan once, saw it 
from the ground*” 

“How much meat did he give to a Shabwa man?” the King 
asked pointedly* 

I was startled, for I had heard nothing about any such Incident. 
Turning to Charlie* I looked quesriomiigly at him, and he 
answered that he had given some gazelle meat to an old man who 
was hungry. The King seemed satisfied with the reply! while 1 
was lost in admiration of his intelligence system, wishing that 
Washington might have one like it. 

Finally I brought up the crucial question: "How about 
Marib?” 

The King just looked thoughtful, so I launched into a discourse 
on the relative merits of the great Sabeau capital and our 
Timna* The Imam interrupted me with a bombshell. 

“Were you responsible for the plane that circled low over 
Marib without permission, and did you take any pictures?” 

Without waiting for a reply* the King unrolled an official note 
from the Aden authorities, written no doubt Ln reply to Ids 
protest* It definitely pointed the finger of guilt at me, and stated 
that the plane had been a privately owned American aircraft. 
Now this last was not so, and I was upset. 1 was prepared to take 
full responsibility for anything I had done* but the plane had been 
chartered- jj had an excellent British captain and crew* and a 
huge Colon Jack was painted across its tail* The British author* 
tries knew all thb, for they had cheeked the plane and received 
landing fees at Aden* 

I admitted being in the plane and taking pictures, but pointed 
om chat the aircraft Itself had been British. 

Hts Majesty replied, "Hamdulillah/" (Praise be to God-) 

Finally, I reached the point of asking specifically for permission 
to excavate at Marib, and the King replied, "Inshalkh”. This 
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word, which literally means u Crod willing*" can actually mean 
anything in the Arab worlds from ‘ + ^laybe so,” to “Tm just 
trying to say no politely-” 

That ended the subject of Marib, for the King announced that 
he was placing his royal aeroplane at our disposal for a visit to 
Sana^ the capital. “When during the next Tew days would you 
like to leave?” he asked. 

“This afternoon, inshalhh,” 1 replied, still so excited, so hope¬ 
ful that in this ease the King's "imhallah” meant “perhaps,” that 
I forgot all about pictures which I had learned in advance we 
would be permsi ted to take. The King himself reminded me, and 
kindly suggested that we stand next to him for the picture, which 
should of course be taken with the new camera we had given bim + 
We took our places and Wallace Wade took up the camera. Then 
we stood there and fidgeted while Wally tried to fit the film into 
the camera. It didn't go right, and we all broke out into a 
nervous sweat—except the King, who seemed to be amused at 
our embarrassment. 

Finally the film was in place, pictures were taken, and with a 
final “Hamdulillah" from the Imam, our audience was ended. It 
had lasted two hours and forty minutes, and we were told later 
that it was the longest interview he had ever gran led. 

This was encouraging, but we all fought hard to keep from 
counting chickens that might never be hatched. Luckily, we 
were able to keep busy, for that afternoon we climbed Into the 
royal DC-3, naanned exclusively for some strange reason by 
Swedish pilots, and took off for Sana. 

Even from the air the size and importance of this capital dty 
was apparent, and wc were all anxious to see it, for Jama had told 
us a good deal about it. Surrounded by mountains, the city lies at 
an elevation of over B,ooo Tect and enjoy? an ideal climate. We 
landed at its airfield, some distance away,, and entered a blue 
1946 Chry sler, escorted by Sami Ezzcddin, who had been 
commissioned by the King to serve as our guide. On the way into 
the city wc saw extensive whcatficlds and beautifully cultivated 
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orchards* with orange, banana, and peach trees. The city itself 
was large, with a population of more than 60,000. Inside the 
walls we saw the former Imam’s palace of seven stories, and 
many mosques and public buildings showing strong Turkish 
influence. 

The Sana rest-house was even more comfortable than the guest¬ 
house in Taiz* After a dinner that boasted four desserts, wc were 
entertainrd by the local merchants, w ho spread before us lovely 
rugs* jewellery t jambiyas, fezzes, kafliyas, and cut stones- 

The next morning we visited the so-called Sana Museum, 
which is actually just a storeroom in the basement of the rest- 
house, Here lay a magnificent jumble of Sabcan inscriptions and 
small statues. One statue attracted our immediate attention 
and admiration. It was a seven-foot bronze warrior in the Greek 
style, standing upright and dominating the far end of the room* 
1 1 w t as made of the same material as our bronze lions, and had 
been dug up some years before from the bottom of a deep well 
about fiAy miles from Sana. 

I found it difficult io keep my mind from rushing back to Taiz 
and the deliberations of the Imam as to our request to work in 
Marib. But we greatly enjoyed a delightful audience with the 
Yemen minister of foreign affairs. Prince Seif Al Islam Abdullah. 
This handsome Prince is one of the few Yemenis who is well 
travelled, having spent several months in the United States, 
England, and France. Before we left, the Prince presented me with 
Arabic copies of two books on the history of Yemen, written more 
than 1,000 years ago. 

The return trip to Taiz was uneventful except for Wallace 
Wade's near disappearance through an escape hatch which he 
removed to take better pictures* Immediately after landing, 
Eileen and I went at once to see Dr* Tarcici to learn if the Ting 
had an answer in our request. Wc found him in an agony of 
composition, and the document he was trying to write was an 
agreement concerning excavations at Marib to he undertaken by 
the American Foundation for the Study of Man, 
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I was speechless with joy- We were going to excavate the 
Queen of Sheba's capital] 

When I calmed down »mewhat, I realized that problems could 
conceivably arise in connection with details of the agreement shat 
might upset the apple-cart. But I was determined to see that 
nothing of the sort should happen. I vowed to cause no difficulties, 
to smooth out all obstacles, while at the same time making certain 
that die agreement was fair and covered all essential points. Ihe 
time to settle all differences is at the beginning, when everyone is 
m harmony, enthusiastic about the work to be done in the future- 
HaU an expedition 1 ® success depends upon the terms and con¬ 
ditions agreed upon in advance. Our work and res pons ibi Ei ties 
had to be defined dearly. The King's responsibilities had to be put 
down plainly in black and white. Methods of handling finances* 
getting in equipment and supplies* had to be settled. Establish¬ 
ment of proper living quarters and storage facilities had to be 
decided. We had to make sure tliat our truck* could move where 
needed, that roads would exist over which they could travel, that 
an airfield might be cleared at Marib for planes to land* And as 
always, die most ticklish problem of all was the division of 
archaeological finds during the course of excavation. 

Some of these matters could not be settled in detail until after 
1 had inspected the site at Marib, so I suggested that one provision 
of the agreement be that with a small party I should be allowed to 
investigate the ancient city, after which an additional agreement 
could be reached about roads, living quarters* etc. This salved 
part of the problem that Dr. TarcicI wrestled with but not ail. 
He sat down to draft a new tentative agreement* while Eileen 
and I returned to the guest-house. 

At hourly intervals Dr* Tirctri came with new drafts for my 
approval. Sometimes queries w ere brought up by me, and some¬ 
times new ideas were injected by Dr. Tarcici or other advisers 
of the King, whom he must liave been consulting. 

At 3.30 in the morning 1 was asked to prove that I was actually 
die president of the American Foundation for the Study of 
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Man. By this dine I had to look at our stationery and documents 
to find out for sure if the Foundation even had a president. Fin- 
aUy t at 4 a.m. an agreement was produced that met everyone's 
approval, and it was signed by me and by Crown Prince Seif Al 
Islam Mohammed Ahmed Al Badr t officially representing His 
Majesty the King* 

It began, “In the Name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful—By God*s permission, agreement has been reached 
between His Majesty's Government the Imam of the Muta- 
wakilkc Kingdom of the Yemen, referred to hereafter as the hot 
party ? and The American Foundation For the btudy of Man.« 

For ihc first time in history the King of Yemen had granted a 
foreign concession for scientific research, exploration, and 
excavation in one of the world’s greatest ardiacological treasure 
houses— Marib, capital city of the Biblical Qjicen of Sheba. 

My dream had come true 1 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


ACROSS UNEXPLORED LAND 

Our return trip to Bcthan was made, it seemed to me, 
on a beautiful cloud, and I set to work at once preparing for the 
first exploratory party to investigate Marib. This ancient city was 
only forty miles from our headquarters at 1 imna, as the crow 
flies. We knew that it was considerably farther by any ground 
route, but we had to go by truck. According to our agreement, I 
cabled the King the expected day of our arrival in Marib. 

Cliarlle McCollum and I spent several hours over maps, 
selecting die best route. Oue possibility was around and over 
Jaw al Kudcif, but although this was the safest way, it was by far 
the longest. The only other alternative was to skirt along the 
mountains past Ntjd Mergat and then cut straight across the 
open dunes. This was the shortest route, but the loose sand of 
the dunes might be impassable except by camel. Charlie finally 
settled the question by exclaiming, ‘'When K. 1. Kelley gave us 
these Dodge Power Wagons, he meant us to use them. Let’s do i i.” 

So across the dunes it was, though every map marked this enure 
area “Unexplored.” 

We finally found that we could be ready one day ahead of 
schedule and decided to move ahead. Eileen dispatched a runner, 
the day before we left, to Saiyid AJ Kohlani, Governor of Harib 
and Marib, with greetings and the good word that we were 
leaving for Marib one day before our scheduled departure, as 
cabled to the King. By the time the runner returned with a 
reply, we were already on our way, so we did not learn for two 
days thill Kohlani had said he could not permit us to travel to 
Marib until he received personal notification from the Imam, 
and he luid not received such notification. When Eileen received 
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this, she sent back the cheerful reply that “the matter was now 
in the hands of Allah, for the party had already departed.” 

And departed we had, with such feelings of elation and excite¬ 
ment as I have never had in my life, before or since. The agree¬ 
ment was one thing* yes, but here we were on our way to the 
Queen of Sheba's dry! Wc were going to see it with our own eyes, 
plan the work of excavation we would do there. Unless you have 
had a deep dream of several years come true you cannot possibly 
imagine my feelings. 

It was a difficult trip, to say the least, and something of a 
gamble, so I took, only those I considered absolutely essential” 
Charlie McCollum to drive and keep the Power Wagons moving, 
aided by George Farrier, w r ho would also serve as still photo¬ 
grapher! Dr, Jam me to evaluate the inscriptions and help plan 
later work, Or, de Mignard to keep us alive and bring m good¬ 
will with lus medical chest, Wallace Wade for movies ? Ibrahim to 
cook, and Jama to interpret and take care of 1*000 other things. 
We had difficulty finding a guide, for no one wanted to lead us 
into this forbidden region- Finally, we had a volunteer in the 
form of a small boy from our graveyard site, whose parents lived 
in Marib. 

Keeping dose to the mountains while skirling north to Nejd 
Mergat, we crossed Wadi Harib on our left by eight o^clock in the 
morning- At Jcbcl Henu s Charlie faced an insurmountable 
barrier and reluctantly turned north Into the great sea of parallel 
dunes, as high as small mountains- Our wheds spun in the loose 
sand as wc laboriously climbed to the top of a dune, only 10 find 
a sheer drop on the other side. Then wc would turn back, travel 
further, and try to cross the dune at another point- Again and 
again we were forced back miles out of our way, searching for 
passable spots. In each case wc finally made our vvay over, 
although some of the slopes wc descended were so abrupt that 
any other trucks would, I am sure, have turned over* UfF in the 
distance, through the hast, I was finally able to make out an 
impressive mountain which 1 recalled from my previous flight 
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over Marib. I knew that our city lay beyond and to the right of 
this mountain. 

By this time our young guide was unbelievably frightened and 
kept assuring us, from wishful thinking, that there was just one 
more row of dunes ahead. Actually, there was a iota! of seven 
ranges of huge dunes to cross, and it was noon before we topped 
the last one. The speedometer had docked over seventy -five milts 
while we crossed some twenty miles of sand. 

I could understa nd the plight of Aciius Gal I us, the Roman 
general who had tried to conqueT the spice Lands in 24 u.c. Misled 
by his Nabatean guides, he had met some resistance in the fertile 
Nejran, but pressed on toward Marib. Before reaching it he 
encountered die forces of the Sabeans, w hich defeated him after a 
week-long battle. And 00 die return journey, the great general 
lost most of his army in the never-ending sand dunes. 

At about one o’clock we came upon a fairly smooth plain, 
where we stopped for Lunch under a giant elb tree. Our guide had 
regained some of Jus equilibrium and his sense of direction, for 
when we started on he motioned us down the Wadi Misela 
between two large mountains. After a short while. Dr* Jamme let 
out a yell and sprang from his scat 10 gaze at the first series of 
Sabean inscriptions we Iiad sc^n—lying tumbled about on the 
ground. After stopping, we looked ahead and there, rising out of 
the plain in the distance was marts. 

Directly in front of us were the ruins of an ancient building, 
with huge stones lying haphazardly on the ground,' literally 
covered with Sabean inscriptions. In the distance, the town and 
pari of the ruins of the old city perched atop a high mound, 
looking like the mirage of an American skyscraper metropolis. 
Off to the left a line of beautifully constructed columns jutted up 
out of die sand. We learned later that tins was a temple dedicated 
to the moon god* To the right we could see the remains of the 
magnificent circular Temple of BIlqis (Mahmm Bilqis)* Moslems 
have always referred to the Queen of Sheba as Bilqis, a name of 
unknown origin. 
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This temple was too much for us, and we dashed across the 
plain for a closer look. Wc wandered among its well-preserved 
round walk for about half an hour. with Dr + Jamme furiously 
deciphering inscriptions. Finally, we decided that we had better 
head for the town. No welcoming committee had come to greet 
us, and I thought this was ominous. 

It m 

As we pulled up at the foot of the presently village of Marih, 
wc were immediately surrounded by a mob of silent, tough- 
looking tribesmen and soldiers, covering us with their rifles. They 
were an ugly-Iooking lot, dressed in blue robes, their faces painted 
with indigo. There was no way out. We were surrounded and 
outnumbered, so there was no use making any strange motions* 
Their belligerence was somewhat tempered by their curiosity, for 
they had never before seen Europeans or motor vehicles* One 
man stepped forward for a better look at our trucks, but as he 
did so the leader of the soldiers viciously swung his rifle butt 
against the man's skull. The others fell back, and Jama, obviously 
worried, asked the soldier, “Weren’t you expecting us? Didn't the 
King send word that wc were coming? 11 

The soldier's face remained expressionless. “No, 11 he replied, 
“When we heard the motors we kept looking into the sky for 
aeroplanes. We had orders to open fire with machine guns. You 
arc our prisoners/* 

Jama and I were finally taken away, while the others remained 
tinder guard* We were led up a steep trail into an ominous fortress 
a little apart from the rest of the city. Here a black-bearded man 
sat on a pile of rugs, and wc both started in surprise as we looked 
at each other. I knew him at once, for he had come to our base 
camp at Timna for medical treatment the year before and 1 had 
talked with him* His name was Qadi Ahmed Bilkr, and he was 
the local haksm or judge. From his expression, I realized that he 
could not treat me with extra kindness because of our previous 
acquaintance. 

"What are you doing here?” he asked* 
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w Wc liave pcrmiisian from the King to come and excavate in 
Marib,” l replied. 

He looked at me incredulously* so I handed him a copy of my 
agreement with the King. He read u as if he could not believe 
the words, then shook his head. "I cannot believe it,” he said. 
“You are my prisoners!" 

We were all herded together into a small room with stone 
walls a foot and a half thick, while a dozen soldiers stood guard 
over us- Hours lalcr, Jama informed me in a whisper that the 
outlying Obidi tribes were at the moment assembling around 
Marib* having heard that I had an army of trucks only a short 
distance away* coming to rescue us and invade MarEb* As 1 
eouldnH do any tiling about this mistaken notion* we finally 
turned in. 

It was not easy to sleep, for apart from our uneasiness, the 
guards had a nerve-racking system of relay signals consisting of 
screams intermixed with off-key bugle calls. When I finally 
drifted off to sleep, I was awakened by a soldier who was peeking 
under my mosquito neL Suddenly, out of nowhere, came a large 
hand to yank the intruder away, and I relaxed, knowing that 
guardian Jama had everything under control* 

The next morning 1 sensed a change in the atmosphere when 
Qadi Ahmed liakr came in looking worried. He earnestly 
inquired after our well-being and said he hoped that we Sizid had 
a good night's sleep. Then came the explanation of his change. 
A runner had just dashed into town announcing the approach of 
the King’s special representative on horseback. The courier was 
the King's own brother-in-law* Saiyid Ahmed I bn Hussein A! 
Kibsi, who arrived from Sana with the news that we were coming 
to Marib. 

We were immediately released and, at Qadi Ahmed's sugges¬ 
tion, went out to meet the distinguished visitor on one of our 
Power Wagons* He was mounted on a beautiful white horse, 
surrounded by guards. He had learned of our plight from the 
desert grapevine and had ridden most of the night* 
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In front of the Cower fortress, the soldiers lined up singing while 
three trumpets blew a streaming salute, During this ceremony, 
Wally Wade took me aside to tell me that after we had gone to 
meet the royal visitor, one of the soldiers had grabbed at bis 
revolver. Fortunately, the grab missed, and George Farrier acci¬ 
dentally tripped, fa ll in g against the soldier and sending him 
backward into a bucket of garbage. 

Saiyid Ahmed next made public announcement that we were 
to be allowed a free hand in Marib on orders from the imam* At 
this moment, Saiyid A 1 Kohlani ? Governor of Harib and Marib, 
arrived with his armed camel corps and a large band of soldiers* 
His one objective was to arrest uq and carry us off to llarib in 
chains. Now t with the heaven-sent presence of Safyid Ahmed, 
everyone had a good laugh at the perspiring Koiilam* which did 
not improve his sense of humour or his fondness for us. A few 
minutes later, I was amazed when a tiny message was slipped me 
by one of Shcrif Hussein's spits from Beihari, warning me of 
Kohlani's departure from Harib and of his intentions toward us* 
This little “intelligence boy, 11 by his obvious exhausted state, 
must have run most of the way from Bcihan. What a friend we 
had back there! 

Hcspice the ominous difficulties of our arrival at Marib, I felt 
that ail would be smooth from now on, and I could not wait for 
our first inspection of die ancient ruins. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR. 


THE QUEEN'S CITY 

w E WEftE standing where no American or Englishman had 
ever stood and where no non-Moslem had been, to our know-* 
ledge, since *889. We looked at the buried ruins of what had 
once been the largest and richest of the ancient cities of South 
Arabia, the centre of a great culture almost 3 P ooO years ago. And 
we wctc going to dig away the sand that covered it, push aside 
the veil of secrecy that had for so long hidden most knowledge 
of that civilization. We were going to excavate at this prize site 
where no scientific excavation had ever taken place. If you had 
told me that the mound in front of us contained a gold-mine at 
which I could help myself, 1 could not have been as excited, as 
deeply movedj as l was by the prospect before us- fh my mind 1 
tried to picture the sand and debris removed and to look at the 
many streets, the houses, the tcmpleSj and statues that we would., 
inskaitah^ soon sec. 1 tried to imagine what volumes of informa¬ 
tion would come to us from the thousands of insetiptiorw *.-n 
buried stones in and near the mound. Timna had told us a great 
deal, but Marib could reasonably be expected to tell us many 
tuna as much. 

At our first inspection it seemed to us that ten Timnas might 
easily fit into the area of Marib. The present Arab village occu¬ 
pied only a small portion of the ancien t ci ty area. Col umns, walls, 
and pillars extended everywhere as far as our eyes could sec, in 
an endless crescent. At one point* present-day ^ cmenis had 
already dug deep for the beautifully cut Sabean stones from 
which they had built their ugly fortress and portions of their 
houses. They had gone down about seventy feet through one 
stratified layer after another. This depth, when compared with 
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our cut of fifty-one feet at Hajar bin Huimcid, suggested that 
Marib was considerably older than the Qaiubanian cities in 
Beiham Inscriptions had already been Jbund carrying the city 
bade to the eighth century b.c., but there could be little doubr 
tliat it had originally been built some time in the second millen¬ 
nium b.cl., when cities first arose in that part of the world. And 
it must have been occupied continuously for more than 1*500 
years, or until about the early seventh century a.d* 

The first explorer to visit Marib was the French pharmacist, 
Thomas Amaud, in 1843, Then came another Frenchman, 
Joseph Halcvy in 1870, followed by the amazing Austria n J 
Edward Glaser, who in ii} 0 g sent natives far and wide searching 
for inscriptions* Early in 15536, the former king. Imam Yahya, 
allowed a Syrian traveller, M, Xahib Moayyad el f Azm, to copy 
some inscription at Marib. In 1947 the noted Egyptian archaeo- 
Uf- Ahmed Fakhrv, who had been associated with our 
African expedition* carried out valuable studies and observations 
during a brief visit to Marib- And that was the story* before we 
came. 

The most famous mm at Marib is the dam, which was con¬ 
sidered one of the wonders of ihe ancient world. It was probably 
constructed as Sheba approached its most powerful period, 
around the eighth century B.c + Lying a few miles from the old 
city r i it is really a series of dams, sections of which are still stand¬ 
ing, Even today, after centuries of lying in ruins, it is a spectacle 
beyond belief. As we climbed over the first major section* Charlie 
McCollum asked if this was what we had seen Irom the air with 
the Scaifes, but 1 could not be sure* In ihc distance, Dr- de 
Mignard pointed to another far more impressive section of the 
dam on the far side of the wadi. This spot was especially attrac¬ 
tive, for at the base of the structure a fair-sized river was Rowing. 

We saw where whole sections of mountainside had been carved 
away alongside the dam 10 form spillways to irrigate the adjacent 
lie Ids, The dam had served as the central control for the mass of 
waters pouring down from the mountains of Yemen, the spot 
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from which it was distributed to create mile upon mile of green 
fields. 

.Most amazing was the way the great stone walls had been put 
together. Huge boulders were so perfectly dressed that they fitted 
Into each other like pieces in a jigsaw puzzle. We saw no trace 
of mortar of any kind, yet we looked at portions or the wall that 
were more than fifty feet high* standing as they had whtn Sheba's 
great artisans built them about 2,700 years ago* 

Other sections of the vast structure were missing, unshed away 
no doubt by the great sixth-century cloudburst during Abyssinian 
rule* a catastrophe about which the Emydopasdia af Islam sr\% 
“There is hardly any historical event i n pre-Idamic history that 
has become embellished with so much that is fanciful, and related 
in so many versions, as the burning of the Marita dam—Sudd al 
Aram." The Koran,! for example, tells of how “the people oi -Sheba 
had beautiful gardens with good fruit. Then the people turned 
away from God, and to punish them, He burst die dam, turning 
the good gardens into gardens bearing bitter fruit." Another old 
Music m story sells of a King Amr of Sheba, who was informed by 
a soothsayer that if he saw a mouse digging into the dam, that 
would be a sign from Gad that the huge structure was about to 
give way* The King then went to the dam and saw a mouse w hich 
moved, with its tiny feet r a great stone that could not be budged 
by fifty men. And the next day the dam Imrsi. 

Many Arab historians have attempted to explain the downfall 
of all ihc South Arabian kingdoms as the result of the bursting 
of the Marita dam. It seems more Likely* however* that the great 
days of these kingdoms had long since passed* and that the 
changing of she spice route from land to sea was the most 
decisive factor in their decline. There are records ot leaks and 
repairs in the darn in earlier centuries of the Christian era. 
It may well have been neglected by a people already on the 
way out, so that a great storm or Hood or earthquake could 
destroy iu 

After wandering about the ruins for part of the day, Saiyid 
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Ahmed offered our party a temporary dwelling in a stone for¬ 
tress outside the city, which would serve until a satisfactory new 
headquarters could be constructed for vi, according to our 
understanding with the Imam* As we entered our building, we 
noticed that on the roof there was a well-oiled Model 1895 Colt 
machine gun* ready for immediate service. Elsewhere in the 
world, such a relic would be featured in a museum* 

At nine o'clock, Saiyid A1 Kohlani joined us p with his pock¬ 
marked son* who seemed to be quite an agreeable lad* Our 
initial bad impression of Kohlani was confirmed by his babbling 
about how ,fi ihc Imam must be trying to impress America by 
allowing us in Marib/* He was obviously part of the very strong 
group in Yemen that we had heard about, violently opposed to 
ah foreigners and foreign influence. This group was made up of 
many of the saiyids, who looked to Prince Hasan* brother of the 
Imam and ruler of eastern Yemen, for leadership. 

Kohlani seemed eager to speak to Dr. de Mignard, and after a 
little hesitation, asked the doctor lor some potent medicine. He 
finally explained that he had three wives and his manly powers 
had been slipping a bit lately. Dr* de Migtiard sighed and ex¬ 
plains! that unfortunately scientists had been as unsuccessful in 
searching for die Elixir of Youdi as explorers* 

Early the next morning we were taken on a guided tour of 
the Marih fortress. After we passed inside and through two heavy 
doors that were unlocked for us > we could hardly believe our eyes. 
For there, in a large room, stood at least 600 ancient alabaster 
statue, standing in neat rows. Dr. Jamme almost trampled over 
the ret of us to get dose enough to read the many inscriptions 
on them. These statues were entirely different from anything we 
had found at Timna H In the main , each one consisted of a large 
stone slab with two square holes cut deep into the centre. Inside 
each hole an alabaster face peered out—some with plain eyes, 
others with eyes that had been painted black. This treasure house 
of ancient sculpture had resulted from superficial and casual dig¬ 
ging carried out by the local Yemenis in search primarily of 
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building sEones. It gave us a hint of the tremendous quantities of 
valuable material we could expect to find with detailed excava¬ 
tion. 

la the afternoon we drove out about two miles to revisit the 
Temple of Eilqts, and later examined the site of the high square 
stone pillars which we had seen jutting above the sand as we 
approached Marib. 

These shafts of Jurassic limestone, though partially buried in 
the sand, towered above us at least thirty fccu Even if they did 
not go very far down—and they probably did—we knew that the 
moon god in Marib had been worshipped in a temple of real 
magnificence. Nearby Dr. Jamine discovered a broken inscription 
giving the name of this temple as **Bant*an, dedicated to the god 
Iluxnquh,” the moon. 

As if this were not provocative enough, a blue-painted warrior 
pointed to a huge sand dune in the distance and said* (i lt 
has been told us from generation to generation that once a 
beautiful alabaster city stood there, only to be buried in one 
night by the worst sandstorm that Allah ever visited upon 
the world, 1 * If true, what a Sabcan Pompeii awaits some future 
archaeologist! 

About an hour later, Charlie parked the "Veconn” car near the 
spot where Dr. Jauime had first examined the tumbled Sabean in¬ 
scription the day of our arrival. Climbing tip the steep mountain, 
which borders the pass on the left aa one enters the Marib district, 
we came upon one ruin after another. The high crest of land 
on either side of the pass was lined with small circular tombs, 
similar to some I had examined four years before m Sinai, 

Wallace Wade, who was feding under the weather, fell near 
the summit, cutting himself badly while trying to save his 
Speed Graphic. I stayed with him while Charlie and Dr. de 
Mignard went on ahead to investigate a thin shaft of stone 
protruding from the sand about half a mile away. In about 
fifteen minutes I heard two shots, then a space followed by two 
more shots. This signal meant that they had found something 
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well worth another climb and a walk. I told Wally to sit this one 
out while I went co have a look. s 

One glance and I fanned off my shots signalling for Wally,, for 
he wouldn't want to mbs this no matter how badly he felt. Near 
the top of the delicate stone shaft was a beautifully carved 
circular sun with a crescent moon, while below was a tong Sabean 
inscription in perfectly chiselled character;. For sonic 3,500 
years this graceful stone pillar had stood guard above the sands 
near Murib as a kind of memorial of the many other columns and 
walls that lay buried below. 

That evening was spent in talk and plans and dreams about 
Marib. We who had seen many an imposing ancient site were 
somewhat awed by the Queen of Sheba’s city. The obvious wealth 
of inscriptions made m hope that we would learn a great deal 
about the habits and customs and dally lives of the people of 
ancient Sheba. We knew a little about them already, but just 
enough to make us want to know more. From our work at Tirana 
and other studies, we knew that the Queen of Sheba's people were 
of medium build, with fair complexions and short, straight noses 
like the Yemenis of today. They were exceptional artisans and 
true engineering geniuses, going so far as to build not only the 
great dam but 10 quarry translucent alabaster in thin sheets for 
windows in their multi-storied houses. The spice route riches 
brought them a standard of luxurious living inconcei% r able to the 
poverty-stricken South Arabian Bedouins of today. Uke nearly all 
Semitic peoples, they worshipped the moon, the sun, and the 
morning star. The chi ef god* die moon, w as a male deity symbol¬ 
ized by the bull, and we found many carved bull's heads, with 
drains for the blood of sacrificed animals. We even knew from 
ancient writers some of the social customs of Sheba's people— 
that, for instance, a man’s wife was made available to her 
husband's father* brothers, uncles, and all men of that particular 
family. 

All this had been learned from work and studies that had only 
scratched the surface because no one had ever been allowed to 
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do more than that before. Wc hoped to reconstruct an entire 
civilization and perhaps bring to light the story of the Queen 
whose visit to Solomon had made her famous for many centuries. 
That was the burden of our talk after our first brief inspection 
of Marib, although I had also learned just what the situation was 
so that I could take up business matters with [he Imam and his 
advisers. Something would have to be done about a road, or 
enough of a road for our Power Wagons to bring nil our heavy 
equipment from Beihan. Another track across the deserts and 
mountains would have to be laid out horn Sana to Marsh, for 
bringing in new supplies and equipment from the Red Sea port 
of Hodesda, once we got started. Somewhere near the city, a field 
would have to be cleared for landing aeroplanes. Most important 
was the construction of a proper headquarters build Eng, for 
living, storing, and studying; this had already been agreed to 
by the King's representalives. It did not seem to me that ihcre 
should be any Insurmountable difficulties, however, so 1 went to 
sleep content- 

Jama called us at four o'clock the next morning, so that we 
could get an early start for the return trip to Bcihan. We had 
passenger^ too, for Saiyid Ahmed was coming to Bcihan for a 
visit as our guest, and Kolilani was hitching a ride back 10 his 
city of Haribp At first, we had thought of leaving Dr. Jammc 
behind for a few weeks so that he could start making latex 
squeezes of the thousands of inscriptions available at Marib even 
before excavations started. Wc could cither send a car to pick 
him up after two or three weeks or he could come io Timna by 
camel. At the last minute, however, Saiyid Ahmed decided that it 
wasn't a good idea. In view of Kohiarti’s unfriendly attitude 
toward the whole expedition! and die number of his followers 
around Marib, Dr. jam me might not be entirely safe. A* Saiyid 
Ahmed himself said* anything can happen at Marib, and wc 
agreed that it must not happen to our Belgian cpigraphen 

While everyone was getting into the trucks, a young Be j hard 
boy ran up and begged, with tears streaming down his cheeky to 
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be taken back to Timm* I recognized him, and learned that he 
had just been sent aver by Sherif A wad to check up on us and 
sec if we were all right* Be was appalled at the prospect of 
returning to Ileihan on foot* so wc took him along. 

The trip hack over the sand was simpler than when we came 
because we kept the mountains close on our right all the time and 
did not go so far afield into the high dunes. Ai any rate we now r 
had a pretty good idea of the route the road should follow* from 
Timna to Marib. Kohlani, in his efforts to impress Saiyid Ahmed, 
insisted that we ail have lunch with him at Ha-rib, In that dty I 
realized that if I wanted, I could sec the ruins near Hcnu ts- 
Zurir, where I had first been warned out of Yemen territory into 
which I had wandered a few feet. At that lime I certainly never 
dreamed that I would be having lunch with the local Yemen 
governor at Harib so soon* 

Parr-way up the Wadi Harib we stopped at a very high dty 
mound that looked typically Qptabanian. We knew about the 
existence of this town, where King Warawil G hay inn struck gold 
coins around 50 d.c., as described in inscriptions from Tisama* To 
the best of my knowledge we were the first ever to examine or 
photograph this imposing ruin* 

At Harib we were forced to waste three hours on lunch with 
Kohlani, despite my Insistence that we must be moving along. 
When we finally started on our way again* free of the unpleasant 
Kohlanlf Charlie decided that perhaps he could save time and 
many miles by going up the east Hank of the Wadi Harib to a 
point where there U a natural pass over the mountains between 
the wadi and the Ramlct Sabaiem. This pass, called Nejd Mergat* 
was once an important link in the ancient spice route similar to 
Mablaqa, with the ruins of a flagstone pavement between two 
walls that are still standing* Two years before, during my first 
visit to Beihan, 300 tribesmen fought for possession of this vital 
pass and the customs post at this summit 

Part way tip* Charlie climbed out of his lead truck and ran 
ahead to see if we could make it Evidently he thought we could, 
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for he came back and we started up. I was silting on the outside 
at the time and not paying particular attention until I happened 
to look down off die right fender and saw nothing diere— 
absolutely nothing. At that blatant we began to slide sideways* I 
yelled at Charlie. ‘Jam on the brakes* 3 and jumped dear, 
followed by Saiyid .Ahmed and the rest* 

The “reconn** car hung there, half on and half off the crest. 
While Wally Wade covered him with the movie camera, George 
Farrier attached the winch cable from the Bodge behind and 
slowly, ever so slowly, began rescue operations* Charlie insisted on 
pushing Fate by taking the wheel again and guiding the "reeoim” 
back to safety. 

Then we had to retrace our route around the mountains the 
long way. Thus we approached Tirana from a different angle. 
There, within sight of our mud palace^ we came upon a high, 
dune-protected mound covered wi th ruins—a site none of us had 
ever seen before in nil our months in Beiban. By that time* how¬ 
ever, we were too tired to do more than wave ajs we went by T for 
this had been a trip to remember. 


CHAPTER TWKWTT-F1VE 

FAREWELL TO BE I HAN 

Eileen was out to meet us even before the engines were 
shut off, and there was no mistaking the relief in her eyes* as 
she counted noses and found the full complement present. 
After we had caught our breath and a cold Coco-Cola, she told 
us how at g.30 in the evening of the day we left, Emir Saleh 
had arrived. Eileen asked if he brought good news* and he 
said, ' i am afraid not. A spy has informed Sherif Hussein that 
your party has all been captured and placed in underground 
dungeons 

Poor Eileen was shocked and immediately went So Beihan al- 
Qosab 10 confer with Shcrif Hussein, who was extremely con¬ 
cerned over our predicament. He did not case Eileen's mind by 
describing in graphic detail the usual fate of those interned in 
\ eraen* He inquired if Eileen was going to notify the Press* and 
she assured him absolutely not, and he assured her that he had 
already done so by cable to Aden. ShcrirHussein then introduced 
Eileen to a visiting Yemeni sheikh from Bcidha, with she some¬ 
what amusing suggestion that he should be held as hostage in 
Beihan until our party had been released* 

IVMe the rest of the expedition gathered around to hear our 
story T our artist Girair Palamoudian p started to draw up plans 
for our Marib headquarters* to be submitted to the Imam Ibr 
approval. Shenf Hussein and Saiyld Ahmed lefi for a dinner 
party at Beihan al-Qasab. 

VS ith hardly a moment's rest, Dr, Jamme was back at w r ork on 
his beloved inscriptions. Early in the second campaign., he had 
travelled seventy miles south to Niukeiras; 10 record over 1*000 
new inscriptions from this edge of the Qatabanian kingdom, 
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bringing hb total for both campaigns to well over 5,000. Ii was the 
Queen 1 ! own dty that was now hi* great goal. 

I wrote a report for the iman on my conclusions and sugges¬ 
tions after my inspection of Mftrib, and the next morning took 
an R*A*F, plane (o Aden with Saiyid Ahmed* who ivas returning 
to his home in Sana. From Aden I dew to Cairo to meet my 
mother and my sister, Menhir, who were on a minimum-budget 
tour of the Mediterranean and were adding Beihan to their 
itinerary. It was a pleasant surprise to find Karl Twitched seated 
next to mc t for this noted engineer-explorer probably knows more 
about Arabia in general than any other American. Mote than 
anyone else* he had been responsible for attracting the major 
American oil companies to Saudi Arabia. 

While in Cairo I held a Press Conference at which I announced 
the signing of the agreement for excavations ai Marib. This was 
an important part of rnv Cairo visit. Tor it enabled me to express 
before the whole world my appreciation to His Majesty the Ring 
of Yemen, for granting us this concession* 

Back in Bdhait with my mother and sister* I found that every- 
thing had been running smoothly* are hacologi call y speaking, as 
the end of our second season's work approached. Socially and 
perhaps morally, ihere had been some difficulties, iiileen reported 
to me that a few nights before* Sb crif A wad liad come to her 
room very excited about something. But he began his complaint 
with a long and Bowery compliment about the irreproachable 
conduct of all members of the expedition. Then be added that the 
Somalis were "disgraceful-” He explained that he hud just learned 
that Jama was keeping a woman in his house r had sent a soldier to 
investigate, and had found a young girl there. 

"This is a very serious offence in my country,” Sherif A wad 
said, "I want jama sent away immediately." 

The next morning Charlie got the full story from jama, who 
was veiy r upset, since he is the proud husband of two wives and 
the father of nine children and warned nothing to endanger his 
sterling reputation. 
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tE A local Bedouin wanted to marry this girl/ 1 Jama explained, 
"hut both her mother and the girl ignored the man's proposal 
because he is no good. So, to ruin the girl's reputation, the suitor 
went to Sherif Awad and told him ihcse vicious lies." 

At Eileen's requeue, Shcrif Hussein came to our mud palace 
dint afternoon and listened gravdy to the whole story, U I am 
very sorry/ 1 he said, "that you have had all this trouble while 
Mr + Phillips is in Cairo. 1 will stand by the expedition twice as 
strongly while he is away p for without Wendell, I regard the 
expedition as children without a rather. Anyway, Shcrif A wad 
should not have made such a fuss. Even if it were true—so what? 
Why are women put In this world if not for that purpose?” 

Despite this rather cynical comment, Shcrif Hussein 1 ! attitude 
toward women was as gallant and chivalrous as anyone could 
w ish- My mother and sister got along famously with him, and the 
Sherif was in the habit of stopping by almost every day for Eng¬ 
lish lessons from 41 Professor MerilynA* He had progressed far 
since the lime when I met him, at 9.30 in the morning, and in 
reply to my “Good morning" he had said in liis best English, 
“Good night*M 

As the time for departure anti packing nf all our specimens 
drew near, we planned a party for Shcrif Hussein, Sherif A wad. 
Sheikh Aii t and a few other notables. But as with every thing out 
here* good or bad p we got more than we bargained for and 
wound up with forty guests and an assortment of slaves none of 
us had ever seen before. Since I knew that nothing would please 
him morCj I presented Shcrif Hussein w ish one of our precious 
Power Wagons, with a supply of Goodyear sand tires, and his 
gratitude was overwhelming. After dinner we showed our movie 
from the first season, a big success and for most of those present 
their first cinema experience. 

Five minutes afser our guests had departed we were almost 
completely flooded out by a terrific hail and rain storm* Our 
chief concern was for the many cardboard eases of specimens 
piled high in the courtyard, ready for shipment to Aden. All of 
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us hud been involved in the thankless task of packing the hun¬ 
dreds of items as soon as they were photographed by Chester 
Steven*—a. long and arduous task involving marking the cases on 
the outside to correspond to packing lists* as well as careful 
packing of each individual item. We managed to cover the 
containers and save them from the storm* 

The next day Eileen* George* Jama, and I took off for Aden 
and a quick trip to Tidx- I had to discuss and settle with the 
Imam the points brought up in my written report- There, the 
deputy minister of foreign affairs, Qadi Mohammed AJ Amri, 
thanked me for the Cairo Pres release^ which, he said^ had 
reflected great credit on Yemen, He also told me that several 
letters had been received from Washington and elsewhere warn¬ 
ing His Majesty about my activities, whatever that meant. I 
retailed the lei ter from Philby and wondered once more why 
anyone should try so hard to hamstring the work of the American 
Foundation for the Study of Man. Wondering if they could really 
cause Serious difficulties in Yemen, I must have looked disturbed. 
For Qadi A 1 Amri smiled, waved his hand as if brushing away 
something inconsequential, and said, "How can a stone thrown 
at a mountain hurt the mountain? A little sand will blow off hut 
the mountain will still stand.” h took Eileen some minutes of 
retranslating and explaining for me to understand drat I had 
been paid a high compliment. 1 still did not like the idea of 
some one trying to influence the King against me. One stone 
might not do much, but what if the stone-throwers, whoever they 
might be, kepi at it? 

The King was gracious, however, the next morning at eleven, 
when I explained to him in detail the wonders of Marib, as well 
as the best way of handling certain problems in connection with 
implementing our agreement* He seemed agreeable to our sug¬ 
gestions, and we were abk to come lo an understanding about 
the handling of money, which was always one of the difficulties 
in countries using different currencies and with restrictions on 
the flow of any currencies- As in Eeihan, the workers around 
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Marib would expect to be paid in Maria Theresa dollars I 
suggested that, since the government of Yemen might like to 
possess American dollars, all moneys we paid out in Marib 
should be advanced to us by the Yemen government or its 
officials and we would in turn give to the Yemeni legation in 
Washington the equivalent in American dollars. This idea was 
accepted with approval* 

At the end of our interview > the King smiled and said, “Ham- 
dulilluhl” (Praise be to God) 1 When l learned, a few minutes 
Later, that he had replaced the unfriendly Kohkvni as governor 
with a member of the Imam’s own family„ Saiyjd AMu 3 -Rahman, 
I loo said* “HamdutUlahP* 

That night at a special dinner party the power failed, and 
while Jama lit a lantern Qadi A] Amri, his eyes on Eileen, com¬ 
menced, “Even if we were in complete darkness, there would still 
be light in the room." 

At five the next morning we left by truck for Yemen's chief 
seaport^ Hoddda, accompanied by the new Marib governor, or 
awl. For several hours we drove through high mountains and 
deep, palm-filled valleys, cool and lovely. At Several points. Jama 
pointed out extensive slopes, covered with hashish. 

By noon the mountains were behind us and we spent eight 
hours crossing the deadly hot, dusty, and monotonous coastal 
Tajiaraa plain. We finally reached Hodeida at eight in the even¬ 
ing, and never in my life have I been as uncomfortable from heal 
and high humidity, no I even on the island of Zanzibar* We saw a 
bit of Hodeida the next morning but were not attracted suffici¬ 
ently to explore il thoroughly. The city is made up of a con¬ 
glomeration of mixed buildings including everything from 
ornamented stone houses to straw huts surrounding the inner 
walled city. The market place or stik reminded me of Damascus, 
with its long, narrow streets covered over above to shut out the 
sun. 

Ai four in the afternoon we were received by His Royal High¬ 
ness Crown Prince Seif Ai Islam Mohammed Ahmed Al Sadr, 
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Viceroy of Taha ma* The Imamus son was about ftventy-fivc years, 
old and greeted us as old friends, smilingly reminding me that 
in Taiz he had been kept up until four o’clock in the morning 
to sign the agreement for excavating at Marib, 

All at once die royal bnnd t assembled in from of the pafaee, 
broke into the French national anthem for Eileen, followed by 
the “Star-Spangled Banner 1 r for George and me. Eileen never 
tired of reminding us that she had been honoured first. 

When George lined us up for pictures, Eileen, fully aware of 
Arab customs, diplomatically stepped to one side so as not to 
embarra>^ Prince Badr. His’Royal Highness graciously objected, 
to the extent that picture No* t included Eileen on his right 
Later we were shown through the coffee workrooms or Sheikh 
Saleh al Jebdy, brother of the Imam's agent m Aden, We saw 
women and girls sorting out the famous Mocha coffee on the 
Boor, working twelve hours a day, seven days a week* Tor ao 
cents per day. 

We were happy to leave hot* sticky Hodcida at 4.30 the 
next morning in an effort to drive to Sana in one day T despite 
everyone's assurances that it was impossible* At the Inst moment, 
the new governor of Marib asked us to carry one passenger and, 
aa might have been expected, five showed up to add to our 
already dangerously overloaded Power Wagons, For the first few 
miles we kept fairly dose to the Red Sea, travelling north along 
the sandy coastal plain. When we turned inland and began to 
climb, things began to improve. The air cleared and it ^vaa worth 
being alive again, as we laughed and sang through the magni¬ 
ficent mountains, enjoying the dear rivers, the abundant vegeta¬ 
tion, and the spectacular skyscraper Fortresses on the highest 
ridges. 

It was about 5.30 in the afternoon when, after going cast up 
the Wadi Mama, we finally reached the top of the high plateau 
which levels off at an elevation of over 8,ooo feet. On either side 
jagged mountains soared to 11,000 feet* We passed several walled 
towns along the plateau before starting the last ascent up to 
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Sana, The last fifty miles were maddening because we had to 
stop every forty or fifty yards to ease the car over a small earth 
ridge running across the trail* The local larmers use thb device 
to channel water from one field to another. 

A Tew miles outside of Sana, Jama pointed to a monument of 
piled stones beside the road, marking the spot where the Imam 
Yahya had been assassinated in 194B. Wc reached the city gates 
at 9,30, completely exhausted but having accomplished the 
Yemeni impossible. 

The next morning we were informed that His Royal Highness 
Prince Seif A 1 Islam Hasan, Viceroy of Sana, would see us at 
10,30- This was going to be interesting! for Prince Hassan was 
the prime hater of all things foreign,, according to reports, and a 
very' great power in Yemen, according to facts. When we arrived 
at the appointed place at the appointed time, a red-faced ^ard 
said that it was all a mistake—the audience was for 10.30 the 
ntxt day. We heard later that those responsible for the mix-up 
had been promptly encased in leg irons. 

The next day wc had our audience with Prince Hassan, who 
was joined by his brother Prince Ismail, minister of public 
Health, both of whom listened gravely to our excavation plans at 
Marib, Although they were friendly and extremely polite,, they 
did not seem overly enthusiastic. Prince Massan inquired in all 
seriousness if It really would be necessary for us to construct 
new dwellings. Could we not live In the ruins we excavated at 
Marib? 

At the close of our visit, Ur, Mamdtmh Tahifri Fakir, a Strian 
dentist who had joined forces with Eileen as interpreter, asked if 
I would like to meet his famous father-in-law. 

“Certainly/ 111 l said. M VVho is he? 11 

When l heard the name, a thrill ran through me* for His 
Excellency Qadi Ragheb Ecy was a very great man indeed* A 
member of the Turkish diplomatic corps, he had first been sent 
to she Court of St. Petersburg at the turn of the century and had 
come to Yemen in 1914, where he had remained after the Turks 
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were expelled- He had entered the service of Imam Yahya and 
had held the posts of governor of Tak, Hodcida, and minister of 
foreign affairs. 

Tail, dignified, and stately, this grand gentleman of the old 
school bowed low to kiss Eileen 1 ? hand in greeting- While sipping 
[ea t lie told us in ddtghtfiil French how- the first motor car was 
introduced to Yemen, WTica he first arrived in the country he 
sent the car as a gift to Imam Yahya* Since ihe Imam was in 
Sana at the time, and passable roads were nonexistent, the car 
was stored for three years. One Friday morning, while the 
Imam was on the way to his favourite mosque, Ragheb Bey 
drove up and offered him the seat of honour, A saiyid standing 
nearby exclaimed p "Your Majesty, are you going to ride in 
that Christian contraption?” The Imam slowly stepped down 
from the running board and continued to the mosque by horse¬ 
back. 

Some time later this saiyid who had objected to the car went 
on pilgrimage co Mecca* On hb return via Hode]da T he became 
very ih t and dispatched an urgent message to the Imam, begging 
for some kind of caravan to transport him to Sana. Fortunatdy, 
this duty was assigned to Ragheb Bey, who immediately sent the 
ca^ which was in danger of failing through disuse- When the 
saiyid returned to Sana, he thanked Ragheb Bey with tears in his 
eyes for saving his Life. Ragheb Bey replied that he was not inter¬ 
ested in thanks but in positive payment. The saiyid, believing 
that a goodly sum of money might be involved, grew a bit pale, 
Bui Raghab Bey said, “Pay in this way—go and inform His 
Majesty how useful this Christian contraption is, and that it is 
something tq have and to hold* not to fear*” Thus the automobile 
came to Yemen* 

The next day we received an invitation from Saiyid Ahmed Al 
Kihsip who had saved us from prison in Marib and travel led to 
Bcihan with us. We visited him in his home, one or the loveliest 
in all Yemen, and were served refreshments with his own hands 
custom reflecting particular honour on guests throughout the 
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Arab world- We were joined there by a very agreeable young 
man of nineteen, Emir Yahya, son of Prince Hu.^cm, who had 
been shot after the assassination of the former king, and by 
another emir of the same name* son of Prince Muiahhar. 

White we sat and discussed life in California, Eileen visited the 
harem, where she was presented to Saiyid Ahmcd + s wife, tv ho is 
the sister of the Imam. Eileen described her as “very sweet and 
refined* with a lovely voice," and was most impressed by her 
fabulous personal jewellery, which included perfectly matched 
diamond bracelets* necklaces, brooches, and rings. Even her 
hairpins were tipped with liny diamonds* 

After this brief tour of Yemen p s chief cities, we returned to 
Be than for the Iasi few days of the season, 1 found that my mother 
and sister looked as tanned as Beihanis and eager ta start their 
trip back home by travelling with Bob Carmcan on his next 
convoy to Mukaha T rather than going by air as I had planned* 
I learned later that Bob and Wally Wade had finished die trip 
in a state of complete exhaustion and, while they recuperated* 
my mother spent her lime spear-fishing off the treacherous coral 


reef. 


The day before our departure From Belhan* Sberif Hussein 
invited all the members or the expedition down 10 his capital for 
a farewell parly. We arrived during a heavy rainstorm, which 
soon subsided, much to our host's relief Chairs had been arranger! 
In a semicircle, with a glass-topped table in the middle. In the 
background stood a large group of tribesmen, predominantly Eal 
Harith. 

When everyone was scaled, Shcrif Hussein dramatically pro¬ 
duced a long document. Reading aloud in his beautiful Arabic, 
he extolled the merits of the American Foundation for the Study 
of Alan and its Arabian expeditions. Then, while the movie 
camera clicked away and George Farrier hold the recording 
microphone close, Shcrif Hussein pointed at tnc and continued: 

“I am very grateful to you for your wonderful conduct with 
all of the Arabs and your Friendship and assistance to everyone 
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here io the Wadi Be ill a pi, Because of this, and because ydu have 
worked in our country, I would like to give you an Arabic name 
—instead of mister, sheikh; and instead or Wendell Philips, 
Hussein Ali + And because you have lived with the Bal Ha nth and 
worked in their areas, you will be called AJ Harithi- Thus your 
full name will be Sheikh Hussein AJi Al H aril hi—ChEcf of 
Archaeological Works, It will be an honour and a privilege if you 
accept this name from me, and, to make this official . * /' Here 
Sherif Hussein stepped forward and placed a white headdress 
with a gold agul on my head and wrapped a gold-edged robe 
around me, while the assembled tribesmen fired in the air in 
noisy approval* 

The first to step forward and offer congratulations was that 
grand old desert warrior and paramount sheikh of the ha! 
Ha nth—Sheikh Alb He handed me a scroll which readj "Sheikh 
All bin Monassar Al H aril hi, Sheikh of the Sheikhs of the BaJ 
Harith, sends his salaams to his new son. Sheikh Hussein All Al 
Harifbi, called the American Wendell Phillips, 1 ' 

I was so touched I could not speak. This was without doubt 
a Wry singular honour, rarely granted to an outsider. I had been 
given not only the tide of sheikh but named Hussein Ali after the 
two leaders themselves—Sherif Hussein and Sheikh Ali, 

Next the chairs were removed and rugs were put down on the 
ground Tor us to sit on. While Shcrif Hussein and his tribesmen 
sat back comfortably P Ellis Burtaw gave out with some first-class 
cowboy songs, to the accompaniment of his utricle. Then it was 
our doctor's turn, and Dr. de MIgnard was the hit of the after¬ 
noon, He had once attended a magician’* academy in Prague, 
and his deft sleight of hand brought forth cries of wonder from 
everyone there. Even the prisoners enjoyed the show through the 
barred windows across the courtyard, and jingled their chains in 
approval. 

The next morning we a )3 assembled at the airfield at six o'clock 
sharp, waiting for the plane to take us away from Be than. There 
we stood For three hours in a sandstorm before learning that the 
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plane was scheduled to arrive at six Greenwich lime, not by 
Beihani docks* Still, this anti-climax did not lake away from the 
deep and conflicting crao cions in ail of us as we look off and flew 
away with a last long look at our mud palace* at the ruins of 
Timna we had excavated, and at the smiling faces of Sherif 
Hussdn, Sherif Awad, and Sheikh All, our friends. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


QATABAN REVEALED 

W E LE3FT Beikan with considerably more knowledge about 
ancient Qatabau than we possessed on our arrival* Then we had 
known the names of a few kings, but even these we could not date 
accurately. Scraps ofinformadon from a few inscriptions were 50 
limited that their significance had not even been agreed upon. 
Now we knew enough to fiB the large volumes which will soon 
be issued by The Johns Hopkins University Press* plus numerous 
scientific reports w ritten by individual members of the expedition. 

We felt reasonably sure that the history of human set dement 
in the towns of Qataban went well back into the second millen¬ 
nium me.-—perhaps as far back as the Hebrew patriarchs from 
Abraham to Joseph {2000-1500 a + c;). Our specific knowledge of 
the history of Qataban begins with Dr, Jammed graffito inscrip¬ 
tion, carrying us to the tenth or eleventh century fl,c^ the oldest 
inscription yet found in South Arabia. Next came the period of 
the mukarribs, or priestly rulers, who governed Qataban for 
many centuries. It is difficult to say exactly what these mukarribs 
were, since they certainly ranked lower than kings but served as 
the recognized leaders of their nation. We know- with certainty 
die names of only a few of the mukarribs, who ruled between the 
seventh and fifth centuries B.c. 

About the end of the fifth century' B,u. a jrmkamb by the name 
of Vadiab D hub van was very likdy the builder of our present 
South Gate ofTimna. In any case, he was the author of the oldest 
inscription found there. Glaser's Arab scouts had made copies of a 
small portion of this inscription, while Kenny Brown discovered 
the remaining piece, buried outside die South Gate. His new 
fragment, which represents two-fifths of the entire inscription* 
gave the names of Yadiab Dhubyan and Timna, neither of which 
occurred in the previously known fragment* which had, however* 
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mentioned the wins of the god Amm—that is, the people of 
Qataban. It was interesting to find that this new fragment written 
in archaic characters also mentions the name Bohan* Yadiab 
tlhubyan probably made himself the first king of Qataban* or 
was among the first group of kings. He carried out extensive 
building operations and reorganized the tribal confederation* 
The second group of Qatabanian kings extends roughly over 
(he late Persian and early Hellenistic periods, from about 350 to 
250 B,c. It was started by a king named Abshibam* We name the 
dynasty, however, in honour of his son h Shahr Ghaylan, who was 
the authorofmany known inscriptions, including several texts at the 
South Gate, To this dynasty belongs one of ihe most famous kinp 
of Qataban, Shahr Yagil, who recorded in one of his inscriptions 
that he had conquered Ma'in, land of the Mmeans, to the north* 
Professor Albright places him at the end of the fourth century b.-g. 
This family of kings ended with Sliahr YagiPs brother,. Shahr 
Hilal Yuhanim, who erected the obelisk in the centre of Tirana. 

There followed several kings who are not yet placed in any 
special dynasty, 'file last of these was Yadiah G hay Ian* It was in 
lus reign that House Yafash, In which the bronze lions were found r 
was first built—-some time late in the second century B.u. 

The third main group of Qatahanian kings covered the period 
from about too to 25 b.c. Its first ruler was Haufiam Yuhanim, 
whose son Shahr Yagil Yuhargtb rebuilt the tower at the South 
Gate as well as House Yafash* His son Waraivil G Stay l art Yuhanfin 
ts known to u_q primarily because he probably struck the earliest 
known Qatahanian gold coins, minted at Harib, The latter** 
brother, Farikarib Yuhawdi, was the last king of this group. 
Several other kings, however, lived during the first century B.c., 
one of whom, Shahr HilaJ Yuhaqbldh, son of Dharikarib, built 
House Yafaam inside the entrance to die South Gate, 

The most important period in the history of QaCaban fell 
between about 350 and 50 b.c., during the late Persian and 
Hellenistic ages, from which have come most of the long inscrip¬ 
tions and monuments. Then Qataban seems to have been, part 
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of the tune, the most important single state in South Arabia, with 
Ma fc in and probably also Sheba subject lo it. 

Somewhere just before the time of Christ* the capital city of 
Qaiaban was invaded by an unknown people and destroyed by 
fire. Then a new kingdom appeared on the scene—the Kingdom 
of Saba and Dhu-Raklan, which replaced part of old Qaiaban as 
well as Sheba and Main* 4+ Dhu-Raidan 1! means “The One of 
Haitian,” and may possibly refer to the god of Mount Roldan, a 
striking conical peak at ihe southern end of the Wadi Hr than. 

For two and a half centuries there was the dual monarchy of 
Saba and Dhu-Raidan P w hich flourished in Yemen and had its 
capital at Marib. To this period belongs our Stratum B at Hajar 
bin HumckL 

The Kingdom oFHadhramaut absorbed pari of Qaiaban after 
the fall ofTimna. During the first century a.d. Had bra mam and 
Saba were the most important states in South Arabia* It seems 
that through the Roman period* from the time oF Christ to the 
Fourth century AJ>,j Qataban had disappeared as an independent 
state. 

One of the remarkable inscriptions found by Dr. Jamme reads 
as follows: “Yadiab Ghaylan i son of Ghaylan* King of Hadhra- 
maut T who built his city of Dhu-Ghaylan. ld Since ii is almost 
impossible to imagine that this stone was brought into Wadi 
Bcihan from Hadhramaut, we must assume the existence of a 
town called Dhu-Ghaylan, probably laying about [en miles north 
of the present Arab town or Beihan al-Qasab. \Vc now have three 
inscriptions in the valley of Beihan mentioning kings of i Ltdhra- 
triaut after the fall of Ttnuia^ One was already known and the 
other two were found by our expedition.* 

f inxmjxidn iludird by Jamme at Marib sayi tiiat Na3*at, Kitii^ of 
Qatahan T was umtanpontry with a King of wham W r F_ Albright would 
hjfjj cia late fim century a.d, Thii king ti the tame fu NabaL ion of Shaler 
HlUI, who mentioned with ha ion Manbad as Kins: of Qsujibin in an 
instripiiacn with late script found at Hajar bin Himtdd in %&$*- TTioc (jsua- 
hitman Liu^i reigned iti Marib uml the irnnomnding area of Wdlcni OataLan 
5™ liadlliramb Had l onquered ml cm Qotaban and had d Strayed 
I imna between about as ami i icc. 
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QATAHAH AND SHEBA 

The Greek sea captain who wrote the Prriphis, describing a 
journey around Arabia to India about a.d. 50, mentioned two 
kings or South Arabia. Otic of them, Elrazus, King of tine Spice 
Land, is identical with King Ilaaz Y&lir, one of several known 
Hadhrami kings of the first century. He also reigned over Bohan. 

We know that the three kingdoms—Sheba, Ma'in* and 
Qatahaji—we re all in existence at the same time. But they did not 
all flourish simultaneously, for the most powerful period of each 
came at a different time. Qataban, whose period of greatest 
power came last, has rescaled itself to us* Ma*in, which flourished 
before Qataban, Lies buried in the Djof of Yemen and the Ntjntn 
region of Saudi Arabia, thus outside of our present sphere of 
activity. Sheba p whose power and dominance came first* reigned 
supreme between the tenth and fifth centuries b.c. p with our 
Biblical Queen coming near the beginning of this great era* That 
would be our next goal—to unveil Sheba as wc had unveiled 
ancient Qatnban. 


THE ALBRIGHT CHRONOLOGY OF SOUTH 
ARABIAN HISTORY 


I 

of M 5” Triboi [Qatabiniiuu,, Miaesu, 
Kactitfamb) from Xorih into Their Historical 
Honifl 

Migration of A, H" Tribes (Sabeuti from North 
Came] C«aravan.i Begin to be common in Arabia 
Dane of Biblical Queen of Sheba 
Prohabk Date of Earliest Known Inscriptions from 

Q^iClbn. 

Dace of Fjr tii-it Known Mukaxrib of Sheba - 
Yuhamur Witar of Sheba Sends Tribute io Sar^ou 
of Aiityns > + + * ■> . . 

Karibi] Bayvin of Sheba Sends Tribute lo Sen* 
nacberib of Assyria . * T * < 

KarLbil Witar 1-lsLabliahcs Monarchy in Sheba 
Sidqiil oFHadhrairiaut Foundi Kingdom eTMa'in 
Yadiab Dhuby&n Founds Monarchy in Qaiahaii 
Shihr HiLol Vuiumm E ret la Obelisk in Timna » 
Yadinb Ghavlan Buildi House Yafasb in Timna * 
Shziur Ya^iE Yuimrgtb and Summit of Qalabamail 
Power < 


Before 1500 H,C, 

Before 1200 1L<L 
Before iooq b<£* 

About 930 tC. 

Tenth century D.C. 
About Sou a.CL 

715 D.c. 

About S90 a.c, 

AbOflt 450 H-0. 

About 400 i.c. 

Fourth century D.C* 

Third century 

Laic second cetuury n.c. 

Early £nt century b.c. 
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Wamwil Ghavlan Strikes Gold Coinage in 

Caliban . * 

Shahr HiJal Y uha qhTdli Bttikla .House Y ^f'i iiffl in 
Timnm * _ * * + 


Invasion of South Arabia by Aclius GaHuJ . 
DeutFUCliaii of Ttmna And End of Qatahan 

of South Arabia in the of tht 

EnlhimSta \ * 

Esiab] bhcneni of Dual Monarchv of Saha and DLu 
ftaidan *. 


Description of South Arabia by Ptolemy 
A31 South Arabia Untied under One Ruler 
Abyssinian Conquest of South Arabia . 
Periian Conquest of South Arabia . 

iMnt Himyariit irucripcioru 
South Arabia Converted to JjJam * 


About 50 n.c. 

After 50 B.Cf 

24 ILfi. 

About the Christian Era 
About A.m 50 


About ArO, 70 
Abdul a,Q. t^n 
About a.o. 300 
About a,p. 525 
About A.D. 

Late sixth century 
After a.d, 


^ i»i# 0/ £.Tpt<PMl\m u*iih ngard In "J PI <wJ L W” Triier 
The Q.atahaniam, Minrara, and Hadhramil Spdce dialects which were 
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troubles in marib 

Since additional funds, equipment, and personnel 
were required Tor the expedition to Marib, Eileen and I flew 
back to ihe United Stales to look after these essentials. Many of 
our stafT had to return to their normal duties, since they had 
signed on only for the Beihan campaign and could noi lake 
additional time for the work in Yemen, much as they wanted to. 
Several stayed with us ; however, and set to work almost imme¬ 
diately on the formidable task of preparing matten in Yemen. 
Bob Carmean became field director at Marib, and paid his first 
visit there as early as June 7th, 1951* A bit later he was assisted 
by Chester Stevens, photographer, who added many other duties 
as circumstances required, 

Charlie McCollum helped Bob Carmean get supplies and 
equipment moved from Beihan to Marib, then took on the iask 
of representing the expedition at Aden, Hodeida T Taiz, and 
elsewhere, with occasional visits to Marili as well He liad to 
establish bases and ports of entry for our supplies and equipment, 
and arrange for ways by which they could reach Marib—no easy 
task in Yemen, where things enter from the outside widi the 
greatest of difficulty and move about inside almost not at all. 
Until facilities were properly established, I could not very well 
send a major party to undertake excavations. Expecting that this 
should be dune by late August or early September, I attacked the 
American end of the work as vigorously as possible. 

As things turned out, I could have taken my time, although I 
was continually w orried by the fact that things did not move as 
fast as I wanted them to. When Bob Carmean arrived in Marib, 
he found that not a step had been taken by the representatives of 
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TROUBLES tX‘ MARtB 

the King of Yemen to construct proper housing and storage 
facilities. But before fie could tackle that problem, he had to build 
a mad between Beihan and the ancient city of the Queen of 
She ha* Our trucks could not wander about the dunes while 
transporting everything from Timna to our new headquarters. 

Seeing that the Yemeni promises to build the road meant hide. 
Bob finally obtained permission to do the job himself. He got 
together the necessary workers, equipment, and water for working 
in the desert and in fourteen days had laid out die besL route from 
fieihan to Marib, Twelve hours later the first convoy of four 
trucks was on the way with supplies and equipment. For the 
month of July they were busy rolling back and forth carrying the 
motor maintenance equipment, food supplies, power plants, 
hospital units, photographic equipment, refrigeratory and other 
goods left hi Beihati. Rains that came earlier than usual helped 
at first because they packed down the sand and made travel 
easier, keeping die dust down. 

Everything w as moved by the first of August* but there was 
still no headquarters for living or proper facilities for storage, 
Ikdj Carmean, Chet Stevens, Qihman Ismail, Jama's brother, 
and other Somalis had to live in quarters occupied by the King’s 
soldiers. They were cramped, filthy* and uncomfortable, and 
then some members of the expedition stall' contracted sambfiy 
lever, so they moved outside and slept in tents. Eventually a 
house was turned over to the expedition in lieu of die new 
building promised. It was too small and in bad shape, and a body 
of soldiers lived there* But Bob installed a kitchen and a work* 
ship, cleaned the place up as much as possible and moved the 
sLafi in. The soldiers, however, did not move out. 

Even without proper facilities, Bob was anxious to get pro* 
liminary excavations tinder way as soon as possible, since our 
Agreement with the Imam called upon us to "implement* 1 ihc 
agreement within three months of iis signing. Although moving 
of equipment and establishment of a small staff at Marib could 
pix>perly be considered the first act of implementation, Bob felt 
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tliai our position would be much more secure once digging began* 
Even if Yemen did not live up to its end of the contract, Bob was 
determined to see that we performed all that wc had promised. 

About August 1st, therefore, just after everything was moved 
from Beihan, Bob notified the new governor of Marib* Saiyid 
Abdul-Rah man i that be planned to start removing sand around 
the outside wall at the so-called Temple of Bilqis (Mahram 
llilqis). He had two of our best Egyptian Guftis with him, Rais 
Gilatri and Shater Ahmed, who could expertly direct the archaeo' 
logical operations of a good-sized crew of workmen. When Bob 
told the governor of his intentions, Abdul-Rahman asked, Do 
you have permission to excavate?” Thunderstruck at this ques¬ 
tion. Bob pointed out that the whole purpose of the agreement 
with the King was to excavate and that he would not be there 
in Marib at all if it were not to excavate. But the governor, or 
anwi, would not grant permission without special word from the 
Imam. It was the old story we had already run into so often 
before in Yemen. Official documents, even when executed by 
the King himself, meant little. Local officials had to get specific 
permission all over again. 

For three weeks Bob waited for permission to begin work at the 
temple. He repaired trucks, tried to improve die living quarters, 
explored the surrounding country while he waited and waited. 
Finally, permission arrived from iaiz. Bui by that time the rains 
had started full force and a raging flood tore down through the 
wadi and around the ancient ruins of the dam. During the next 
forty diiys the water rose eight feet. Trucks and equipment were 
on one side of this flood and the Temple of Bilqis on the oilier 
side. Bob cabled the King this information, the first of many 
cables, to none of which he received any answer. 

The flood could not stop Bob. however. He finally managed to 
tow and winch the trucks and equipment across the torrent so 
that excavations began at the Temple or Rilqis at the end of 
August. Enter, at this point, the two gentlemen who were, more 
than anyone else, responsible for later developments at Marib. 
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They were Qadi Zeid Jnan and his assistant, Nagib Muhsin, 
special representatives of Prince Hassan, Viceroy of Sana and 
virtual ruler of eastern Yemen, Were they the "official represen¬ 
tatives” of the King as mentioned in Lhe signed agreement? Or 
was Abdul-Rahman, the King's relative who had been appointed 
governor of iVIarib shortly after the agreement? Those were 
questions that no one could ever answer—not even Qadi Zeid 
I nan or Abdul-Rahman- Since these two gentlemen rarely 
agreed on anything, including the extent of their authority, and 
each frequently countermanded the orders of the other. Bob 
Carmean found it difficult to take a step without breaking some* 
body 1 ! rules, although he exercised superhuman patience Hying 
to keep everything going smoothly. 

The amet was, actually, comparatively friendly and co-opera¬ 
tive, He did not see that Yemeni obligations were fulfilled, it b 
true* artd he hesitated to move without personal word from the 
King at every turn. But he did seem to understand that our gen¬ 
eral purpose was to excavate ancient ruins at Marib and that the 
people best qualified to carry out this work were the staff of the 
expedition. Up to the first of September, Bob’s troubles had come 
chiefly from inertia on the part of Yemeni officials. They didn't 
build roads or houses or storage buildings, but they did not inter¬ 
fere actively. Qadi Zeid I nan, on the other hand, could not be 
accused of Laziness. He stepped right in and did tilings—[he 
wrong things. 

He started, mildly enough, however. When Bob Carmcan 
wanted to begin excavating at the Temple of Bilqis, he placed an 
order for local workers with Zeid loan, as he was supposed to do: 
the agreement called for all negotiations between Yemeni workers 
and she expedition to be carried on through a representative of 
the King. Bob told Zeid I nan that he needed about eight men 
and twenty boys to get started, and that he would gradually 
increase the force as men were trained. The next day Zeid I nan 
appeared with a total of seven workers, and said that no more 
could be found. Bob knew this was ridiculous since there were 
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scores of men and boys in the village eager for work to com¬ 
mence- He sent Ottoman Ismail to the village, and he had no 
difficulty at all in rounding up all the workers Bob needed, then 
or later., when they eventually had tai men and boys, plus sixty 
oxen, on die job a t one lime* 

When work started. Boh found that he was also to have the 
King's appointed In Lour foreman in charge of labourers—one 
Abdul-Rahman Ghadi, not to be confused with the governor of 
similar name. This man began to change working crews around 
each week, thereby disrupting the work regularly and costing the 
expedition considerably more money, with toss or effective time. 
Just as soon as a group of men were trained fairly well by the 
Egyptian archaeological specialists, Rais Gdaiu and Shater 
Ahmed* they would be svelte he d by the foreman to a different 
job, and the business of training would have to start all over 
again. Some time later* Bob heard that if he had put the fore¬ 
man:, Abdul-Rah man Ghadi, on the expedition's payroll in 
addition to his being in the King's pay s all would have gone 
considerably smoother. 

The labour foreman found other ways of supplementing bis 
salary, however, when Bob failed to bribe him* He just deducted 
a certain amount of money from each w r orker + s pay* If any of 
them objected, he had them arrested and thrown into jail, fined 
all they had in their pockets, and then sent back to work as 
prisoners in leg-irons* As prison workers the foreman did not need 
to pay them, of course* so he could collect all their pay. Bob was 
unable to intervene because die agreement specified that ah 
negotiations with workers be conducted through the King's 
representative—of whom the foreman was one. 

Despite these difficulties, Bob was able to accomplish a great 
deal of important preliminary work at the site, removing tons of 
sand from the ancient ruins, photographing and recording every 
phase of the operation, turning up countless inscriptions and 
artifacts which he managed to store safely somewhere, despite 
the lack of facilities. 
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Zeid Inan was active and imaginative in his efforts to make 
work difficult He complained to Bob one day that the workers 
did not hive enough water at the site. Bob investigated and found 
that he had regularly been supplying more than twice the amount 
used by the men. When he reported this to Zcid Inan, that gentle¬ 
man said that the water was to be used for prayer—Moslems are 
supposed to pray five times daily, after washing themselves—and 
that water for this purpose must be stored in a separate container. 

Bob promptly compiled. Since the expedition had been work¬ 
ing for two years only forty miles away, and liad never encoun¬ 
tered any difficulty in religious mantra, we did not anticipate any 
in M*trib. Because of the heat, Bob had allotted the workers two 
hours for lunch, and had felt that this gave them sufficient Lime 
for (heir noon prayers. But under Zeid I nan’s encouragement 
prayers became so lengthy, and there were so many rapid 
converts to this idea of zealous observance, that it was hard to 
much work done in the afternoon. Bob tried to take the wind 
out of Zeid I nan’s sails by going along with the idea instead of 
opposing it, as Kpccicd* He offeree! to build a prayer circle it 
fhc Bilqii site* Zeid Inan countered by instating that two trucks 
stand ready each afternoon to carry workers into the villa pc for 
prayer at the masque, Thb was going too far even for the Am d, 
uho ptii an end to the farce by issuing an order that all workers 
pray on their own time. In this instance, the governor won and 
^eid Inan dropped the subject, as fast as the workers dropped 
prayer time. 

U ork finally started on the expeditions headquarters, which 
Here to be in die form of additions to the old governor's bouse 
ihey occupied, late in September. At that dme t Bob Carmean 
^ad to go to Mu kail a on expedition business, and left Chester 
[evens in charge, Zeid Inan took advantage or this situation by 
to involve Chet In a quarrel, and finally moved himself and 
ts belongings into one of the new rooms of our long-delayed 
adding. Chet objected, since members of the expedition were 
Stl keeping outdoors at tills, time. But Zeid loan instated that as 
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the King's special representative he was technically a member of 
the expedition. So he stayed, Chet not wishing to press die issue 
until a serious quarrel arose. 

At this point illness struck several members of the expedition 
so that excavations had to be stopped temporarily at the Temple 
of Bilqis after going on for only about three weeks. But it wax 
resumed again shortly and things went along for a while without 
any serious incidents. Work on the headquarters building pro¬ 
gressed at a snail's pace, with many interruptions. There was no 
work at all on the airfield and road from Sana. Zcid Jnan and the 
soldiers continued to occupy quarrers in our building, despite 
Bob's efforts to have the soldiers removed* Worst of all* Bob 
began to feel as if he were cut off from the world, for he had 
received no word from me. Not until the first of November did he 
get a letter from tne s although I had written many times, as had 
Eileen L He had no idea whether or not I had received hU reports 
to me, and, as l learned later, I did not receive all of them by 
any means. After serious trouble started in Novemljcr I heard 
nothing until my arrival in Taiz. Cablegrams that Bob tried to 
send in anyone outside Yemen were paid for but were just nor 
transmitted* as we found out later* Bob began to suspect this, 
however, and sens any really important messages during Decem¬ 
ber and early January by messenger to Bcihan, from where 
Sherif Hussein was kind enough to see that they reached their 
destination. 

On November 2nd, Dr, Jamme, who had been in Belgium for 
a period between the Beil inn and Yemen campaigns, arrived at 
Marik Thai seemed to be a signal Tor a heavy barrage of troubles 
instigated by Zcid I nan+ The first thing Zcid I nan did was to 
show Dr, Jarmiic a manuscript he was working on, called “A 
History of Yemen/* with the added in forma bon that he expected 
the expedition's work at Marib to help him complete his book* 
The next day Dr* Jamine started work with his accustomed 
vigour, and found Zcid I nan following him everywhere he went, 
apparently curious about the nature ofeur Belgian epigrapher's 
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work. He w^as impressed, obviously, by Dr + Jammed taking Luex 
squeezes of inscriptions. He made special note of the value ascribed 
to these most important reproductions of ancient writings. 

Members of Lhe expedition began to see what lay behind much 
of the a ction of various Yemeni officials. Like many non^tienufic 
people, they had the idea that archaeologists arc busy looking 
only for gold and precious stones. They wanted to be on hand 
when any such things were found. When commercial valuables 
of this nature were not found, they could not really understand 
the reason for archaeological work or the motivation behind the 
men who did it. Seeing that latex squeezes were considered of 
great value by Dr. Jam me and others of our staff, they decided 
that latex squeezes might also be of value to them, even though 
they could not figure out why. Thus began the demand for latex, 
which became one of tile great issues as the weeks passed. 

Zeid I nan asked for copies of latex squeezes for the Yemeni 


government* and Jam me, thinking only that he wanted two or 
three for curiosity's sake, made copies of two he was working on 
at the time, Zcid Inan thereupon reported to Lhe Imam that the 
expedition was going to Furnish a copy of every squeeze> and the 
King said that was fine. Thus, when Zcid I nan the next day told 
Dr, Jamme that the government must be given a laicx squeeze of 
every inscription found, he said it had the force of a command 
from die King, Dr, Jamme felt that he had no authority to comply 
with the demand, which was a decision for the leader of the expe¬ 
dition, but he began then his consistent method of dealing with 
the ridiculous, impossible orders of Zeid I nan. He did not refuse, 
m on the other hand he could not comply + He made every 
elfort to avoid a fight, a showdown, and went about his business 
35 he could, simply ignoring Zeid I nan when possible. Our 
supply of latex was limited and could never begin to coverall new 
|nscriptions f let alone duplicates. Also, fn many instances it took 
hours of painstaking labour under the boiling sun to make even 
one latex copy., 

In addition to his work on inscriptions, Dr. Jamme took charge 
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of the excavations at the Temple of BilqLs until the arrival of out 
chief archaeologist, who was then on his way from the United 
States* This was Dr + Frank P. Albright* a former student of but 
no relation to our Professor W. F. Albright* One day at the 
temple, Jammed Arab assistant* Ahmed, told the Belgian that he 
had seen a beautiful inscription about halfway between Marib 
and fiilqis. He left with the young Arab to have a look at it, but 
they had gone only a short distance when Zicd I nan sent a soldier 
after them, ordering Ahmed to return to the temple at once- 
There Prince Hassan T s representative informed the Arab that he 
was forbidden to show Dr* Jamine any inscriptions, on pain of 
being jailed. Zcid Inan thereupon informed all soldiers and 
workers that they could not show inscriptions or graffiti to 
Dr- Jamme. 

Bob Carmean and Dr, Jamme both protested vigorously to the 
governor, but were unable to get him to change Zcid loan's 
order. They saw that as Zcid .1 nan’s opposition 10 the expedition 
increased, the governor showed less and less force of will In with* 
standing him. ife just did not have the strength or character to 
buck a person like Zcid Inan, who was acting for Prince Hassan 
in territory controlled by that brother of the King rather titan by 
the King himself* 

Zcid Inan followed this triumph by making more demands: free 
access at all times to Dr. Jammed decipherings of inscriptions, 
a copy of every inscription written down by Dr. Jamitic together 
with a translation, a photograph of every inscription found, and 
to top things off instruction from Dr. Jamme In the ancient 
Sabean language. 

Bob and Dr. Jamme turned down all these requests, but in 
the most diplomatic way possible. Dr, Jamme pom led out, for 
instance, Shat he had no connection with photographic work and 
no control over the expedition's photographs* lie also explained 
that he had come to Marib to study inscriptions and not to teach 
languages. As for the copies and translations of inscriptions, Dr. 
Jamme did not so much turn down the demand as explain his 
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position, which was that such material belonged to him person, 
ally as a scholar and that the results of his work belonged 10 the 
expedition which had brought him to Marib. Its disposition was 
therefore controlled by (he head of the expedition, and he had 
no right to do anything with it except turn it over to me. Bob 
further pointed out that the agreement specified that the expedi, 
tion would submit to the Yemeni government “appropriate 
I ethnical reports at the end of every period of work " This ob- 

viotisly did not mean every time Dr. Jamme found or copied an 
inscription. 

Charlie McCollum brought Funds for the expedition from, 
Aden, since ihc agreement about having the government advance 
M^ria Theresa dollars to Ik- repaid in American dollars to rhe 
lemon legation in Washington seemed not to be working very 
well. While in Marib, Charlie took up the matter with the AmeJ 
who agreed to advance the money needed. Everybody thought 
that problem was ironed out, anyway. And it was essential 
because (he workers at rhe excavation had demanded increased 
pay In November, instigated by Zeid I nan despite our previous 
arrangements at Taiz, 

Near the first of December, Dr. Frank Albright arrived in 
and took over superv ision of the excavations at the temple, 
which had been progressing well. Dr. Jammc took up with Dr. 

• triylii .1 problem that had begun to bother him—support for 
«he tail pillars from which sand was bang removed. Dr. Albright 
[ hereupon put in an official request Tor cement through ihc Amel, 
who alter a couple or weeks said he did not have any. Bob there- 
Up ° n ![irfcd investigation to see how and where he could obtain 
bur decided that he had better start work on the future 
air dd, since no motion had been made toward building it by 
C King s men. \\ Ith a proper landing place Tor planes* supplies 
r be brought in more easily. Without the promised road from 
J na. the only way to get materials was through Beihan and Aden 
or M Lika!la— ■ roundabout and needlessly traversing the territory of 
(lie Aden Protectorates. 
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At the same time, Bob tried to push construction or the expedi¬ 
tion headquarters, which stopped and started fitfully arid even 
when moving forward did so at such a slow pace that it would 
have take it years to complete it. Bob knew that I would soon Ire 
on my way to Marib with a good-sized party and there had to be 
some kind of accommodations for us. 

With Dr. Albright working at the Temple of Bilqis, Di% jamme 
gave his full time to copying inscriptions. Remembering the 
hundreds of inscriptions in a storeroom at the fort, he asked 
permission to take latex squeezes of these. Zeid loan agreed that 
it would be all right, but said that the key to the locked rooms was 
not available at the moment, that he would have it “tomorrow 
inshalhh " The next day, Dr. Jamme was told that the key was in 
Sana, Feeling that he was just being put off. Dr. Jamme went to 
see the Atnel, who gave him the same answer. The governor, at 
least, promised to have the key sent to Marib. 

At this point Bob took over the problem and in two days got 
the report that the key was on its way. Two more days passed by 
and “it was coming by small plane." A week later—' the key had 
left Sana, but the messenger bringing it had fallen ill on the way. 

Finally, Bob and Dr. Jammecalled upon the Amet and pointed 
out to him that he, Abdul-Rahman, was the governor and as such 
the King's official representative. He therefore had the power to 
dispose of monumental problems such as a missing key, Why not 
break the lock and demonstrate before everyone his authority as 
governor? 

This appealed to the governor, so he immediately wrote out an 
elaborate authorization in red ink and handed it to Bob, saying 
the door would be opened the next morning, key or no key. At 
nine the next morning, the Am el sent an invitation to members 
of the expedition to witness the opening of the locked door, 
which would take place when Bob presented to the governor, in 
from of the door, the official red-ink authorization which he had 
’written the night before. 

Dr, jamme, Dr. Albright, Bob Carmean, and Chester Stevens, 
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with the two Egyptian foremen, arrived at the fort to witness 
the ceremony. After waiting an hour, they saw the Amcl approach 
with twenty soldiers. Even after he got there, he said they should 
wait a while longer to see if the key would arrive. Finally, deciding 
that it would not come, he asked Bob to present to him the 
written authorization. Bob did so, and the Amel with great 
ceremony ordered the soldiers to break the lock on the door. Dr. 
Jammc and Dr. Albright stepped inside, but soldiers barred the 
way to Bob Canncan and Chet Stevens* 

For a short time, Drs. Albright and Jamme were permitted to 
study die inscriptions under the watchful eyes of many soldiers. 
When informed that their time was up. Dr. Jamme asked per* 
mission to continue his work the next day. The Amel promised to 
permit it, but the next day he said that he had written the King 
about the matter and would have to await special permission 
from him* It never arrived. 

Dr. Jamme, who could find work to do anywhere and was 
happy only when working, set about studying inscriptions on 
ancient stones that had been buik into some of the present-day 
houses in the village of Mnrib. He found a very interesting one 
over the door of a house, but two small sEones had been placed on 
either side of u in such a manner as to cover part of the inscrip¬ 
tion, Through Bob, Dr. Jamme asked the governor's permission 
to remove the two small stones carefully for a few minutes to 
photograph the inscription* after which the stones would be 
replaced as they had been 

The governor agreed* but before Dr. Jamme could touch the 
stones, Zcid Inan appeared in a fury and forbade him to do what 
the Ante] had just ordered he could do. Dr. Jamme merely pointed 
out that he had the governor's permission, then walked away 
when he saw that it was useless to argue with Zeid Inan, who 
immediately cabled the King in Taiz that Dr. Jamme was ^tear¬ 
ing down the houses of Marib. 11 This was one of the reports that 
confronted me for the first time when 1 landed in Yemen, 

Dr. Jamme then decided that he could study the inscriptions 
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ihai had been exposed on some of the walls and pillars at Bilqis, 
so he and Chester Stevens left headquarteri to walk to the lemp.e 
where they worked that day. But in the evening Bob was called 
before Zeid Inan and the Amel, who said that Dr. Jamme and 
Chet had not informed Zeid before they went to Bdqis. Bob said 
there « nothing in the agreement restricting their movements 

within the territory around Marib, but Zeid and the Arne 
ordered that henceforth no expedi tion mender would leave head¬ 
quarters without telling Zeid where he was going and no one 
could go anywhere without at least one soldier along, 
followed Ins customary diplomatic tactic of welcoming what Zeid 
thought would make him furious, but in this instance the V cmenu 
must have been infuriated at the reasoning behind Bob’s accept¬ 
ance of the new order. He said that Zeid arid the Amel had just 
official! v confirmed reports that he had long heard throughout 
Arabia about lack of security in Yemen and that he was glad to 
have soldiers protect the lives of expedition members from the 

lawless Bedouin around Marib. 

One reason Tor placing such restrictions on Dr. Jamme was that 
Zeid Inan, who still tried to follow the Belgian everywhere, could 
not keep up with the vigorous epigrapher when he started to w _ 
across die "sands, Dr. Jamme was always happy when he could 
shake off Zeid and his assistant, Nagib Muhsin, because once they 
had Insisted on rolling over % stone with an inscription, without 
protecting it with the pieces or wood Dr. Jamme had brought 
along. Thus about twenty letters were badly scratched. Another 
time l am me and hU Arab assistant, with die required soldiers, 
went out in a truck to make latex squeev.es of twenty inscriptions. 
After working all day in the boiling sun, they were stopped 
on their return by a soldier who made Dr. Jamme take out all 
the squeezes and unroll them in the sand for inspection. 

Meanw hile, Zeid had insisted that all stones and arufaqts found 
by the expedition be put in a storeroom to which he would hold 
die key. Bob got out a copy of the agreement between the Imam 
and the Foundation and pointed out the clause requiring the 
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Foundation lo **t:ike tine necessary steps to organise and safeguard 
whatever b found, 11 But Zcid would pay no attention and Bob 
was forced to comply* Nest came the order that all of Dr. Jamme 1 a 
latex squeezes be put in a case and placed in the storeroom. Dr. 
Jamme could holds the key to the case* Zdd said* but Bob and 
Dr. Jamme both pointed out that thb would mean little if the 
case was in a storeroom whose key was held by Zcid, who also 
placed soldiers at the door to guard it. Two days later, on 
December tfiih* Dr. Jamme was commanded by Zcid Ilian to 
cease all work of every kind. 

Bob Carmcan went to the Amcl at once and the next day 
procured from the governor written permission for Dr. Jamme to 
work again. But then Bob himself got in trouble. The Arab 
grease boy w ho worked on the trucks had been arrcsEcd and fined 
four times by Zcid I nan for riding on the Power Wagons he 
helped to take care of. Bob paid his fine every' time and the fourth 
time went to see the governor about the matter. The Am el aaid 
Bob could keep the boy and he could ride on our trucks, but the 
next day Zcid Inan fired the boy. Bob pointed out that he had ihe 
AmeJ + s permission, but Zeid just scoffed and went back to Marib, 
reporting to the governor that Bob had hit him. Bob was called up 
before the Amel at once, denied hit dog Zdd Inan, but admitted 
feeling like it. 

On January 3, the worst blow of all fell. The Amel refused 
to advance the expedition any more money. Bob had to pay the 
workmen, so he drove to Be than to borrow enough for the next 
pay-day from Sherif Hussein, who as always was most co- 
opera rive. It was the day after Tins that 1 left New York by plane, 
knowing almost nothing of what had been going on. So few 
reports had been allowed iq reach me that 1 knew only that work 
promised by the Yemenis Juid in the mam not been performed, 
that Bob had gone through numerous difficulties but that ex¬ 
cavations at the Temple of Brl'qis were moving ahead very 
satisfactorily. Beyond that — nothing. Meanwhile, Bob and Chet 
*md Dr, Jamme and Dr* Albright bung on in the face of 
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hardship insutis, restrictions, antipathy, and stupidity- because 
they felt sure that when I reached Taiz and could speak to the 
King* all problems would be solved. They knew 1 that none of their 
si de of the story had reached the I main h but thought that when 1 
learned the facts and presented them to His MajestVj I could 
probably obtain the removal of Zcid I nan, the chief source of 
trouble. 

Neither they nor I had the faintest notion that it would be 
impossible for me ever to see the King again. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 

CONFUSION COMPOUNDED 

Eileen and i arrived in Aden on January' j5 tJi t 19523 
and were met by Charlie McCollum and Jama, who had been 
ihere for some time, and by the new members of die expedition 
who had arrived two days before. These were Commander 
Charles H. Gilliland (M.C. t U.S.N.), our new medical dlreaor 
assigned to duty with m by the Navy’s Surgeon-General, 
Admiral Lament Pugh, who had been with me on the African 
expedition; John H. ScarfF, architect and historian from Balti¬ 
more; James Ru bright, archaeologist from Akron, Ohio, and the 
University of Chicago; Half Andrews, archaeologist from the 
niversity of Oklahoma^ and Richard Bussey, administrative 
assistant and business manager, from my home-town of Concord 
California* 

I tom Charlie I received more details about troubles in Marib t 
>ui not many because he had received few of the messages Bob 
Carmean tried to send him. If I had known the full story f I doubt 
duit I would have taken the rest of the party into Yemen at all, 
would instead have tried to get the others out* IPs hard 10 tell f 
0wever - * Ktight have thought that an audience with the King in 
would remove major obstacles. But, knowing only a very 
ymvd] part of die Marib story and expecting as friendly a reception 
m 33 before, we set out from Aden, arriving a 1 die King 1 ® city 
without difficulty on January 22nd. All of our party, except 
i ccn “d bad official visas to enter Yemen, and wc two did 
noi ^ they were necessary because we had always entered the 
county m the express invitation or the King. Charlie had taken 
care of the special permission he knew would be required by 
cabling Lbe deputy foreign minister, Qadi AJ Amri, the day 
ore we left Aden, so wc got through without Jong delay, 
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Rooms had hern prepared for us at the rest-house in Tab% and 
we were welcomed cordially- The next day we had an interview 
with Qadi Ai Amri which went smoothly and concluded with his 
wish that our stay in Marib be long and fruitful, imhaHaki 1 was 
highly encouraged* therefore, and fell that any existing difficulties 
would easily be ironed out. AI Amri did mention a few points 
that bothered him and r I suppose, also the King. He was dis¬ 
appointed that 1 was so long in returning to Yemen, and that 
excavations in his opinion had proceeded loo slowly as Marib, 1 
refrained from pointing out that both these facts stemmed from 
his government’s failure to provide facilities they had promised. 
There was no use, 1 thought, in getting into futile arguments 
about past events when the aim was to make the future pleasant 
and productive. Atone point Qadi A 1 Amri, who is graced with a 
fine personality, keen intelligence, and a wonderful sense of 
humour* smiled and said* “I fully realize that Yemen is a hack- 
ward country, but changes must be inflicted gradually. If a man 
swallows a big dose of poison he will have drastic results, hut if 
he takes it a little at a time, the chances are he will surv ive, 81 
I was disturbed by Qadi AJ Amrf s report that our friend Prince 
Abdullah, the foreign minister and one of the King's brothers* 
had visited Marib and been very displeased by the rudeness of 
Bob Carmeart. The Prince had requested the King to expel Bob 
from Yemen* but the Imam had ignored this as completely as he 
had ignored Bob's cables. I learned Later that Bob had been in 
Aden on business at the time of this visit and had not even seen 
the Prince. 

Later that day I received a startling cable from Bob m Marib. 
After my arrival in the country-, wireless official apparently 
decided they bad better send his messages- The cable read as 
follows: 

‘"Yemeni worker knocked aside pillar support at Temple 
causing chain reaction six pillars fell stop Qur Egyptian 
foreman Rais Gtlani almost killed stop Governor Marib 
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blames Dr, Jammc for incident although Jammc m0« awny 
at lime stop Jammc now held virtual prisoner Marib stop 
Chester arrested by governor falsely accused of threatening 
lives Yemeni workers stop Prince Hassan's representative Qadi 
Zexd I nan demands Jammed rubber latex copies of inscriptions 
stop A 3 3 Archaeological specimens taken from Dr. Albright 
ant! locked up governor holds key stop Soldiers constantly 
stealing food articles from expedition headquarters stop 
Please come urgently fear situation getting out of hand.” 

Here was the story behind this table, as l learned it later. Dr* 
Albright had become increasingly concerned about the pillars and 
had stopped digging in front of them, transferring workers and 
oxen inside the old temple. Unable to get cement anywhere, he 
finally resorted to wood, although wood is not too satisfactory* 
especially the limited amount available around Alarib* Bob 
Cartnean had got hold of the straighten and longest poles Ilc 
could, and set to work pulling up braces, against the pillars with 
poor bases* But after one day's work, he round shat servants of the 
AfncI had come and taken all the best of the remaining poles for 
use in the Amel*s own house* 

Finally, on January 151 h, the day Z had arrived in Aden, a 
Yemeni workman backed into one of the wood supports and dis¬ 
lodged it The pillar swayed and finally fell against the next 
pillar, and so on until six pillars had fallen, some of them breaking 
33 they landed* Rais GiUiu had been standing near the first 
pillar ihat fell. He shouted a warning* and all workers ran* hut 
Ibds Gilftm himselfp in order to escape being hurt, had to jump 
from a high wall. He badly sprained one ankle and hurt his side 
in process* There was only one other injury, A Yemeni boy 
had banged into something while running away, and cut his 
head, but that was easily fixed. 

It was a most unfortunate accident which would never have 
occurred if the expedition had been able to bring in cement whets 
11 was requested, or been allowed to bring it in over road5 that 
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should have been builL As it was, however, aFI the pillars could 
be restored, and no one was critically injured. Hie incident gave 
Zcid In an and the Amd a wonderful excuse to cm use more 
trouble, and they loot ii + Just w hy they heaped all the blame on 
Dr + Jamme was bewildering, for he had finally been ordered to 
stop ail work on January three days before the falling of the 
pillars,, and was confined to die headquarters build tug. Moreover, 
he had had nothing to do with the excavations at the temple since 
Dr. Albright arrived on December and* Still, the blame was put 
upon Dr. Jamme because he had become the butt of most of the 
attacks of Zcid I nan, with almost as many directed at Bob 
Czanncan. Dr. Albright had managed to escape most unpleasant¬ 
ness. The reasons became dear only later, when I saw that Zcid 
had been conducting a carefully planned campaign. He wanted 
to build up such a strong case again* i one important member or 
the expedition that any action against that man would later 
sound justifiable to the Imam. Dr, Jamme happened to be the one 
because he was die first prominent scholar to arrive at Marib. 

As lor the other items in Bob’s cable* I learned that Chcscer*s 
so-called threats against workers were as nonexistent as Bob T s 
striking of Zcid loan and his insult to Prince Abdullah by long 
distance. The latex problem and locking up of specimens were 
both old stories by this lime, but news to me, as Bob realized, 
Apparentiy the stealing of supplies by Yemeni soldiers was an old 
story, too, which Bob had not bothered to mention because he 
considered it inevitable with such soldiers living in ihe expedition 
headquarters. 

After receiving the cable I went at once to Qadi Al Amri and 
read it lo him. tic took rapid notes in Arabic, looked disturbed,, 
and then with his most reassuring smile told me not to be alarmed, 
that everything would be all right now that wc were together 
again. 

Several days passed, however, without anything happening. I 
still could not gain my requested audience with ihe Imam, but set 
this down to the usual delays and my own impatience to get to 
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Marib. I filially sent a message to the Imam saying that If it were 
inconvenient for him to sec me at this time I might go on to 
Marib* with his permission, and come back later to discuss affairs 
with him. No answer. Meanwhile, I was somewhat disturbed by 
the (act that, while our members were allowed limited sight- 
seeing around TatE* they were not allowed to take photographs as 
before. 

One afternoon I received a cable from Bob in Marib requesting 
my permission to send an empty convoy to Aden via Btihan for 
urgently needed expedition supplies. He had the permission of 
the Amel of Marib. I checked with QadI Al Amri, who said it was 
all right, so I cabled Bob, "RoLl them/' 

Late in the day, Jama rushed up with another cable Grom Bob 
in Marib which read: 

* "Soldiers attacked convoy previously inspected stop Win¬ 
dows smashed by rifle butts rifle jammed into my stomach stop 
Convoy returned Marib under guard, M 

We were all shocked and within minutes I dictated a letter to 
the Imam informing him or this report and urgently requesting 
action on his part, as welt as an audience to go over all problems 
at Marib, There was just one answer to iliis letter—an official- 
looking document in Arabic stating that our archaeological agree¬ 
ment was to be cancelled in thirty days. No explanation* 

None of us could say a w ord. We just sat and stared at each 
other* too bewildered by this unexpected blow to know what to 
do* Finally, Eileen picked up the document again and began to 
study it carefully* Suddenly she spoke. 

M Tlus letter is already five days old and bears the seal of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Sana/ 1 She then noticed that ii was 
signed by Qadi AI Amri himself* although we knew for sure that 
he had been in Taia for the past wcck t not in Sana, 

Hie next morning we all went to see Qadi AI Amri* who Itad 
called In as hii official interpreter, Mr. Hussein!, a cousin of the 
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famed Grand Mufti of Jerusalem* During the nest few minutes 
we learned in no uncertain terms that the Imam was furious over 
my letter regarding the attack on Carmean and references I had 
made about my concern over American Uves.1 learned bter that 
the attack had taken place just as Bob described it* With written 
permission from the governor and a cable from me that clearance 
w*as given by Qadi AI AtOn, he had his trucks thoroughly 
inspected by soldiers, then set out. He had gone only a few miles 
when other soldiers stopped the trucks, broke in the windows of 
bob's convoy and rammed q rifle in his stomach. The soldier in 
charge later denied this and insisted that a strong wind had 
broken the windows 

At this moment, I did not want to enter into discussions of the 
King + s anger over my protest about the attack. ithout a word, 1 
laid before Qadi Ai Amri the letter cancelling our archaeological 
agreement. AI Amri at Firet appeared surprised and then pointed 
out for some reason which escaped us that it was dated several 
days earlier and postmarked Sana, No reference was made to the 
obvious fact that the letter bore his signature alone. 

T decided it was high time for a quiet review^ of the situation, 
so I said to Qadi AI Amri, "These new expedition member have 
recently been granted visas by the Yemeni legation in Washington 
[of the sole purpose of travelling So Yemen and working at Marib.. 
A large amount of American equipment and supplies plus tens of 
thousands of American dollars have been spent in transporting 
everything and everyone to Aden, where an official invitation 
awaited the party to journey immediately to Taiz. Here, For Bve 
days we have been given nothing but words of encouragement 
regarding our long-range programme of research at Marib + Then ( 
on the Fifth day* Bob Garments convoy is attacked and later the 
same evening our concession is cancelled by a letter predated 
several days. 11 And. t should have added p signed by himself the 
very tnan who had been giving us every encouragement, 

Hia ExcelSency was extremely gracious, as always, and told me 
not to w r orry p that everything would work out for the best* lie 
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wound up by saying* almost with a fanfare* that we all had 
permission to attend the “Eid El Nasar,” nr three-day victory 
celebration of Imam Ahmed, commemorating the beheading of 
those who had assassinated his father in 1948. While we were 
much mure interested In getting to Marib, straightening our 
troubles, and gelling to work, we realised that In this case “per- 
rnhsioif 1 meant "command/ 1 

The celebration began at sundown, with a barrage of fire- 
crackers. The vast crowd of Yemenis seemed to derive tremendous 
amusement out of holding an assortment of lighted firc-crackcrs in 
their hands and then tossing them at their nearest friends When 
darkness fell* die entire mountainside behind the city, as well as 
the rooftops and minaret* ofTaiz, burst forth with kerosene-fed 
flames. These long tongues of fire, under a new moon, and w ith 
sound effects from booming cannon and the unearthly falsetto 
ringing of thousands* created a spectacle that none of m w ill ever 
forge l 

The ne,xt morning, dressed in our best a? ah and kqffim (head¬ 
dresses) , vre were seated in the special grandstand by 0,jO t as 
we had been instructed. For the nest two hours the wind blew 
a gale around us and covered everyone with thick layers of dust. 
It was after 10.30 before the King finally put in an appearance 
and by then all of us T including the young British charge d'affaires 
with his fancy "Lord Kelson 111 uniform p looked like something out 
of Kitchener's £nidan campaigns. 

Before us stretched a Large open square completely stir- 
rounded by a mass of Yemeni humanity, adorned in their brigl u- 
est and fanciest. W hen the King walked into the arena, he was 
picturesquely attired in silver robes and surrounded by his picked 
bodyguards. who wore bright blue and were armed to the teeth* 
A huge gold ceremonial umbrella shaded His Majesty from the 
sun, while In front of him and to the rear rode trucks with 
mounted machine guns. 

After the King was seated on his throne, the programme 
started w\ih the Yemeni national anthem, accompanied by ihc 
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waving ofin numerable massed red Yemeni flags with their white 
scimitars and five stars. This was followed by several speeches 
praising Lbe King, then gymnastics, and a foot-race won by a Bal 
Harith tribesman, much to the joy of a young Californian named 
Sheikh Hussein Ali A 1 HarilhL Although we had been to!d that 
all of us except Eileen would be allowed to shake hands with the 
King at the end of the ceremony, this permission was withdrawn 
for some reason. 

Commander Gilliland, who w r as serving as our movie camera¬ 
man as well as our doctor, was especially disappointed when w r e 
w ere denied permission to take movies of any part of the victory 
ceremony. So we went back to the rest-house after watching the 
King end the performance with a ride around the square on a 
lovely grey stallion, with, an amazing burst of speed at the end 
as he disappeared into the crowd. For two days more this celebra¬ 
tion continued with slight variations on the first day's programme. 
When it was over we were still sitting patiently in Taiz, while 
Bob and the others in Marib were desperately wondering what 
kept us. 

Lute one afternoon we learned that earlier in the day a large 
tnu k on its way from Taiz to Hodcida with full drums of petrol 
had turned over. This might not have been such a serious accident 
except lor the fact that some forty Yemenis, eager for a free ride, 
had lied themselves, on the back, many secured ro the 450-pound 
drums* The accident took place thirty-five miles from Tahe T and 
the lucky ones were those killed outright. The rest were horribly 
mangled and broken* One man had jabbed hisjambiya imo his 
throat to stop his suffering. We got the whole story from an 
eyewitness. 

I rushed Jama to see Qadi A! Amri with a note offering our 
trucks as ambulances and the expert services of Commander 
Gilliland. We waited all evening and received no reply. The next 
day I asked Qacli AJ Amri and was told that we had not been 
needed, that every thing had been taken care of satisfactorily. 
However, we all knew that none of the injured and dying had 
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been brought back to the so-called hospital ofTaiz* a place so 
primitive that foreign doctors arc said never to be granted admit¬ 
tance, Tin: injured could not have survived the much longer and 
pointless journey to Hodeida, so our tMly conclusion was that they 
must have crawled or bcm dragged into the brush by the dde of 
the road — 10 live or die, inshallah. 

During our enforced stay in Taiz we heard many stories from 
reliable sources, often from the people most concerned* about the 
difficulties encountered by all foreigners in Yemen, One Euro¬ 
pean employee of the King had been sitting in Taiz for more than 
a year waiting for permission to return to liis home in Sana. He 
wanted to leave the country, but the government owed him so 
many thousands of dollars that he could not afford to go- 

The Imam had brought on a foreign engineer to build a radio 
station in Sana, but the poor man was ready to give up* For nine 
months much valuable equipment sat in trucks in Taiz, and 
every time the engineer asked about getting it moved to Sana, 
he received the answer, “Bokra, iashallah^ (Tomorrow, God 
willing). When it finally reached its deadnation, it was almost 
entirely useless* from neglect. 

This kind of treatment is not confined solely to non-Moslems. 
A Lebanese dentist and his wife came to Taiz, under contract 
from the King (0 set up an office. He was promised a house and 
complete equipment, but received such abominable quarter that 
hb pregnant wife slipped and fell on the slime of the bathroom 
floor, where the water leaked* and injured her arm. After some 
time, die den list received permission to fly with his wife to 
Asmara for treatment—there arc only four or five doctors in nil 
Of Yemen—and I T m sure lie never returned* 

After several more days of wailing in vain for an audience with 
the King, it was finally suggested by a high V emem official that 
I offer to charter one of the Imam's three royal Dakotas to fly us 
to Marib, I decided that was the best thing to do; gel to Marib, 
learn alt I could of the situation there* then return to settle a flairs 
when I might be able to sec the King. We agreed on the charter 
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price of 300 Maria Theresa dollars, and Captain Lund, the 
genial Swedish pilot employed by the Yemen government, 
estimated our total weight and luggage to fill his plane Incapacity. 

When this ™ settled, not five minutes elapsed before we were 
notified that five members of the King's family were to ride to 
Sana on our charter, and Qadi AJ Amri insisted that we carry 
fifteen sacks of cement to repair the broken pillars. I knew ihoi 
that we were approaching the end of the line- There was a small 
takc-ofF area at Tab-, and Sana lay at an elevation of more than 
8 a ooo feet, so with that load wc could neither take off nor land 
safely, and I said so* Jarmousi, Yemen Director of Aviation, 
immediately notified the Imam of our refusal to fly, and it was 
said the King took this as a personal insult to his family. 

Early that evening a short message came from the King staring 
that it Would now be impossible for any of us to go to Marib, 
and that wc must all return home at once by way of Aden, This 
was the worst possible new, for by now my chief concern was 
over the safety of the expedition members in Marib. If I had to 
get out of Yemen, what would happen to them? 

Charlie McCollum and Dick Bussey had already driven our 
two trucks from Taiz back to Aden to load essential supplies, 
including Commander Gilliland's Navy medical stores. Tliey 
were going to convoy them to Marib by way of a road just 
opened between Aden and Beihan, which was barely passable* 

I went to see Qadi Al Amri that night for a long heart-to-heart 
talk. He actually seemed rather disturbed by this sudden change, 
and at his kind suggestion I wrote art elaborate letter to the King 
about our cement and royal family misunderstandings ending 
with ait urgent request that we he allowed to reach Marib* 

At five the Following afternoon* jama ran up out of breath. 
“Sahib, I have good news! 1 ' he said, “The Imam has just given 
permission for our party to fly to Marib and work for thirty 
days!” 

Almost as interesting as this welcome news was the last part of 
the Imam's message. It was almost impossible to work out a 
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meaningful translation, but ii said’something to the effect that 
reasons beyond the Imam's control had forced him to the regret¬ 
table decision of cancelling our agreement. Since the Kins; would 
scarcely admit that anything in Yemen h beyond his control, I 
had all our Arable experts go over the words many times,, Liter* 
ahy 5 the words said* ++ , * , the reasons were against our hone of 
cn-operarion as you know,” That really meant the same thing, 
and made me regret all the more that 1 had been unable to talk 
to the King. I still think that he wanted us to excavate at Marib 
and wanted things to go well. Others in Yemen were just as 
determined that things should not go well and that the expedi¬ 
tion would end* somehow, before it got anywhere. Foreign forces 
from Washington and Aden were at ifrork, too, with certain 
advisers of the King being sympathetic, others unsympathetic. 

Anyway, I felt better knowing that we could reach Marib* even 
if matters were worse there than in TaiZi I certainly did not give 
tip hope of trying to smooth things over once I arrived there* 
with the idea that if problems could be resolved the King might 
extend our working period and rdnsiitute the agreement. In a 
discussion that evening* Qadi AJ Amri expressed the same 
opinion, 

Jarmoussi arrived late that night with orders to accept officially 
the numerous goodwill gifts, gold-engraved, that the expedition 
had brought the King from the heads of various American cor 
poratians supporting the Foundation. Thus wc bid rapid goodbye 
to the following: Gray Audograph Electronic Sound writer, Gen¬ 
eral Electric refrigerator, dc Luxe Winchester Model 70 sporting 
rifle with Lyman. Alaskan telescopic sight, V-M Tri-o-made 
phonograph. Hallicrafter and Zenith overseas radios, ivory- 
handled Officer's Model Colt -38 revolver, Remington Rand 
adding machine. Brush tape-recorder, Graflex camera, a case of 
fine Squibb medical supplies, etc. 

Finally;, on February yth, after an enforced stay of sixteen pre¬ 
cious days in Taiz p we were ready to leave for Marib* Having 
been tpld to be packed and ready at 8 a.m. p we were delighted 
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that there was only a two-hour dday before a truck arrived for 
our luggage. At the airport, we climbed ots hoard, and so did the 
five royal hitch-hikers, who had to come along even if the cement 
remained behind. But just ihcn Half Andrews looked out and 
saw that the bags of cement wrrr being loaded into the plane. So we 
all climbed out and sat on the ground in a large circle under 
the left w ing. Jarmousst ran up waving his arms and crying that 
he had solved the problem of the t,400-pound overload. The 
expedition members would leave their luggage and personal 
belongings behind* They came to just the right weight, and it 
made e^rything so simple. 

For the nest hour cables flew back and forth between airport 
and pal3.ee* Fin ally, upon my assurance that Charlie would eon* 
voy a load of cement to Marib by truck—which Eileen had sug¬ 
gested day-s before—w r c were permitted to take off. As we raced 
down the runway, 1 wondered whether of not we should be 
grateful, but we managed to lift into the air just a Few- feet in 
front of the abrupt drop off at the end of the field. 

The Dakota remained in Sana just long enough to deposit our 
royal companions, and less than half an hour later circled over 
Marib and landed at “Carmean 11 airport* the finest and newest 
airfield in all Yemen* 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NItfE 

DANGER AT SHEBA 

As we drew to a stop I was surprised to see wild desert 
tribesmen riding by at full speed. I thought we were receiving a 
true Bdhani welcome, but Bob Carmean, who was on hand to 
greet its, explained that for some days a war had been going on 
between tribes living around Marih and others living around 
Sirwah. The airfield was a sort or no man’s land between Them, 
and a good many wounded Bedouins had been coming to 
expedition headquarters asking for treatment. Commander 
Gilliland was obviously going to have plenty to keep him busy 
whenever his main medical supplies arrived by truck from Aden. 

His first patient, in fact, came to him before he had unpacked. 
It was the Amel himself, on whom we paid a courtesy call even 
before visiting our headquarters and saying hello to the other 
expedition members. Before the end of our visit, the governor, 
Sai\ id Abdul -R a hm an, asked for an examination by' our doctor, 
who happily complied the next day, giving the Amel some 
medicine for his preventable ailments and pointing out that he 
was lookin S forward to the arrival of his full medical equipment 
50 that the expedition might offer its facilities to other Yemenis, 
as it hud in Bcihan, 

Our first visit with the governor, was, as we expected, a diplo¬ 
matic and social call devoted to coffee, compliments, and good 
wishes. Fhe Amel was surprised to see with us a distinguished 
Abyssinian gentleman, Emir Soumsan, who at the King’s order 
had accompanied us with the alleged purpose of seeing if he 
eotdd arrange matters more smoothly at Marib. This elderly 
emissary had long served the late Imam Yahya and was, accord¬ 
ing to reports, dose to the present Imam. 
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The governor introduced us so Prince Hagan's two representa¬ 
tive, Qadi Zeid Inan and Nagib Muhsin. We all had the 
definite 1'cehng that Emir Soumsan was as little impressed with 
these two as we were, but %ve dared not put too much hope in 
results that might be achieved by the Emir. We had some doubt 
nf lit ihe extent of Ilia power and authority r above all in Prince 
Hassan’fl own territory. 

Leaving Sabean archaeology and other problems for later dis¬ 
cussions, we finally left the Amd and went to our headquarters, 
such as they were. Bob had had a difficult time finding room for 
everybody, and 1 could see at a glance that the preliminary group 
of die expedition had been working under great handicaps* with¬ 
out adequate living, storage, garage* or working facilities. Worst 
of all was die kitchen. Our Somali staff who had never been 
known to complain about anything before* were on the verge of 
giving up. They could not even see the food they were asked to 
prepare in the black, filthy hole assigned to them as a kitchen by 
the governor. The next day, after our chief cook collapsed from 
breathing too much smoke, Eileen persuaded Emir Soumsan to 
coroe and see for himself. He promised to cable the King, 

I was astounded to see heavily armed soldiers walking through 
our quarters* but Bob explained that this was normal procedure. 
Three nigh Is before, he told me* some indigo-painted soldiers had 
entered Char be McCollum's room, while he was m Aden* and 
shot his little pet Behani dog in the stomach while she was nurs¬ 
ing seven tiny puppies. There was no conceivable reason for such 
action, but the soldiers paid no attention to Bob*s protests. When 
he went to the governor to report it, Abdul-Rahman laughed and 
could not see why Bob was upset. 

“What is it like around here after dark?" I asked. 

“We are all kept in at night* 11 Bob said, J< T here are soldier? in 
some of the rooms* soldiers outside die doors, and a machine gun 
on the roof. The soldier? amuse themselves by beating drums and 
blowing their lungs out on screaming bugles. When they exhaust 
these possibilities, they resort to an elaborate system of catcalls 
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between one another in the surrounding fortresses. In any event, 
we get almost no sleep/* 

The men looked ii, too. They were drawn, tired* nervous 
and worried, despite their excellent morale and courage, I was 
morr worried at this news about the inability to sleep—which 
I verified myself within a few hours—than you might think. 
I knew from experience that good rest and good sleep are die 
basic requirements of an expedition m tlie field* as important a* 
good food and water* and more important than good working 
conditions. After a sound night's sleep veterans of expeditions 
can face anything. Without it, the ground is cut away beneath 
their feet. 

I was most shocked at the appearance of Dr* Jam me. He had 
always been our most energetic scholar^ of prodigious physical 
strength and cheerful disposition—the kind of mati I thought 
could never be discouraged. Now he was angry, bewildered* 
frustrated, and worried—and the strain was plainly visible, tie 
had been held a virtual prisoner for twenty-eight days, after a 
long series or harassing actions on the part orZcid {nan. Unable 
to do one stroke of work* kept from moving any distance from our 
headquarters, he could not understand what had happened, or 
why it had happened. It was Dr. Jamme who first advised me 
that the situation was more than just difficult—it was actually 
dangerous* After giving me a complete and objective report on 
all the incidents in which he had been involved. Dr. Jamme told 
me of tliis conviction that the lives of the expedition's members 
were in danger. 

Things had been bad enough, he said, before the beginning of 
the recent tribal wrar, but since that time the force of soldiers 
around Marib, and around our headquarters, had been increased, 
and die soldiers themselves were highly excited, fearful of what 
might happen* Their fear had turned their feelings against the 
expedition into something approaching the violent, fur they daily 
saw- men in authority acting against expedition members. Dr. 
jamme was convinced that The animosity of the soldiers had been 
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fermented and encouraged by higher'authorities chiefly against 
himself as the chosen scapegoat, 

t was truly amazed to hear such talk from Dr. Jamme, a man 
50 strong and unafraid that he was incEmed to minimize dangers 
and had sever been known to exaggerate them. He gave me a 
recent example of the kind of incident which convinced him that 
the soldiers might easily get out of hand: 

“A few days ago Dr* Albright asked me to accompany him to 
the archaeological storeroom, since he wanted to show me some¬ 
thing. At first I said no* because I did not wish to risk the slightest 
incident* ! gave in only at Dr. Albrights insistence that 1 was 
forbidden to work, not look at something with him. He explained 
to the soldier on guard that 1 was only accompanying him, so I 
was permitted to go in. Dr. Albright then asked the soldier the 
whereabouts of a litdc bronze specimen recently unco% r cred. Zeid 
Inan had placed it in a special box under lock, which also con¬ 
tained a few other small objects and some little stones* The soldier 
gave the box to Dr. AJbright, and we examined the bronze object. 
Noi knowing Shat the stones belonged to Zeid Tnan—for in that 
case they should not have been put in the ardiaeological store¬ 
room—I took one in my hand to look at it. 

“The soldier was furious/' Dr. Jamme continued, “and ordered 
me to replace the stone in the box. Willie I looked at him in 
bewilderment he threw himself at me, with a naked look of hatred 
in his eyes. To avoid further action, I put-the stone in the 1k>x* 
He then screamed at me that I had no right to be in the archaeo¬ 
logical room at all and ordered me to leave at once. I replied, 
quietly, that I did not understand and that he should explain 
himself to our interpreter. Meanwhile* another soldier—the one 
who had smashed the windows of the trucks—had rushed in at the 
sound of his friends screams. His eyes could not have expressed 
more hate. The first soldier, red with rage because of my calm 
attitude* asked his friend* ‘Is your jambiya ready? 1 I just looked 
at them and then, without hurrying, left the room/* 

Dr. Jamme was most deeply insulted, however, by the recent 
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effrontery of Zeid Inan in publicly questioning his deciphering of 
an inscription, 1 could not help laughing at the idea h but when 
Zeid I nun began questioning the scholars hip of one of the world's 
foremost authorities on South Arabian inscriptions his aim was 
obviously the complete discrediting of the expedition. 

After lunch, and a complete briefing on the situation in Marib 
from Bob, Chester, and Dr. Jamme, we drove out two miles to 
the temple, where Dr. Frank Albright was directing excavations 
Even before I had time to greet Frank, Rais Gilani and Staler 
Ahmed* our two faithful Egyptian foremen, rushed up to me and 
pleaded to be returned to their home in Egypt immediately. It 
was Impossible lo continue working in Marib, they insisted, and 
increasingly dangerous to remain there. Rais Gilani to!d me that 
the week before One of the Yemeni soldiers had drawn hisjambiya 
and threa toned to take his life. 

Dr. Albright's enthusiasm about the archaeological wonder 
before us, however, immediately cast all difficulties in the back¬ 
ground. And I could hardly believe my eyes when I looked at 
what they had uncovered under thirty or more feet of sand. How 
they had managed to remove so much debris under trying circum¬ 
stances 1 could not imagine, for they had used men and boy* 
requiring much training even in the simplest tasks, along with 
oxen and Arabian-style scrapers. The wonderful Barber*Crctnc 
belt conveyor, which picked up Mist quantities ol sand anc 
dumped it some distance away, had been in use only a short while 

because of the shortage of petrol* 

We saw an ovoid temple about i,ooo feet in circumference, 
its long diameter being about 375 feet and its short diameter 
about 250 feet. There was an elaborate and complicated peristyle 
hall and complex of buildings terminating in a row of eight ta 1 
columns- Here was, the Temple of Ilumcjiih, not the lentj'l* 
of liilqis fMahram Bilqis) f as the Yemenis had long called it+ "1 hr 
temple itself was called Av™am ? and die god Ilumquh to whom 
it was dedicated was the Sabenn version of the moon god cottunon 
to all South Arabian religions* 
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DAGGER AT SHEPA 

The peristyle hail, measuring approximately fifty-seven by 
seventy-two feet, had once been covered with a flat roof surround- 
ing a hypaclhrai court, with the outer side of the roof carried by 
a wall and the court side by thirty-two rectangular pillars. Frank 
pointed out an interesting series of sixty-four false windows of 
imitation lattice, in stone, along a section of the wall inside the 
hall. 


AU of the tall pillars were monoliths except two. In these two 
a taller section was placed atop a shorter one, kepi in place by its 
waight only. No cement or clamps were used, except in later 
repain and reconstructions, where a poor quality of lime cement 
hsid sometimes been employed. 

Two doors led from the peristyle hall, one into the temple and 
«he other—a large triple door with two massive pillars—to an 
outer court. Bronze coverings were used in several doorways 
elsewhere in the temple, but there had been no sign of the meal 
here. Dr. Albright believed that the doors themselves, and 
perhaps wooden door frames as well, may once have been 
covered vnifo sheets of bronze. 

A single entrance which was probably open at all times led into 
the main oval temple proper. The steps here had obviously been 
covered with bronze, for considerable green copper oxide had 
penetrated deeply into the stone in certain places. Actually the 
whole entrance between the massive pylons may once have been 
covered with a bronze floor. 

A large and mysterious hole had Ijecn worn in the middle step 
and had been cut rather deeply in steps above and below it as 
well. All available evidence pointed to the fact that at one time 
water had fallen on the steps, like a fountain, from some place 
overhead, it had fallen so long and with such force that it had 
eventually cut through a copper or bronze basin placed there and 
then into the stone itself. From this point an alabaster conduit 
cd across the court to a bronze tray bearing an inscription. 

On the west and north sides of the hall, Dr. Albright showed us 
where there had once been some sort of shop or factory. The 
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furnace and 5 tone boxes failed to yield any signs of bronze casting, 
which was disappoint Eng, for There must have been hundreds of 
statues, statuettes, and plaques of bronze in the entrance ha it and 
court. 

Dr. Albright next led m outside to see the main wall or the 
tempic, which was somewJtat kidney-shaped. It was about 
thirteen and a half feet thick* constructed of perfectly fitted ashlar 
masonry, with a sand and rubble fill. In places the Avail was 
preserved to a height of more than twenty-seven feet above the 
floor of the entrance halh Unfortunately, there was no way of 
knowing how high it had originally been or how the top was 
finished. Portions of the wall displayed variations Ln workman¬ 
ship, indicating the different contractors or technicians involved 
and suggesting that the wall had been built over a long period of 
time, probably back to the eighth century b.c., although the 
sections we have uncovered date from about the fifth century b.c. 

Dr. Albright believes that this structure may have been used as 
a kind of walled city after it ceased to function as a temple, 
presumably after the beginning of the Moslem period. The 
population would nut have been very great at this later time, for 
after the final destruction of the Marib dam and its associated 
irrigation system around the sixth century a*p+* the land could 
not support a large number of people* 

On the east side of the temple, four small pillars had projected 
above the sand* Upon excavation! these pillars were found to form 
the internal supports for a mausoleum contemporary with the 
temple. There were eleven tombs Ln aJl p arranged m tiers three 
or more deep. The eleventh tomb was smaller than the rest and 
probably once housed the body of a child. Below the floor level. 
Dr* Albright showed us where he had completely excavated 
one chamber and more than half of a second* These rooms had 
been looted during the ages and supplied us only with broken 
objects—fragmentary human bones, inscribed tomb covers, a 
little pot (cry* incense altars* marble bulls* etc., plus part of a 
sarcophagus, one alabaster face from a tombstone, and one 
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tiny gold globe* which had promptly been seized by Qadi Zdd 
Irian. 

The region surrounding the temple showed evidence of having 
been densely built up in antiquity. So, in order to save time while 
the top sand was being removed by oxen from one section of the 
outer court, most of the workers had been transferred to the area 
just south of the temple. At first* Frank thought he was uncover¬ 
ing, in this area, a series of houses with each room a complete unit 
since only a few had one wall in common. But these structures 
turned out to be tombs built of coarse volcanic cinder block, w r ith 
the outside walls fating the streets made of well-cut limestone. 
There were no doors or windows* except some that had been 
broken through the upper parts of walls at a later period, pre¬ 
sumably when the tombs had been used as dwellings* Only a few 
of the tombs contained human bones, but there were many 
fragmen tary bones of sheep, chickens, and other animals. While 
they differed somewhat in plan and detail* these tombs were 
essentially the same as those at Timna, where the bodies were 
Inserted endwise into pigeonhole compartments from a central 
aisle. 

I left the temple site to return to Marib feeling awed and in¬ 
spired by the things I bad seen from the ancient days, the earliest 
of which go back to only a century to a century and a half after 
the Biblical Queen of Sheba. If these marvels of antiquity had 
been revealed after a relatively short period of work* with 
Inadequate forces and under the most difficult circumstances* 
wliat could we not do if allowed to excavate around Marib for a 
full season or two, with co-operation instead of harassment? 1 
made up nay mind tha t # no matter how hopeless it appeared, I was 
going to do everything in my power to make this possible. 

If lot evening, however, my enthusiasm received a serious 
damper, Emir Soumsan* Qadi Zeid Irian* and Xagib Mutism 
paid a courtesy call upon us. The first hour was passed in 
pleasantries, but then ihe real purpose of their visit became 
apparent. Dr. Jamme could go back to work* I was told, only if 
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he made two additional latest copies or each new inscription dis¬ 
covered, plus latex copies in duplicate of ail previous inscriptions. 
This, was an absolute physical impossibility, as they well knew. So 
I decided to end the latex question once and for ever. Dr. Jamme, 
I announced, would henceforth use only paper and pencil in 
copying inscriptions. All of our remaining unused latex would be 
given as baksheesh to Qadi Zeid Inan, who could now go out 
under the boiling sun and make all the latex squeezes his little 
heart desired. 

Zeid Inan looked horrified, and protested that his sole concern 
was to facilitate Dr, Jaiume's work, while Emir Soumjan laughed 
heartily at his companion's predicament. I let my announcement 
stand, for I had not been talking just for effect, and the evening 
ended, as usual in Yemen, with nothing substantial accomplished 
and everyone vowing eternal friendship and love through the 
ages. 

The next day being Friday, the Moslem Sabbath, with work 
shut down at the temple, we concentrated on photographing the 
bronze and alabaster measures which had been uncovered and 
locked up in the storeroom, After a delay of only thirty minutes, 
Emir Soumsan, Qadi Zeid Inan, and Nagib Muhsin arrived, 
followed by the governor, who, as usual, was surrounded by a 
small army of soldiers, I began to see that what power the Amel 
had rested in his control, such as it was, of the soldiers. He was the 
nijtn holding the official title of governor, and that meant some¬ 
thing to the soldiers, even though they all knew that Zeid loan 
was the representative of Prince Hasjan, 

With appropriate bugle calls and ceremony, the door to the 
archaeological storeroom was unlocked, and we new arrivals were 
allowed the privilege of inspecting the specimens our expedition 
had found. The outstanding piece was a three-foot bronze statue 
of a man walking in rather stiff-kneed fashion. The head was field 
erect, eyes looking fixedly ahead, while both fists were directed to 
the front, elbows bent. The right hand probably held at one time 
a staff or sceptre w hich was now missing, while the left hand still 
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held the official seal, as if ready to stamp an important document. 
The man wore a short rectangular skirt hdd up by a broad hell, 
white draped over his back was a lion skin, fastened by clasped 
front paws around his neck. 

I w:l 5 particularly struck by a sheathed dagger or jambiya 
fastened in the man T s belt. It was similar to those used tod ay, 
twenty-five centuries after the time of the statue* except that 
h was straight at the end where those of this time have points 
that turn up abruptly. The man's face was broad, and had over¬ 
sized conventionalized eyes and a Large nose and ears. Although 
no hair was visible beneath a headpiece, a beard of tight curls was 
indicated by a row of knobs. An inscription ran from the shoulders 
to the bottom of the skirt, ending at the right knee. It told us this 
statue of “Ma'adkarib" was dedicated to the moon god, 
Ilumquh. 

Dr. Albright pointed out that while the statue had originally 
been cast in one piece, probably over a pressed car bain core, he 
had found it on New Yearis Day at die temple with its left arm 
and right foot broken off. The left foot was badly twisted and 
a!mo*L broken. Dr. Albright had executed an expert repair job 
by breaking the left foot off the rest of the way and securing the 
two feet and loose arm in their original positions by means of 
several half-inch bars and some cement. He had then mounted 
the statue on a stone base. 

We admired two other remarkable bronze statues in particular 
out of the collection of bronzes and alabasters in the storeroom. 
One of a young man was preserved down to the knees; he 
possessed broad shoulders, ver> F narrow hips, and wore a narrow 
bracelet with a flower-like ornament. Around his neck hung a 
braided necklace with a pendant disk bearing a cross-hatch 
design. 

Statue No. 3 was interesting because its head was probably 
the work of a different sculptor from the one who made the rest 
of the body. It had been welded on in antiquity ? turned slighdy 
to the right and posed gracefully on a very long neck. The face 
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wore a serious ex predion, although it was very much alive, with 
remarkably good facial muscles and full lips,! 

We were interrupted by loud exclamations from outside the 
storeroom, where Commander Gilliland was vainly try ing to get 
at least one movie shot of the statues without Qadi Zeid Inan and 
Nagib MuhiEn planting themselves directly in the centre of the 
picture* 

1 spent the rest of the day going over Dr* AlbrJght # s archaeo^ 
logical reports and Dr. Jammed translations. About 9,30 that 
evening a messenger arrived from the governor informing us 
that he would like to see Eileen, Bob, and me immediately* As 
soon as Jama joined us—for his advice and counsel were always 
to be relied upon—we crossed over to the Amci s residence, which 
was elaborately guarded on all sides. 

Governor Saiyed Abdul-Rahman was even more polite than 
usual. He thanked me for the kind assistance our doctor had given 
him that day, and then wasted little time broaclsing the subject 
that was on his mind. He called to my attention the fact that he 
had at various times advanced Bob money for the expedition. He 
staled now that he wanted repayment—within a Tew hours. 

Eileen patiently reviewed our understanding with Qadi AJ 
Amrt in Tabs and confirmed by the governor on several occasions 
that the expedition receive advances from Yemeni officials and 
pay the American dollar equivalent to the Yemeni legation in 
Washington. This would facilitate us En the field and help the 
\cmen government at the same time- 

The governor smiled and said that since he was in Marib T not 
m Washington, he would Like to sec his money repaid to him 
in Maria Theresa dollars right away* I pointed out that, in 
view of the understanding, I had not brought into Yemen a 
large quantity of Maria Theresa dollars, but added that after 

1 SuhHqipir study by FrofeHor W. F. Albright and Dr, Kern* Segall H=u 
brought to light Phoenician afTiruiic*. The statua were no slavish imiuticiru of 
rboeuktan wripn^ bu I showed sisof independent South African develop- 
nirm afier the original borrowing. The itatua thcmachn belong to the sixth or 
ftfib century b.C* 
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arriving in Tate and learning of the difficulties over money, I 
had instructed Charlie McCollum to bring funds from Aden when 
he convoyed the cement r food^ medical supplies, and other items 
to Marib, 

The governor could not wait that Song, he said. So I suggested 
tliat the next morning Bob and I would go to Heihan* where 
Sherif Hussein would gladly lend us the relatively .small sum of 
a,ooo to 3,000 Maria Theresa dol]ars H The governor appeared 
not to understand* although Eileen's and Jama’s Arabic fully 
covered my simple statement. The AmcJ went on to say, 
rather hurriedly, that if we were short of money, he would 
be pleased to accept a portion of our motor transport in lieu of 
payment. 

Jama whispered in my ear a bit of advice to the effect that if 
I left for Beihan, some reason would surely be dreamed up to 
keep me from rejoining the group at Marib* and that would be 
very bad. Why not send Bob alone, he suggested, as he was the 
only remaining motor expert at Marib, with both Charlie and 
George Farrier presumably on their way from Aden- 

! made this suggestion, although l was afraid that the Amel 
would insist on cabling the King for permission and that would 
lead to more complications. But since his own money was 
involved, the governor finally agreed that Bob could make the 
trip. 

The next morning we all set out for the temple at eight o'clock, 
with Emir Soumsan, Qadi Zcid Inan T and Nagib Muhsln* It 
was apparent that Zetd I nan had been working on the Emir, 
for that emis s ar y of the King, who was our chief hope for 
ironing out difficulties, began at once to tell me. in no uncertain 
terms, when, where, and how he wanted the excavations to be 
carried out 

Dr. Albright and I had decided the night before to begin 
removing sand from inside the main temple walls, for nothing 
was known of this inner structure- Frank had already been work¬ 
ing on this site for an hour when we arrived* with thirty to forty 
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teams of oxen moving sand from this area. The Ennr, following 
QadI Zcid loan's instructions, ordered all the oxen, shifted to the 
from part of the temple, where eight tall columns of limestone 
stood in a partial state of excavation. The Emir explained that 
he wanted all of the sand cleared away from the base of these 
columns immediately. 

Respectfully I pointed out that the only possible result of such 
action would be the toppling of these columns, which would not 
only endanger the lives of all Yemenis and expedition mem hers 
working nearby, but would irt all likelihood cause the fall of other 
pillars. Commander Gilliland demonstrated clearly how these 
columns w ere already out of alignment and might fall with the 
slightest movement of the ground around them* 

The power of our combined arguments was finally too much 
for Emir Soumsau* and he graciously agreed to a compromise 
solution over the loud protests of Qadi Zeid I nan and Ins squeaky*- 
voiced assistant, r^ 7 agib Muftsin. We were to employ some of the 
oxen and remove a portion of the sand in front, leaving a pro¬ 
tec rive and supporting margin around the columns. The rest of 
the oxen were to continue within the main temple walls. It tvas 
futile, of course, to use the argument that according to the 
Imam's agreement the expedition and no one else should decide 
how, when, and where to excavate. 

About ten in the morning, the Emir asked us to drive him back 
to Marib* For the first time I felt that perhaps we were finally 
on the right track and that the Emir would listen to good sense 
when it was presented to him. If this were the case we might 
somehow' make a go of in Within a week's time Dr. Albright 
would certainty reach the bottom of the main area within the 
temple, and then w r ho could tell what Sabcun wonders might 
be revealed ? 

Back at headquarters, Emir Soumsan went off to report our 
morning's activities to the governor. A few minutes later he 
returned, looking tired and discouraged. It seems that the Amel 
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had just left for the Temple on horseback, and the Emir was afraid 
that Zeid Inan would use tm strong influence over the governor 
lo disrupt everything again. 1 agreed, and we climbed in the 
trucks to drive back lo the temple again* Ry this time it was loo 
la eg for Dob to start off on his proposed trip to BeEhan, so we 
postponed it to the next morning. 

As we swung around dose to the front of the temple, Dr. 
Albright ran up to meet us. "The governor, on instructions from 
Qadi Zeid Inan/* he said, "has just ordered all of the oxen and 
workers out of the inside of the temple. He says no more sand 
is to he removed there/* I looked and saw that every man, boy, 
and 05c at the site was engaged in removing the protective sand 
from the base of the eight tab columns. 

Dr, Jamme walked up and explained wearily that the governor 
had ordered him to stop copying inscriptions. First no latex, now 
no pencil and paper. Dr. Jamme was really through and he 
knew it. 

A moment later the governor greeted me as if I were hb long- 
lost son, with an audience composed of many soldier Zeid 
I nan, and "Squeaky/ 1 As there was little left to lo&c, I decided 
that I must shoot with everything I had, in front of quite an 
assemblage of witnesses- Ignoring Zeid I nan for the moment, 1 
spoke seriously to the governor : 

“If you are sick, very sick, and a hakim, doctor, examines you 
and instructs you to take a specific medicine to cure you, and 
then if you refuse to follow hb, instructions and die—whose fault 
will It be?” 

Without hesitation, the Amel replied, "Mine*” 

"Excellent conclusion ** I said. "Now, Dr* Albright has studied 
archaeology for many years and he knows what U right and what 
is wrong. He is the doctor, and the [cmpie is his patient. He says 
that if you remove all of the sand from around ihe columns they 
will collapse and the temple will die. How will you explain going 
against the doctor's instructions to the King?” 

To impress upon the soldiers and workers present the import- 
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ance of the issue* I got down on my knew in the sand before the 
governor, demonstrating my recognition of his authority and ills 
total command of the situation. Everyone was shocked speechless, 
and the governor was horribly embarrassed. He dropped 10 hh 
knees and helped me to my Teel with loud and vehement assur¬ 
ances that 1 was the leader of the expedition and of course Dr P 
Albright knew best and things would be done our way from 
now on. 

With this advantage, I decided it was time for Qadi Zeid I nan* 
So I turned to him and spoke in a loud voice* with Eileen 
translating word for word: 

,L Q[idt Zeid I nan has accused Dr. J a mine of deciphering an 
important inscription incorrectly. Thus Qadi Zeid loan must 
consider his own scholarship ai least equal to that of Dr. Jaminc, 
who is recognized as one of the world's foremost authorities. I 
therefore propose the following; We shall let Qadi Zeid Euan 
decipher this inscription in question and immediately thereafter 
we shall let Dr. Jamme decipher the same inscription and both 
will be sent to His Majesty the King. Simultaneously wc shall 
publish both decipherings to place them before the world of 
scholarship for judgment. If Qadi Zeid I nan is proven correct* I 
will pay him 1*000 Maria Theresa dollars and dismiss Dr. jamme 
from the expedition." 

The assembled soldiers, workers* and even the governor were 
enormously amused* although 1 treated the subject with deadly 
seriousness. They al l looked at Qadi Zeid I nan* who could only 
smile sickly and mumble that I had misunderstood completely his 
good intentions. There was a difficult silence* ended by Eileen, 
who thanked the governor for seeing things our wav. Without 
giving him time to change Ids mind again, I suggested that Dr. 
Albright shift the oxen back for work inside the temple* as agreed 
earlier with the Emir. 

As everyone went back to work* I walked down into the exca¬ 
vated section of the peristyle entrance with Dr* Jamme* where 
he had been copying inscriptions* He explained shat during the 
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removal of the sand, vdiole or fragmentary Inscriptions had turned 
up every few feet. By the time they reached ihe bottom of the 
fiii + the number of inscribed stones was overwhelming. The court 
was almost completely surrounded by inscribed stones* often 
piled two or three layers deep- And the floor itself was composed 
largely of inscribed stones. Fortunately, two large bronze inscrip¬ 
tions had been found complete- The pillars around us were 
pocked with holes in which bronze plaques had once been fast¬ 
ened. Bronze statues or statuettes had probably surmounted the 
majority of the inscribed stones, which were usually adorned with 
ex-voto inscriptions, 

Frank Albright explained that the inscribing of dedications on 
stone or bronze, and setting them up in the temple, must have 
reached the proportions of a commercial enterprise. In any 
case* the y were a major part of the practice of Sabean religious 
riles. These dedications were no doubt made by the hundreds, at 
considerable cost to the dedicator, and they must have been 
respected and reverenced over the centuries. This custom seems 
to have reached its height some time after the second century 
B.c. t the dace of most of the inscriptions found. After this 
time, inscribed stones were cut up and used for buildings and 
other purposes. 

Dr, Jamme also pointed out where our excavators had recently 
uncovered a fine stylized alabaster bull's head- In ancient Sheba* 
the bull always represented Ilumquh* who was known under 
other names, one of w hich was Thor (Bull). 

Water, the symbol of life itself in the desert* was apparently 
closely associated with the 5 abean religion. Inside the temple 
numerous sacrificial altars had been uncovered, all similar in 
haring a drain channel terminating in a spout that was usually 
decorated with a btill's head. Dr. Albright believes that some¬ 
where within ihe main unexeavaied oval enclosure there remains 
a wdl which may have been connected with an earlier structure 
of religious significance* possibly predating the Biblical Queen of 
Sheba. 
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At this point Jam a ran up 10 Inform us dint the governor was 
tired and would like to be driven back to Maribp I went to the 
trucks and found everyone on board and ready to go, meluding 
the Emir t Zeid I nan, and Nagib Muhsin, who apparently had 
their hi 1 of scholarly endeavours for the present™. 

Thinking that our troubles were over for at least one day, I 
drove the gentlemen back to Marib happily, but on the way Qadi 
Zeid loan and the governor held a long whispered conference 
that grew increasingly Friendly. When we arrived, the governor 
ushered us all into the room in w p hich, ten months before, my first 
exploratory party had been held* After a short delay, the Amel 
walked to the centre of she room and announced that front this 
moment on + Dr* Jarnrne was to relinquish ail further claims to his 
latex squeezes* It was like asking the great cpigrapher to give 
up his life. 

For two hours we argued latex back and forth, before it finally 
dawned on me that the governor, the Imam* and the Yemen 
government itself had no interest in these latex copies as such. 
They had no idea why Dr. Jammc and the expedition valued 
them sq highly. They knew only that we did place a high value 
on them, so they decided to appropriate them to make sure they 
had everything worthwhile. 

Eileen pleaded in vain that they were in no w^ay justified under 
our agreement with the Imam in demanding Dr. Jammed latex 
squeezes. But she might just as profitably have been lecturing to 
a herd of camels, Eileen had had the deadly task of translating 
all of the Arabic inio English and all of my English into Arabic 
aJJ morning. Now t after several hours of solid discussion, this 
voting veteran of three major expeditions without the shedding 
of a tear, finally broke down and left the room crying. The con¬ 
ference was then ended quickly with the usual Yemeni results— 
nothing accomplished. 

Apparently the governor had been concerned when Eileen 
broke down and left the room, for he took some steps that after¬ 
noon to overcome the unpleasantness of the meeting* No, nothing 
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truly helpful* but a gesture of goodwill La the form of an invita¬ 
tion to Eileen to visit Ms harem. At the moment Eileen felt that 
the last thing in the world she wanted to do was see the governor 
or anything connected with him, and it required a good deal of 
persuasion to convince her that she should accept this invitation 
"for the good of the expedition/' 



CHAPTER THIRTY 


ESCAPE! 

At dinner that evening ii was a welcome refief to hear 
Eileen's story of her visit to the harem, for it look our minds away 
from our troubles for a while. 

"A liny slave girl ushered me into a dark hall/’ she told us t 
“where all I could hear were muffled sounds with an occasional 
phrase such as, *Here is the girl/ and *What does she look like? 
Then someone raised a curtain and I was amazed to find myself 
in the centre of at least twenty women, all elaborately dressed in 
different kinds of costumes. They stared at me as though I was 
some new and strange toy to play with- 

“The governor^ wife finally greeted me, and then the others 
followed* Everyone was more than surprised to hear me speak 
Arabic, and it seemed to encourage them to come closer. They 
were very' friendly, but they had never seen a European woman 
before, and they seemed to think that I must be made of some¬ 
thing different* For they touched me t felt my arms, and examined 
me with the greatest care from head lo toe. 

“One of the girls noticed ray watch, apparently the first she had 
ever seen* She exclaimed ahem how beautiful it was, and how 
small the numbers were. One felt the material t>r my skirt, 
another touched my hair, and another put her fingers to my hps 
to sec if they were naturally crimson or coloured with some kind 
of dye. I explained that It was lipstick, and demonstrated with 
one I had in my handbag. They were delighted, grabbed it glee¬ 
fully, and smeared it all over their faces — but, strangely* not on 
their lips! 

“I was wearing two small gold combs in my hair. One girl 
noticed them* and pointed proudly to her own^silver headdress. 
* She said she would like to exchange it for one of my combs. She 
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was overjoyed when I gave them lo her as a gift, without taking 
her beautiful headdress away firm her* 

“In a liule while, tea was served, along with a big plateful of 
almonds and raisins. The governor's wife sat on the edge of a 
large bed while the others crowded around me on the floor. She 
was beautifully dressed, and had a pleasant face with fair skin 
and very- dark liair* Among the others, three were really lovdy, 
each one with a special type of beauty. 

^There was a young fourteen-year-old dressed in Bedouin 
clothes who was extremely pretty, with rather unusual colouring 
for an Arabian t with light green eyes, fair hair, and olive com¬ 
plexion. 1 asked her if she w as married and she replied coyly that 
she had received several proposals but had not accepted any yet. 
She asked if I didn s t [hink she was too young to tse married. 

“Next to me sat a slim, dark-haired girl with a very attractive, 
lively face. I noticed her eyes first—large black pools beautifylly 
emphasized with 'kohl , 1 a kind of black powder the Arabs use a 
great deal Tor eye make-up. She was the mother of many children, 
but she could not have been a day over twenty, I wanted io ask 
her age, but she probably would not have known it herself and 
would have been embarrassed, 

“The third attractive girl was a local Bedouin, (he type you 
read about in T 7 i? A/obitm \ighti. She was dark, mysterious, and 
fascinating, with a lovely oval face, Jong jet-black hair, dark soft 
eyes, a small nose, and a perfect full mouth* There was not a 
trace of make-up on her face, and she certainly did not need any* 
She was tail and graceful, which is rare in Yemen, where the 
women are usually quite small. In her arms lay a baby girL 
During my entire visit this beauty never once spoke a word, 
except to say hello arid goodbye. She was not trying to be aloof, 
bin, contrary to the other women p she was content to listen, with 
a soft smile on her lips* 

“Just before leaving, I explained that I had a Jot of work to 
do p and one of them asked me what 1 did. They were really sur¬ 
prised when X told them I did office work and translated for the i 
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expedition. It was almost impossible for me to explain and dem¬ 
onstrate a typewriter— they had never even heard of one before 
—but they seemed to appreciate my efforts. What they could not 
understand above all was that 1 went unveiled and could remain 
in the presence of men- They are never allowed to see anyone 
but their husbands or immediate family and never wort outside 
their homes. 

•*l presented the governor’s wife with a white-and-gold com¬ 
pact. She (hanked me graciously, and in turn offered me a large 
bag full of almonds and raisins, saying she hoped that 1 would 
oome again very soon. 1 thanked her, said goodbye to them all, 
and left* 

‘‘Then as I was walking toward our headquarters. Jama met 
me and told me that one of the Qadfs wives, who had heard 
about my going to sec tite Amel s harem, wanted me to come to. 
her house for a short visit, I was so exhausted from the first viut 
and everything else that has been going on today, that t wasn t 
ready to face another audience, but I did not want to create any 
bad feeling by refusing. So up another long flight of steps I 
climbed, and was delighted to meet this time only four people 
The Qadi’s wife, a pkasant-lociing lady of about forty, greeted 
me at the entrance, and introduced me to her daughter, a very 
pretty, shy girl of about eighteen, dressed in green velvet, with 
a silver belt similar to those in Beihan, and a silver neekUcc- 
Then 1 met the Qadi's niece and another young girl with a baby 
in her arms. There were no curious stares or questions here, just 
friendly peopte who wanted to welcome me in their midst. I he 
mother did most of the talking, in a low sweet voice, saying (hat 
this was my home and I was welcome any dmc I hj COErK "' 

“finally, she told me that she had severe pains m her arms and 
legs, and asked me to tell our doctor about it so that he could 
give me some medicine for her. I explained that it might be 
necessary for the doctor to examine her, and that 1 would be 
happy to come with him. She seemed rather hesitant, as wwes are 
supposed to sec no men but their husband*. I am sure f e a 
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never been medically examined before- I told her that the doctor 
w'as a very fine person, dial he was married and had four children 
of his own. That seemed 10 make her fed better, though she said 
she would have to wear a veil in his presence* Again, when I was 
leaving, I was given a bag of raisins and almonds, for which I 
thanked her very much, 1 shook hands all around, and came 
home. 11 

The friendliness of these people confirmed reports I had 
received from Dr, Albright* Dr, jam me, Bob, and others to the 
effect that the expediLion's relations with the local population, the 
ordinary workers anti people, had always been excellent. Only 
with officials and the soldiers had there been difficulty* And there 
was more to come, I felt sure, as poor Eileenj Bob, Jama, and 
I called cm the governor again that evening, at his invitation. 

I noticed that after he greeted us* the Amd seemed consider¬ 
ably embarrassed, and wc soon learned why. There was an 
important bit of information that he had not mentioned to us 
before, it seems thal when we arrived from Taiz, our chartered 
plane also brought him a message from the King, to the effect 
that Charlie McCollum, George Farrier, and Dick Bussey k who 
were now on their way from Aden, were not to be allowed to 
enter Marib. 

When wc just stared at him dumbfounded, the governor apolo¬ 
gized and said that he felt very ad tamed about this and Jtad 
cabled to the King, explaining that this convoy carried equip¬ 
ment, petrol, food, and medical supplies absolutely required by 
the expedition, as well as the much-discussed cement. 

l( As of this evening, 11 he concluded, '"no reply has been received 
from the lmam/ p 

1 understood now why the governor had not been able to wait 
for his money until the convoy arrived from Aden, He knew it 
would never get there. 

Since there w r as nothing to say in the lace of this news, wc 
walked back to our headquarters, ! suddenly realized the full 
implication of this information ivhen it dawned on me that bark 
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in Tak, just before we had been allowed to leave the airport, 
JanmjiBsl had obtained that permission only when I assured him 
tha t Charlie would convoy cement to Marifr to repair the broken 
pillars. Now we knew that the King had ordered this same 
jarmoiissij at this same time, to forward instructions to Marib 
forbidding the entrance of the convoy carrying the cement. This 
was more than confusion. It was premeditated and forced 
isolation of the expedition. 

jama spoke up. kl Sahib* iT Mr. Charlie and the others are not 
to be allowed to join us s how can we know that they will let 
Mr. Bob re-enter Marib with the money from Beihan ?” 

The answer to this question was obvious* We did not know. 
And in that event we would be Ml w ithout a single motor trans¬ 
port expert in the party, more cut off from the rest of the world 
than ever. Bob’s departure, scheduled for early the next mom- 
ingj was cancelled on the spot, and wc breathed a sigh of relief 
at the thought that events had delayed his leaving that day. 

Meanwhile, there was only one thing to do—keep working and 
hope for a reversal of the K.irtg T s order about the convoy from 
Aden* with perhaps further reversals to come on other matters* 
The next morning I went to the temple site about an hour and 
a half after work started there* 1 found that Emir Soumsan had 
changed Ills mind once more during the night. All of the workers 
and the oxen had been shifted again. The Emir* 5 new order had 
been. "All of the sand must be removed immediately from 
around the eight tah columns." 

There was nothing to say that Had not already been said, 
nothing to do that wc had not done* And this was most discour- 
aging. Tor the man who was supposed to help straighten out 
matters in Marib had joined the camp of the chief instigator of 
trouble. Zeid I nan. What worried me most was the knowledge 
that the Emir, being a personal emissary' of the Ring, would not 
have taken this step solely because of the influence of Zeid I nan. 
He must have been acting on the instructions of, or at least with 
the acquiescence of, the King. 
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f returned to headquarters to confer with Dob and Jama, My 
fim thought was ed withdraw all expedition personnel from the 
temple and Stave the Yemenis on their own* In this way* we 
would not be a party to what was certainly going to happen when 
the Emir's destructive order was curried out* 
jama, however, advised extreme caution. Both be and Bob 
were more than worried over the actions of the soldiers on the 
previous night. In reply to Bob 3 s greeting or "Salaam aJakum* 11 
one of the soldiers stationed at our door had spat at his feeE In 
the Modem world, (his occurrence was an almost unbetievably 
defiant insult. On top of that, what would she workers dunk if all 
expedition members walked away from the job? Wouldn't they 
believe their jobs were finished—and at a time when they hud 
money coming to them — money not available to us in Marib? 

The only tiling to do was keep going at least for a little while* 
hope for the best at the excavation site* and try to End some way 
to change the course of events- So after lunch Commander 
Gilliland. Harry Scarff, and Eileen joined me for a drive out to 
Mnrib dam and some photographs, in spite of the presence of 
several guardian soldiers, it was 50 beautiful and peaceful at the 
dam that for a lit tie while we almost forgot our difficulties and 
relaxed, breathing in the clear desert air. A second and larger 
section of the dam, which I had seen (he year Indore from the 
air with AEan and Sarah Scaile + had to be forgotten for the 
present. I suddenly realized that a second trip would use up fuel* 
and we did not have much Irft T There was no way of tc lling w hen 
we could get more, 

Thai evening Jama came to my room* and from the grave 
expression on his face I knew that something unfavourable had 
occurred. “Sahib* the governor sends you greetings and his 
regrets. The King has just cabled from Taiz that unless Dr. 
Jamrne hands over all his latex squeezes tonight* all work must 
be stopped tomorrow. And the King hrt* again refused l he 
governor s plea to allow Mr* Charlie and the convoy to enter 
Mar ib" 
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New the intention was dear and unmijtakiible. There could be 
no misinterpreting of latest development. Ddiberilely and 
according to plan* the expedition was being deprived of its 
vitally needed personnel* medical supplies, Tot'd, and petroL V\c 
had food for only about one week* Medicines were running low. 
Petrol? ! did not know exactly how many gallons were left, but 
there was little enough. Some trucks* I knew, were standing idle 
waiting lor parts being brought by Charlie. What would happen 
when the few remaining necessities ran out ? 

I considered sending cables to the outside world explaining our 
predicament and asking for help, but I doubted that wc could 
hold out until such help came. Then Jama ended the idea com- 
plctely by telling me that our messages would probably never be 
relayed outside of Yemen. 

I immediately called a council of war* with Dr + Jamme, Eileen, 
Bob Carmeaii, Chester Stevens* and Jama serving as joint chiefs 
of staff We ail agreed on one thing—the question was no longer 
one of archaeology' at MariLn It was a question oF survival, oi 
getting everyone out of Yemen alive, 

Ur, Jamme said that although ills latex squeezes meant almost 
more to him than life itself* he would immediately acquiesce in 
the King's demand if that would allay the final break in relations. 
If the governor stopped all work at the temple* he pointed out, 
we would have no further reason for driving around in our trucks 
and would most certainly be confined to headquarters from that 
time on. None of us really believed* of course* that surrender of 
the latex squeezes would end either our difficulties or oux danger. 

Somehow, we derided* a way must be found to reach theoui- 
side world. We all agreed that Bob was the one person who 
might possibly drive alone across the desert to Bcihan and carry 
my messages of appeal* There was some question about whether 
or not he would be permitted to leave, but jama thought that 
possibly Bob could get away with it* if the excuse were to borrow 
money from Shcrif Hussein so that we could repay the governor 
and get wages for the workers. So Bob went out to prepare the 
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**Tt£Qim H car for an early departure the next morning, whde the 
rest of m composed cables to the President of the L'niied States, 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, and our Founda¬ 
tion directors* 'Hie cable to the President read as follow's: 

"Dear Mr. President my American Foundation for Study of 
Man expedition to Queen of Sheba's capita] Marib Yemen is 
in desperate situation stop My relief convoy with Navy medical 
supplies Food petrol forbidden to reach ns by King Ahmed 
stop Pleased personally intervene urgently with King to hold 
off his soldiers and allow me to evacuate my American scien¬ 
tists arid technicians stop Unless your immediate action is 
taken American lives will be gravely endangered My grateful 
thanks 

| 1 weni>eiX philups / 1 

Finally, we went to bed and managed to get a Utile sleep* but 
the next morning 1 woke up to learn that Jama had been slopped 
from entering my room by two soldiers, one of whom handled 
him quite roughly. There was no doubt that dungs were reaching 
a climax. 

I decided that if Bob were permitted to leave with the messages. 
Othman* Jama’s brother, would easily be allowed to go along. 
If Bob were stopped* Gthman would somehow be able to make 
it. I doubted if anything Yemeni on Foot could keep up with this 
Somali, wiiose speed and endurance were phenomenal. 

Bob Carmean carefully stuffed the expedition's archaeological 
films into two boxes oF Post Toasties, hid the messages in his 
socks and prepared to leave* We did not ask Tor special permis* 
sion because the governor had agreed* two days before, that Bob 
could go to Rdhan for money, but we Felt sure that he would be 
searched* And we were right, for a most thorough job was done 
on him T Gthman, and the truck. But they did not look into 
his socks or the boxes or Post Toasties* After a last-minute delay 
by the Emir over something whispered in his ear by one of the 
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soldiers. Bob Ginriean and Qthman were on thek way to Bei h-an 

— kamfirfUfakf 

The understanding was dial as soon as Bob had managed *to 
send the cables, he would try to get word to Charlie and the 
others of his convoy that under no circumstances should they 
try to reach Marib. This was most important, for Charlie and 
George would not be easily stopped or turned aside merely by a 
few Yemeni soldiers If they knew’ we were in danger. In this 
instance, however, even Charlie didn't have a chance against the 
obstacles dial confronted all of us. If Bob should succeed in gee- 
sing all hk messages off all right s lie would then borrow enough 
money to handle expenses in Marib, gel a supply of petrol, arid 
return as soon as possible. 

We all breathed a good deal easier when Bob was on his way* 
but we had to face more troubles at once. The Emir insisted that 
certain inscriptions which had previously been removed from the 
temple with the governors approval must be dragged back again, 
I patiently agreed to accomplish this senseless, laborious task as 
soon as Bob returned to operate the Pow er Wagon winch. As for the 
Kslip's order that all latex squeezes be turned over to the governor 
if work were to continue, we decided that the only procedure 
was to stall the King and his officials for a day or two* We agreed 
to thdr original demand—to supply the King with copies of all 
squeezes made by Dr. Jammc. Thus we were allowed to continue 
working. By this time we were not so interested in work as in 
keeping our privilege of getting inlo trucks and going somewhere. 

At the temple, Abdul-Rahman Ghudi, the troublesome labour 
foreman, poked his hand under an inscription and was greeted 
by a medium-sized scorpion. His finger swelled rapidly, and Com¬ 
mander Gilliland stopped his photography to rush the moaning 
patient back to headquarters. Here the Error produced a charmed 
stomach stone from a gazelle to apply to the wound, but the 
victim impolitely knocked it aside in favour of the treatments of 
die UiS. Navy Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

After lunch, Jama came to me with sLarding news* "Sahib! 
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The governor is being recalled Ho Taiz by the King. This will 
leave ns at the complete mercy of the soldiers. 11 

We all knew that no one but the Am el exercised any real control 
over them, and than™ only tenuous at best. No one else would be 
the 3 east bit disturbed over any incident the soldiers might provoke* 
“What makes this news all the worse/* Jama went on, ,c is 
something I should have told you about Last night. But you were 
already so worried. Yesterday afternoon I overheard five soldiers 
discussing the best way to start some land of argument so they 
could kill some of w,'** 

“Jama, which one do they want to kill the most?* 1 I asked. 

8 'Number one is probably Dr. Jam me. They have seen that he 
is the main target of the officials, and they hate him because 
he works so hard and is not afraid. Or maybe Mr. Bob because he 
knows too much about Marib and was in charge of things for so 
Icings but of course be is not here. You, sahib, are next, and then 
Chester because he has [>ecn here too long*" 

“What about Eileen ?" 

tf Thty would not hurt her—she would probably disappear 
into a harem/ 1 Jama said* u No one would hear of her again, 11 
“Hove about the others ? M 

They arc not important at the moment, as far as die soldiers 
are concerned, because they would be considered unable to put 
up a fight without you, and the rest they would kill/ 8 
“Jama, tell me, what do you think is likely to happen?" 
“Sahib, ii will probably start with Dr, Jammc* One of the 
soldiers will give him seme ridiculous order and he will not obey 
at once, A soldier will pull out hi? jambiya T and the rest will join 
in* They will cut Jamme apart, and when you or one of us comes 
to his rescue* they will have the excuse they are looking for to 
kill some of us* They will probably do this when you are near 
because they know you would rush to help Dr. Jam me at once 
and they would cut you down whh rifles from the wall or watch* 
mwer. Then they will gather many paid witnesses to swear that 
we attacked them first and they acted in self-defence. Remember, 
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sahib, (he soldiers who attacked Mr. Bob's convoy swore that the 
wind smashed in his windows/ 1 
Jama was right, of course. Any expedition witnesses who might 
be left after the incident would not even be listened to- They 
would be imprisoned if they remained alive at all, with loo wit¬ 
nesses to swear the opposite of any tiling they said* Nothing is so 
terrifying as to be at the mercy of an Arab mob* which, once 
aroused, loses all sense of reason. This I knew from experience* 
From the point of view of those who wished to gel rid of the 
expedition* it was all very simple. They had been conducting a 
campaign to discredit the expedition for months. Now an incident 
blamed on us would rid them of the expedition^ most experienced 
personnel and intimidate the rest. They w r ould trot out all the 
fantastic charges they had been making against Dr. Jamine and 
the expedition members* with no one to contradict them. The 
hated foreigners would no longer be in Yemen, but their excellent 
airfield, road, and equipment would remain—to the great profit 
of the officials in control. If by any chance Yemen found itself 
in international hot water over the incident this would reflect 
upon the King, Imam Ahmed, who had given us the concession* 
and that would strengthen Prince IfassanN position. 

Jama w r as no alarmist, so 1 had to credit his story about the 
plot of the soldiers which was one more serious problem con* 
fronting us. Jama had been in countless dangerous situations with¬ 
out showing fear* He knew Yemen and the Yemiriis well* His 
mature judgment and advice had always been of great value* 
Much as I tried to convince myself that we were not actually In 
danger of our lives, it would not work. Vi e liad food for a week 
and no longer. In a few days there would not be enough petrol 
to run one truck. Medical supplies were almost depleted. We had 
no money. And there was no way of getting any of these necessi¬ 
ties. Charlie and his convoy could not reach us* Bob would 
almost certainly not he allowed to return from Bcilum. If we 
continued working, the pillars would fall at the lemplc* endan¬ 
gering lives and giving our enemies more excuse for an attack. If 
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wc stopped work* wc would be virtual prisoners* Somehow we 
might find a way to gel along for three or four days, hut no more* 
If the governor remained in Marib. But with him gone, there 
was nothing to prevent the soldiers from carrying out their plan 
at once. 

I sent for Chester Stevens and* without telling him what was 
on my mind, inquired what trucks were left in running condition, 

"We have one dump-body in first-class condition and one 
stake-bed that needs a battery. Its rear differential is about ready 
to go T too. The rest need new parts to operate at all.” 

"How much fuel have we, Chester?” 

"By draining all the tanks and shutting off the house genera¬ 
tor," he said, ll l think we can get by for three or four days." 

"About the new route you and Bob developed between Marib 
and Beihan — Tve never been over it. Do you think the dump 
body can make it alone?” 

Chester thought a moment, then shook his head. "No* you 
have to winch up the dunes in at least two places,” he said. 
"Besides, Bob took our only air hose that connects with the engine 
For pumping tyres* It’s next to impossible to hand-pump these 
sand tyres in the sand-” 

"Could we make it with two trucks with everyone on board* 
leaving everything else behind F 9 I asked. 

Chester, who never gets overly excited about anything, slowly 
stood up* and with a smile, held out his hand* 

"VYendell, meet your new field director* 1 think we can make 
it, and anyway, anything is better than what k going to happen 
to us right here. What time in the morning do wc leave?” 

It had not occurred to me that we must leave the next morn¬ 
ing, but Chester explained why it was absolutely necessary. If we 
continued to drive out to the temple for even one more work 
day, there would probably be insufficient petrol left to cake two 
trucks to Beihan + It was tomorrow or never* And, the more I 
thought of it, the more I realized that one more day in Marib 
would increase die likelihood of the incident we dreaded* 
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I consulted with Eileen, who at first ™ completely opposed to 
□ur leaving behind all our equipment and possessions* And she 
fell that we could not possibly get across the sands to Bcihan 
with heavily loaded trucks* otic in doubtful condition, even il we 
managed somehow to get away from, the soldiers who surrounded 
us and watched every move we made in Marib* I explained the 
situation as I saw it* then went to inform the others of my 
decision* Dr, Jamrne approved immediately despite the irrepar* 
able loss of his precious squeezes, for he had been convinced of the 
imminent danger for some time. 

“The loss of everything is nothing compared lo the certain loss 
of our lives or our freedom if we stay / 1 he said. “The attempt 
to escape is very risky, but we must take the risk, 'there is no 
alternative." 

Br, Albright, who had fortunately escaped many of the 
personal difficulties encountered by others, agreed heartily* "We 
could not evacuate our equipment now," he pointed out, +r evcn 
with the Imam's permission, for we have no petrol and un way to 
get any* Some incident could easily panic the soldiers, who arc 
swarming around here as thick as Hies," 

When I returned to sec Eileen, 1 found her stalling several of 
her precious French dresses into a pillow-case. 

"Where do you think you're going ? S| I asked* 

“To Beihan, and the sooner the better/' she replied cheerfully. 
“Won't Sherif Hussein be surprised to see us?" 

During the next few hoars all arrangements had to be com- 
pleicd without one Yemeni the wiser. With Jama's approval, I 
decided not even to inform our loyal Somali household staff, for 
fear one of them would unwittingly give us away* 

l*aier t Chester told me the welcome news that Jama had 
succeeded in persuading a local official to recharge our truck 
battery. It would not be ready, however, until six o’clock in the 
morning, and 1 had set 6.40 as the time of departure from 
headquarters. 

The one big problem that confronted me was to get everyone 
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connected wilh the expedition out of Yemen alive and safe. Noth¬ 
ing dbe mattered at this stage. But how could we possibly get the 
nine staff members, two Egyptian foremen, and eight Somalis 
away from the swarm or soldiers around us? 

Chester and I finally worked out one plan that could succeed if 
everything went like clockwork. We spread the word, freely and 
openly, that the next morning Commander Gilliland was going to 
take movies at the temple. He warued a picture that would show 
every person on the expedition in at least one shot* and for that 
reason everyone's presence would be required* 

We fell reasonably sure that this tale would explain caking 
even our Somalis to the excavation site the next morning. Com¬ 
mander Gilliland had been busy taking movies ever since his 
arrival, and the Yemenis were fascinated. The officials particu¬ 
larly liked to gee into the pictures themselves. 

Next | nobbed every member of the party dial he could bring 
along only his notes, cameras* and the clothes he wore on liis 
back. Absolutely everything else was to be left in Mari lx This w as 
essential not only because of Lack of space in the trucks but 
because we could not risk arousing any suspicion by taking to the 
temple site a single thing that we would not normally take for a 
day's work. 

We had to start our escape from the temple for many reasons* 
At our headquarters we were surrounded by so many soldiers that 
making a sudden break for it would bring a hail of bulle ts on m* 
Furthermore, even if we got away* t he telegraph at Marib would 
immediately warn ihe garrison at Harib to intercept us. Starting 
from the excavation site, we had a alight jump of a few miles and 
need concern ourselves only with the relatively Tew soldiers that 
would accompany the party lo the temple and those already 
stationed there. 

I could hardly believe that al] preparations could be made by 
such a large party without arousing suspicion. We had one very 
important factor in our favour—that the Yemenis could not 
possibly conceive of our leaving behind priceless equipment and 
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all our possesions which to them far ou W eighed the value of a 
few lives. 

That evening ns Eileen and I walked across the compound, the 
Emir spoke out from the shadows to inquire where wc were going. 
We told him we were on our way to dinner but could not help 
wondering if he suspected what we w ere planning. 

At dinner I carefully assigned to each person a specific place on 
the trucks for the next morning. Chester had already siphoned out 
every available drop of petrol from other trucks and put them 
in the tanks of the two escape vehicles. This operation had noE 
been noticed, for the soldiers were accustomed to see Chester 
working around die trucks, and they knew about the movie-taking 
party scheduled for the next morning. Jama arranged for extra 
water and food to be hidden somewhere on the two trucks, ft ivas 
almost amusing to watch Ah, one of our hardest-working Somalis, 
industriously polishing the two Power Wagon? for the next day's 
movies. 

1 suggested that everyone follow what would seem a normal 
routine that evening and get to bet I at a reasonable hour in an 
effort to get as much deep as possible for ihe hard trip the next 
day. Jama collected the Somalis* passports on the pretext that I 
wanted to inspect I hem: otherwise they would have been left 
behind. Eileen went to Bob's and Charlie's rooms and searched 
their belongings for tlidr field-notes and accounts, which could 
easily be hidden. From then on, throughout the long night, while 
the others tried to sleep, Chester and Jama laboured silcndy tide 
by side unpacking our remaining Marlins and Winchesters. Each 
had to be carefully cleaned anti loaded in advance for whatever 
was in store for us when daylight came. 

It was still dark at 5.30 when Chester woke me with bad 
news* Because of the full moon, it had been impossible so far to 
hide the rifles, ammunition, and water on the trucks, These 
would have to wait until the soldiers would pay no particular 
attention 10 anyone loading tilings on the trucks—with a prayer 
that they would not identify what was being loaded. 
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Jama reported that the battery was ready to go into the stake- 
bed truck, and Chester disappeared to handle the job himself. I 
could not help marvelling at this former little fat boy* who had 
joined his first expedition the year tiefore. At that timci he had 
never even learned to drive a car-—and now look at him! 

Soon everyone was up and in good spirits, but Eileen chilled me 
with the remark, tr WouSdn*t it be horrible if Bob somehow missed 
us on his way back, and, without knowing we had left, entered 
Maribl" Chester reassured me by stating that be could not 
possibly mis Bob, For they had both travelled this route together 
and did not deviate from it. We would meet him even il he had 
left already, which was very doubtful* 

As every' member of the expedition went calmly and efficiently 
about his task, my pride in the group grew and with it my feeling 
that somehow, despite all the risks and difficulties, we would 
manage to get away safely. Anyone looking at us would have 
thought that this day, Tuesday, February' rath* 1952— Lincoln's 
Birthday—was the same as any other day,. 

I planned to drive from headquarters promptly at 6*40, 
with half of the party in the stake-bed truck, to be followed three 
or four minutes later by Chester driving the dump-body* As this 
was ten minutes ahead of our customary working schedule, wc 
hoped to get away before the Emir, the governor, or Qpdi 
loan appeared, 

A glance and a nod from Chester told me that they had 
managed to get the guns, ammunition and water into I he trucks 
without arousing suspicion, I was slarded 10 see Eileen appear 
wearing her precious fur coat, which noth mg could make 
her leave behind* 1 dimbed into my truck and started the engine, 
which apparently acted as a signal for Qadi Zeid Inan and Nagib 
Muhsin, who immediately appeared. Along with the soldiers, 
they dimbed aboard and we started off. Fortunately* we left 
before the Emir or the governor arrived. The recharged battery 
had started the car ail right, and I prayed that it would hold out 
for a few hours at least. 





ESCAPE ! 


We rounded the comer and dropped into die dry wadi bed on 
quj way 10 the temple. It was a beautiful morning, cool and c 3 ear r 
and die long shadows stretched across the sand from the sun, 
which just showed itself above (he horizon. The sand was packed 
hard and damp* so we raised hide dust. I saw through the rear 
window that Chester's truck was bouncing along behind us with 
what appeared to be half of the population of Martb hanging on. 
1 slowed down slightly so that by the time we had driven the two 
and a half miles to the temple, both our trucks were side by side. 

t pulled up at the far side of the tempi e, the spot from which 
we would have the advantage for a quick departure- With perfect 
timing, Dr. Jamme jumped to the ground carry ing a half-empty 
drum o [latex—which he was permitted to use once more. Bm he 
did not move far away* The soldiers followed lum to the ground, 
and 1 shouted to the Somalis lo keep their places. I gave a helping 
hand to Zeid I nan and ISagib Mutism and, when they were on 
the ground* explained, are all driving off a short distance 
for movies and you, Qadi Zeid Irian, are to act as Mr, Wendell in 
my absence/ 1 

Dr. Jam me had calmly set down his latex drum and slipped 
back into the truck* an act that was not noticed because Chester 
at that moment roared off in a cloud of sand, slightly ahead of 
schedule. Jama had slid behind the wheel of my truck as planned 
while I spoke casually to Zeid I nan. In the meantime I slowly 
mounted the right front fender with my last word, and Jama 
pulled away fast after Chester* I was thus in a position to cover 
the nearby soldiers if necessary', but they did not make a move. 
They were too surprised, and merely looked questioningly at 
Qadi Zeid I nan. I shall never forget the look of blank puzzlement 
on that gentleman^ face* Then the soldiers started to shout some¬ 
thing to him* but 1 could not hear what they said. Their words 
were loit for ever in the wonderful roar of our Power Wagons. 1 
had never doubted for an instant my ability lo outgun the handful 
of Yemeni soldiers near our trucks, should the lives of my party 
depend on it, for 1 had on my side the element of surprise plus a 
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Colt for each hand. What I was deathly afraid of was the rifles of 
the soldiers stationed at the other side of the temple* for my open 
trucks filled with humanity would afford perfect targets. But we 
were out of effective range within a minute, 

Qadi Zrid I nan may have realized our intentions before we had 
gone a quarter of a mile. But we figured that he would wait just 
a little while, to make absolutely certain, before dispatching a 
runner to the governor. This might take thirty minutes, or it 
might take less. Tin* governor would then investigate and consult 
with the Emir, We hoped that this would give us one hour—or, ir 
they were highly bewildered, a maximum of an hour and a half. 
Then the governor would most certainly cable the Yemeni strong¬ 
hold of Harib. Our route would of necessity carry us across the 
mouth of the Wadi Harib, a mere live miles from the governor’s 
fortress there. Could we possibly cioss over before the Yemeni 
camel corps rode down and blocked our way? That was the 
question—a question to which we could not know die answer until 
we approached the mouth of the wadi. 

Chester and I had debated this question at length the night 
before. We knew that the wireless operated only until 8.30 
in the morning. Thus it might have been better to leave later, 
when no message could possibly have reached Harib. But then wc 
would have travelled through soft sand, under a high hot sun- We 
would certainly have been burdened with the authoritative 
presence of the Emir and the governor at the ternpfe, making it 
much more difficult to pull away safely. We had decided that our 
best gamble was an effort to beat the wireless and cross the Wadi 
Harib before the camel corps could reach it. We had succeeded 
already in the first half of our escape—getting away from die 
temple. But die second half was even more risky. 

In about ten minutes I signalled for Jama to stop so that wc 
could change places. For a few seconds no one breathed as I met 
to start the engine again. What 1 wouldn’t Itave given to be arnicK 
with Charlie at that Moment! On the third try, the battery turned 
the engine over fast enough to make it roar into life, and we were 
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off again. T promised myself to keep the engine running From 
then on, no matter how often we had to atop along the way. 

Up ahead, Chester located Bob's tracks in the sand, and we 
drove along for about an hour without running into any trouble. 
But there ahead lay the first of the high dunes, with Bob's tracks 
disappearing right over the top, I saw Chester's truck plunge tip 
the dope, hesitate, and then go on over. But my truck could not 
make it. After two more tries, we unloaded everyone and every¬ 
thing, and I threw into the job every trick of sand driving I had 
ever teamed. My chief concern was that rear differential* jwhich 
was scheduled to go out any second, I didiVt want to bring 
Chester's mick back with the winch for fear of his getting stuck 
and leaving us completely stranded. Still, try as I might, I simply 
could not sluft in low range from second to first gear and keep 
up my required speed. Finally, on my seventh attempt, my Power 
Wagon struggled up the dune and everyone gave a cheer* A quick 
reloading, and we w ere off again J but we had lost precious time, 

Bob's tracks over the dunes were fairly dear and we made good 
lime for a while. The sun had become hot but there was no wind 
and consequently little dust, I felt sorry for those riding in the 
barb of the trucks, for we had to smash ahead at top speed over 
the crests of die dunes, giving them a rough time of it. You never 
knew what lay on die other side of these mountains of sand until 
you were over* and then it was too late to do anything about it* 
Often there were rocks, ridges* or holes that almost threw the 
pftMngm out* 

Next, Chester's truck stuck partway up a steep, rocky slope. 
Fort tin, tie ly p there were large boulders on both sides, since wc 
were approaching the mountains on nur right. By tying the winch 
cable around a huge stone at the top of the rise, we were able to 
get both trucks over. But thirty precious minutes were lost in die 
operation, and the Wadi Ha rib lay only a short distance ahead. 
Would wc find Yemeni soldiers blocking our way? 

I took over the lead from Chester at this point, for I wanted to 
have a clear fi eld of vision as we crossed the Wadi liarib. 1 knew 
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that Jama, dinging to my right front fender, would not let his 
sharp eyes miss a thing. We put on all the speed our Power 
Wagons could take and fairly flew across the wadi. The people 
in back hung on grimly and looked across the flat earth for a 
sign of the Harib camel corps. 

Over the rear of my Power Wagon I thought I heard Eileen 
scream. Just at this moment, Eileen, who was riding in the back 
of the truck, was the first to see a large party of camel corps and 
horsemen racing down the Wadi Harib attempting to intercept 
Chester** truck, which had fallen far behind^ “Hurry, Chester, 
hurry!" Eileen kept shouting. She was about to stop me when 
Chester, now fully aware of his danger, abruptly cut far to the 
left, barely eluding the Yemenis and keeping his truck just out 
of rifle range* 

I huiJ slowed down somewhat, but picked up speed again when 
I saw that the second truck was safe, and together w r e roared out 
of the wadi, leaving the Yemenis to swallow our dual. 

We were past the worst danger now\ and we ail knew it. But 
there was no time For celebration, for wc realized dial Yemeni 
soldiers would not be too reluctant to cross the vague border into 
Beihan if they thought they might catch us. So we kept going at 
a steady pace, until jama pointed to a small Bedouin boy up 
ahead, waving a piece of paper* It was a message from Bob, 
written in Beihan. He had found Shcrif Hussein arid Emir Sakh 
absent when he arrived, so he had flown to Aden on an R..A*F- 
plane to send out our messages* 

We were all relieved to know that Bob was safe* *Vow* iS his 
messages caught Charlie, George, and Dick in time, every 
member of the expedition would be out of Yemen, and that 
meant out of danger. 

From this point on it was just a matter of time. Soon we drove 
into the Wadi Be than, shimmering in the noonday heat. Never 
did a parched and dry stretch of desert look so inviting! 
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CHAPTER TiIIETY-ONE 


CHARGES AND COUNTERCHARGES 

Sheri f A wad and Sherif Saleh bin Naser were the first 
to greet us at Be than al-Qasab. What a difference between this 
warm reception and the venomous hostility we had just escaped! 
What a wonderful feeling it was to be Tree again I 

While everyone shook hands and smilingly congratulated one 
another, Dr* Jamme, more excited than I had ever seen him, got 
down on his knees to kiss the sand of Bcihan, and jubilantly 
exclaimed to Eileen, iL B£m soit ce sol it UhtrUB' 

We were all extremely disappointed over the absence in Aden 
of Sherif Hussein and the Emir, whose comforting presence in 
Beihan would have meant so much to us at this lime* Jama and I 
went into a closed conference with Sherifs A wad and Saleh bin 
Naser regarding our security here in Beihan, Only a few months 
before, I knew, a major tribal war had been in progress between 
the Yemen and Beihan, and the Yemenis might attack that very 
night in force, knowing we were all there. Sherif Saleh bin Naser 
looked grave and admitted that a small war was in progre# at 
that moment. 

Both my old warrior friends gave assurances, however, that 
they had already anticipated my concern and, since we were 
’ 11 back hcrne pp now, they would defend us with their lives. Jama 
reportetI that Sherif Hussein's tribal scouts had been sent out to 
cover every approach to the capital and that a surprise attack 
that evening was considered virtually impossible. 

Sherif A wad was a wonderful host, and soon made everyone as 
comfortable as possible in ihe absent Emir's house, W e all sat 
down to dinner and enjoyed the first really happy meal we had 
had in a long time- Over coffee, Sherif Awad told Eileen how tils 
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spies had reported that two days before an armed assassin bad 
departed from Sana for Marsh with the sole assignment of dis¬ 
posing of me. In view or the previous accuracy of reports of the 
SberiTsspy system, I bad to give some credit to die news, which 
mafic me even happier than I had been before to know that I sat 
inBeihan, among good friends, My greatest satisfaction, however, 
came as I looked around the room and saw—alive and welt, even 
if tired—every member of the expedition that had been with me 
in Marik The safety of an expedition's members is the first 
rraponsibilily of any expedition leader* and despite die stag¬ 
gering' losses in equipment and scientific work, I could take 
satisfaction in knowing that our people were still alive. 

But I was worried about Charlie, George, and Dick, Through¬ 
out die night I tried in every way to get a wireless message 
through to them, for the convoy had to be stopped before It 
crossed the flat Jol Kudeif, where it would make an ideal target* 
The Beihani wireless operator first tried Mudia, then Saida, and 
finally Mufed, points through which the convoy must pass. It 
was about four in the morning when I finally received a cable 
from Bob in Aden saying that Charlie had been slopped in time 
and the convoy was on its way back to Aden. With that wdeome 
news, I could get a bit of sleep. 

The next morning we drove to Timna, and a few r miles beyond 
where my tribal father Sheikh Ah and tribal brother Sheikh 
Abdullah Bahri were oveijoycd when we drove up to their 
encampment. After a real Bedouin Bal Harilh greeting, we went 
into Sheikh .Mi's lent* where Jama explained what had happened 
in Marik Sheikh Ali spoke quietly to his son, and from that 
minute until I climbed aboard the R.A.F. plane kindly sent by 
Sir Tom Hkltinboiharn, the governor of Aden* to evacuate our 
party* Sheikh Abdullah never left my side. 

On our first evening in Aden* Shenf Hussein visited us* 
apologizing profusely for being absent from Beihan on our 
arrival. Then he told us a little story: 

"There was once a Sheikh who wanted to get married. He had 
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two proposals. Both girls were very beautiful, of the same age and 
status. Now each girl's father asked a dowry. The fits! wanted 
2,000 Maria Theresa dollars and the second wanted only 200 
Maria Theresa dollars. Without hesitation, the Shdfch chose the 
first girl and agreed to pay the ? a ooo Marfa Theresa dollars. Both 
girls were equal in youth and beauty* yet he chose the one that 
was hardest to get," 

Turning to me with a smile, Sherif Hussein continued p **You 
Sheikh Hussein, came first to Eeihiin where you were treated like 
a king* yet you were not satisfied with this l $2O0 girL 1 You had 
10 go to Marib for the ‘$2 p ooo girl.' ” Sherif Hussein left the feat 
of his story untold T while wc all applauded. 

Sherif Hussein and his son, Emir Saleh, obviously hoped that 
we would now return to Timna and take up our archaeological 
work there, I shook my head sadly and explained with grateful 
thanks that possibly we would return some day p irufmlfah. 

After saying farewell to the Sherif and the Emir t I notified the 
American consul in Aden that, due to circumstances beyond our 
control, we had left certain unpaid debts behind us in Marib. 1 
asked him to notify the Yemen government that the money would 
be paid just as soon as definite assurances reached us that it 
would go to those men on our fist and not into the hands of 
othm along the way. The next morning I was besieged with 
cables from the world's leading news agencies asking far a state¬ 
ment in reply 10 various charges being levelled at 14s through 
Yemen Press sources* 

The ready staggering total of our losses at Marib began to be 
apparent to all of us* Mild representations through a consul 
would never succeed in getting that valuable equipment back 
again. After considerable deliberation* I decided to place an 
open cable, addressed to the King of Yemen, in the world's lead¬ 
ing newspapers, in the hope of impressing upon him the serious¬ 
ness of the situation* It read as follows; 

"To Hts Majesty Imam Ahmed King of Yemen Royal Palace 
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Tak Your Majesty I have just sacrificed over $200,000 worth 
or equipment in your country in order 10 save the lives of my 
Americans, Egyptians and Somalis stop Your ruins at Marib 
represent the greatest known archaeological treasure-house 
remaining anywhere in the world and the monumental cir¬ 
cular Temple of llumquh h an absolutely unique structure 
stop We partially excavated llumquh until forced to fke 
Yemen and unless Your Majesty intervenes urgently nothing 
will save this Sabean masterpiece Grom destruction from your 
own tribesmen and its Joss to the world of science and art will 
be irreplaceable stop Finally l beg Your Majesty to urgently 
consider above the value of our trucks sand conveyors generators 
refrigerators- office equipment photo laboratory medical instru¬ 
ments radios and personal effects the unbelievable loss to science i! 
our rubber latex copies or hundreds of new inscriptions fall into 
the hands of your irresponsible representatives or if the price¬ 
less bronze and alabaster statues recently excavated at llumquh 
are damaged or destroyed by triljesmen stop As my recent pleas 
For an audience with Your Majesty were left unanswered I can 
only resort to this final court of appeal stop Respectfully sub¬ 
mitted! Wendell Phillips leader American Foundation ibr the 
Study of Man Yemen Expedition*' 

Tha t was the beginni ng of a year and a half of effort to retrieve 
some of our belonging In Yemen. But when Charlie s convoy 
returned to Aden with the supplies and equipment destined for 
Marib, we realized that we had not been entirely wiped out. We 
could still qualify as an expedition* even if a smaller one than 
had been in tended r 

This brought up the question: What next? The most natural 
answer seemed to be that we should pack up wliat we had left and 
go back home, licking our wounds, and* after a period of recovery, 
start out fresh to gain funds and equipment for a new expedition 
elsewhere. This obvious answer did not appeal to me, however, I 
wondered if there might be some way to salvage somedung 
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worth while from this catastrophe, to snatch victory from this 
temporary defeat. 

That is when my thoughts turned to my fricnd T Sultan Said bin 
Taimur, Sultan of Muscat and Oman. Back in 1049, during our 
audience in Muscat, the Sultan had expressed his willingness to 
have me bring an expedition to explore and excavate in the little- 
known Dhofar province of Oman. At the dine, Tirana had 
beckoned first and then Marib, where we knew for sure that we 
could find really ancient pre-HImyariuc cities to excavate* I 
thought that there must be such in Oman, too, even though no 
one had ever found Ehem. But would we still be welcome in 
Oman! After this lapse of time, would the Sultan still permit us 
to come and work ? Would our bad experience in Yemen influ¬ 
ence other Arab countries against us? 

There wits only one way to find an answer to these questions, 
so I sent a cable to the Sultan of Muscat and Oman. While watt¬ 
ing for a reply the Yemeni legations in Cairo, London T and 
Washington erupted simultaneously with an amazing scries of 
conflicting stories about our expedition. My open cable had 
received front-page headlines and the King issued orders to 
dream up something that would get bigger headlines and 
discredit the expedition* 

The Cairo legation came up with a beauty. It accused me of 
smuggling out of Yemen a solid gold statue of the Queen of 
Sheba! The Washington legation couldn T t quite go that far, 
however, and when pressed by newsmen refused to sanction this 
ridiculous charge * As the entire population of Marib, its officials 
and its soldiers all knew, w r c had discovered no statue or even 
concrete reference to the Biblical Queen ofSheba. And the largest 
piece of gold found in all our Sabean excavations had been the 
tiny globe appropriated on the spot by Qadi Zeid Inarc* The por¬ 
tion of the Temple of llumquh (Awwam) that we excavated, 
dates from about the fifth century a*c, p while the Biblical Queen 
lived around 950 b.c. s a minor point, possibly, m higher Yemen 
diplomatic circles, but a major consideration Ln archaeology. 
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The money question* as handled by the different Yemeni 
authorities, w r as even more confused. Simultaneously the Cairo 
legation stated that we owed j,&20 Maria Theresa do \ fairs, the 
Washington legation said a, 3 oo Maria Theresa dollars, the Arab 
Press in Aden quoted official \ emeu sources at 1,670 Maria 
Theresa dollars. At the tame time the American consul in Aden 
was officially no titled that the sum vat 5r : JrT^i Maria Theresa 
dollars. 

In this last total we were charged rent on the storeroom In 
which our archaeological discoveries were locked away from us. 
and for the services of the soldiers who threatened Dr. Jamme, 
killed Charlie's pet dog, smashed Bob’s convoy windows, and 
made the nights miserable Tor everyone. Actually Bob's field 
records, as signed in red ink by the governor of Marib, totalled 
2 * 995-79 Maria Theresa dollars* 

After looking at some of the Yemeni statements, T thought U 
might he a good idea to submit to the Yemen government a bib 
for supervising construction of their airfield and roads, for the 
use of our trucks and labour in building several storehouses, plus 
the entire cost of bringing the major party in January, under the 
false promises that we would be allowed to work in Marib. 

The Yemen government also expressed its concern over the 
archaeological methods employed by Dr. Albright* I t appeared 
that he tvas not using the latest Yemeni-approved techniques in 
archaeology. These can best be demonstrated not only by our 
own experience with such ^experts" as Qadi Zrid Inan, but by 
the visit to Marib in 1947 of the eminent Egyptian archaeologist* 
Dr. Ahmed Fakhry* He published that to his horror the \emem 
government had recently ordered more than a dozen irrcplscc- 
able ancient Sabcan structures torn down to obtain cut building^ 
stones for thdr ugly present-day fortress. 

Saiyid Abdurrahman Abu Tatcb* Yemen charge d'affaires* in 
a Washington Press conference, insisted that at no time was the 
expedition in any danger* Yet tliis same official would never 
think of stepping outside his own well-guarded home in \ emeu 
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without soldiers to protect him. Saiyid Abu Taleb also forgot to 
mention lo the assembled reporters that Jib own king* for security 
reasons, had yet to visit fiis own capital of Sana since the assasrina* 
don of his father several years before. 

Apparently the charges of the Yemen govern m ent were not 
taken very seriously in most quarters, as was shown by two 
illuminating ankles in the Arabic paper. At FadM* The first 
story* sent direct from an Arab observer in Tate, said: 

“Tate circles were well aware of the decision taken to harass 
the American Minion and expel it* Consultations on this 
matter were carried on for two months between Tate and 
Sana, Prince Abdullah's sole purpose in going to Marib was 
to give verbal instructions to Ilia agents there. Eminent persons 
of the court in Taiz whisper that die entrance of the Americans 
to Marib was regretted from the beginning. What happened 
was necessary to correct that inis take. Governor YadomE* 
Chief Justice and friend of the Imam, says, ‘These antiquities 
were the window' through which the eyes of the world would 
have looked at us. Now we have closed ltd It is well established 
here that His Majesty the King had changed his mind* even, 
though he had given the Mission signed permission to excavate 
m Marib^ 

The editor of Al Fadftf com mented: 

“Tine only defence of our London representative* Hassan 
Ibrahim, is that ‘the Yemeni guards acted only to prevent the 
smuggling of antiquities to the outside world. 1 We might have 
believed the Yemen authorities if we had seen In their Jong 
htelory in treating people one example of logic or one prece¬ 
dent of right or truth. Can this representative or those whom 
he represents explain to the people what these supposed 
antiquities arc that made them spoil the name of Yemen by 
their disgraceful actions to the Mission? It is good that the 
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Americans excavated the site of Sheba and with it uncovered 
the dilemma suffered by the Yemeni people for the last forty 


In a second article, At FadhI stated: 

1 'Yemen is the only country- in which savagery' still prevails. 
The worn enemy of Yemen could not have succeeded in spoil¬ 
ing its name to the same degree accomplished by our own 
incompetent and ill-behaved Yemeni authorities. People had 
high hopes w hen die Mission was given permission to excavate 
for antiquities in Yemen, They thought it was a good step 
forward, that would lead Yemen out of the state of isolation, 
darkness and doubt 

“Today every decent Yemeni is disgraced to be related to 
Yemen for (ear of being described as a barbaric savage. God h 
w r itnr-.& that the Yemenis arc innocent of this shame and that 
they are dissatisfied with their authorities* conduct toward the 
American enlists. The rulers of Yemen could have found it 
easy to delegate the question of supervision to honest experts 
from the Arab countries; but good counsel is difficult to hud 
its way towards such rulers* They entrusted a band of com¬ 
moners and ignorant* with the duly of supervising the Mission 
and its excavations. These men might have imagined when they 
saw* some of the antiquities uncovered by the Mission that the 
Americans had discovered mountains of gold and communi¬ 
cated their illusions to their higher authorities. Those higher 
authorities, illiterate and senseless as they are p being persecuted 
by the desire to secure for themselves mountains of gold and 
treasures of diamonds, committed the shameful follies against 
the members of the Mission and its scientists. 

"This, in our view'* b the reason behind the catastrophe 
which befell the American Mbsion s and the shames that were 
inflicted on the name of Yemen. But what disappointment will 
fall on the heads of those dreamers when they find the fallacy 
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of whai they imagined 1 No moMiams of gold* no treasures of 
diamonds. Nothing hut ruins and antiquities—worthless when 
stripped of their archaeological value. Yes t what disappoint¬ 
ment and how unlucky are these antiquities and the rubber 
squeezes of Sheba, when they become in Maiib patches In the 
boots of the hungry armed bands/* 




CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


UNKNOWN OMAN 

The heat was so intense that it burned the marrow in 
the bones, live pword in its scabbard melted like wax, and the 
gems that adorned the handle of the dagger were reduced to 
coal In the plains the chase became a matter of perfect ease, for 
the desert was filled with roasted gazelles 1" 

So wrote Abd-er-Razak, a Persian, describing Muscat in the 
year 14.J.2, In August, 1949, during my first visit* this old weather 
report was credible, but when Commander Gilliland and I went 
to Muscat in February, 195s, the evenings, at leasb were cool 
and comfortable. 

In answer to my cable, J had received word fiom the Sultan of 
Muscat and Oman that permission had been granted for an 
audience. Unable to find faster transportation, Commander 
Gilliland and I took passage on a Dutch-owned Liberty ship, the 
S.S. Engnniw, and arrived in Muscat live days later. The rest of 
our party remained in Aden, anxiously awaiting the results of 
my negotiations and hoping they were still an archaeological 
expedition. I was worried about Bob Garmean, who had suc¬ 
cumbed to malaria and was in the R.A.F* hospital, along with 
Chester Stevens, who had come down with a liver ailment. One 
small patch of stiver lining in these clouds made us all Lhankful— 
if they had to be sick, how fortunate it was that they were not 
stricken in Yemen, 

In Muscat, we were welcomed to the delightful home of Dr* 
and Mix W + Wells Thoms, medical musicnaries of the Dutch 
Reformed Church of America. In die spirit of the miracle of 
Calvary* the doctor and his charming wife* Befch, aided by their 
locally trained staff, treat more than 12,000 patients a year on an 
annual budget of around $20,000* Certainly few endeavours 
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an where in die world tan approach this record of worthwhile 
dollar expenditure. 

From our mission window in Matrah, sister city to Muscat, we 
could see on all sides the influence of the Portuguese, who had for 
years commanded this entrance to the Persian Gulf, until they 
were expelled in 1650, to be followed by 100 years of Persian 
occupation. During the first half of the nineteenth century, 
Oman was the most powerful state in Arabia. Today it is an 
independent ha lion, ruled by Sultan Said bin TaLmurj who 
succeeded his father in 1932 as the thirteenth of his dynasty. 

At ten o'clock on die morning after our arrival* Commander 
Gilliland and I were warmly greeted bytheSultan and made to fed 
at home in his beautiful palace. What a pleasure ic was to talk 
to tJiis ruler who was imel Agent, cultured, honest, and friendly! 
With the 5 ultan r s perfect knowledge of English, there was no 
language barrier* Even more important, there was no barrier of 
court advisers and sycophants motivated by personal ambition, 
fear, and prejudice. We could deal directly with the Sultan, who 
understood what we were talking about and was sympathetic 
with our aims. 

We explained the unfortunate events of Yemen, and all agreed 
that things might have turned out quite differently if only [ had 
accepted his generous invitation to excavate in Oman two and a 
half yeans before. 

The next two days of discussion resulted in what 15 probably 
the fairest archaeological concession granted in the Middle East 
For many years. The Sultan graciously allowed us to set up opera¬ 
tions immediately at Ohofar, and to explore and excavate for 
three years. At the end of each Reason, all archaeological objects 
were to be divided on a fifty-fifty basis, the division to be made 
with a view to the quantity and uniqueness of each object as wdl 
as the total number of objects, 

I cabled the wonderful nevrs to George Farrier in Aden, who 
immediately arranged for a special Air Djibouti charter Eo fly the 
entire party from Aden to Safalah, capital of Dhofar, Trucks and 
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oilier heavy equipment that had not been abandoned in Yemen 
would have lo come by boat. 

Travelling from Muscat lo Salahh was almost more difficult 
than moving the rest of the expedition from Aden. I finally had 
to get a chartered plane from the island of Bahrein, near the head 
of the Gulf, to fty Commander Gilliland and me to SalaJah via 
Masira Island* 

The province of Dhofar h 640 sea miles west of Muscat—with 
a coastline exlending approximately 200 miles betw een the points 
of land called Has Darbat Ah and Ras Sfauwamiyalu* We faced 
die last of exploring this isolated area of approximately 3^000 
square miles T almost as large as the state of Ohio* larger than all 
of Portugal Nineteen hundred years ago, the author of the 
Pfripluj of ihi Erythrtan Sea described the area as follows: 

ifc Thc land recedes greatly and there follows a very deep bay 
stretching a great way across, which is called Sachahtes; and 
die Frankincense Country' mountainous and hard to cio&Sj 
wrapped in thick clouds and fcg, yielding frankincense from 
trees. These incense-bearing trees are not of great size or 
height; they bear frankincense sticking in drops on the bark, 
just as the trees in Egypt weep their gums. The frankincense is 
gathered by the King’s slaves and those who are sent out by 
way of punishment,” 

The hills and mountains behind Serial ah, then, had in ancient 
times been the major source of the fabulous aromatic riches which 

1 The eastern boundary of Dhufar Province runs inland from Ras Sbirt**- 
raiyab ;fi & mila lo RflimLar Mughihin. On the north it nif» along die 
iAJids (A3 Rimal) for about 200 ml\a an £ir Wrtt V the Rambi Shuajt, Here 
the boundary turn* south acral wadh Shuak, KhiWftt and Mi ran, frum there 
la Jnbal SadaJih at Wadi Habrut d&wfl to Baa Darbat Al on the coskst. 1 hu 
boundary Hnr divide! the tribes of Dbofar from those of (be EjUICto Aden 
Protectorate. Reference to the above u dearly ihown on w Tbaia?et'l eaed- 
lent tnapof hti jorumcyi through South Arabia, including the Mahra c*vntrVi 
during March and April, 1947, ft* publobed by the Royal Geocmphical 
Society, 
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travelled the long road across southern Arabia and up beside the 
Red Sea to the Mediterranean, giving rise to great kingdoms on 
the way and the cities of Sbabwa, Timna, and Mo rib. If these 
cities had been made large and prosperous by the incense traffic, 
what could we expect in die country that had produced most of 
the incense? It was reasonable to hope for wealthy dlies here, too, 
and the mins or an ancient civilisation of power and importance. 
But no one had ever undertaken archaeological work in Oman 
before. No one had found ancient inscriptions or stones protrud¬ 
ing through the sand as ihe gravestones of buried odes of 
antiquity. The narrow coastal plain was dolled with limestone 
ruins, bui all surface indications had shown them to date from 
medieval Arab times, after the coming of Islam. 

Ancient writers such as Claudius Ptolemy and Arrian, among 
others, had written of the Dhofar region as a centre of Arabian 
civilization in the great day's of Ti mna and Marik Though ibis 
evidence was second- or third-hand* it must have had some bads 
in feet- and served to confirm what common sense told us* 
Nevertheless, we were shooting in the dark for the first time. On 
previous expeditions our targets had been known, if not clearly 
revealed. Timna and Marib actually existed, and their locations 
were known* We could go there and dig. Now, in Oman, die 
situation was different. We looked upon the broad land of 
plains, hills, mountains, and desert* and said, “Somewhere in this 
region there must exist ancient ruins, cities with temples, tombs* 
houses, carved inscriptions, pottery, and statues-HlII Eying buried 
beneath the sands of many centuries. Where are they?.Can we 
find them and discover their secrets?” 

After Yemen, we were a materially poor expedition, and now 
we were plunging into the unknown* Still, that was better than 
giving in to disaster, better than admitting defeat. 

That was plainly the spirit of all members of die expedition! 
who welcomed the generous opportunity given us by the Sultan 
and were eager to buckle down to work again. The knowledge 
that Oman was a complete archaeological (erra fjtfOjtttla served 
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as a spur and a challenge, and w c were a happy group that 
gathered in SalaJah. 

The dty itself gave us encouragement and hope. We had oil 
become a little bitter about the human race in Yemen, but here 
m Dhofar we met friendly people, ruled by the Sultan's wali 
(governor), Sheikh 1 lamotid bin Hamid. They were relaxed and 
unafraid, and went about their work and pleasures in peace. 

The city itself was relatively dean, and its streets wider tiutn 
those of many Arab towns. Palm trees sw ayed gracefully in the 
pleasant breeze from the ocean, and the town lay in a bed of 
green foliage. We all fdt dean, invigorated, and secure. 

A few minutes from the centre of town lay the large and beau- 
tiful house which the Sultan had offered us as headquarters, 
shaded by palm trees and looking o ver the sea, 

Wc began our reconnaissance of the region, searching for a site 
for our work. A quick trifi to the footluJls of the mysterious Qara 
Mgud taiiis encircling the Dhofar plain made us want Eo survey 
the entire region up to the vast sands of the Empty Quarter on 
the north. This limes tone paradise, with iu forested slopes, lakes, 
and waterfalls—Murbat Palls being over 500 feel high—must 
Certainly contain the solutions to innumerable arduwofcgirai 
m«teries. As our first site, however. Dr. Frank Albright chore a 
spot much closer at hand, a high mound of the extensive ruin 
called ol-Ualid, situated along the shore. In Moslem times this 
dty liad existed under the name of Mmuura. Previous to its 
destruction in a.d, Gi 8, it had probably been the location of the 
ancient city of Zufar, whose prince had an exclusive monopoly 
or the frankincense trade and who put to death anyone who 
dared to infringe on his domain. In subsequent months Dr. 
Albright started work at three other sites, but by the time ihe 
fust conclusive rest! I Is were found, I was back m New York, 
where Foundation business required my attention. Bob Carman, 
who had recovered from his attack of malaria, returned to the 
States with us, after eighteen months in Arabia, 

Then by cable came good news from George Farrier, w ho w as 
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serving as Oman field director—the news that despite our great 
troubles and great losses we were indeed an archaeological expe¬ 
dition once more, an expedition making significant discoveries 
about the history of the ancient world. Dr. Janune had deciphered 
a newly uncovered bronze inscription mentioning the name of 
the Hadhramaut moon god Sin and giving lor the first time the 
name suhrm (Sumhuram), a long-lost city. Next came a strange 
inscription on a stone trough, running from left to right, and 
with peculiar forms of letters found previously only in inscrip¬ 
tions belonging to the Biblical Chaldeans. 

About twenty-nine miles east ofSalalah, overlooking beautiful 
Lake Khor Rory, Dr. Albright had discovered our first pre- 
Islamic city in Oman. Some twenty centuries or more ago, this 
impregnable fortress city guarded the best harbour on the coast 
of Dhofar, from which the principal export was frankincense. 

Against the city wail and near its northern gate, lay the ruins 
of an important temple with huge massive walls. Dr, Albright 
excavated this temple in its entirety, the first time in Arabia that 
pre-Islamic temple has been completely unveiled. In addition 
to an elaborate ablution system p two sacrificial altars, and a cache 
of bronze coins, seven important inscriptions were discovered, 
carved on the wails of the inner city gate. 

Several of these inscriptions mentioned King Ilatz of the 
Hadhramaut, well known in the Piriplus and other classical writ¬ 
ings as Eleazus, king of the incense country. They mentioned also 
the dty of Shabwa and the local Hadhrami province and gov¬ 
ernor. Here, more than 700 miles aw ay from the cities made great 
by the incense trade, was the first concrete evidence linking the 
Dhofiir region in ancient times with those capitals of kingdoms 
far io the west* Here was strong indication that shortly before the 
time of Christ, the Kingdom of Hadhramaut extended all die way 
from Beihan to Dhofar. No wonder that kingdom had been 
called the frankincense country! It was no longer necessary' to 
conjecture about forests of incense-bearing trees in die Wadi 
Hadhramaut* where little evidence of such forests exists loday- 
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Hadhranmut was the incense country because it was a kingdom 
of great extent, reaching halfway across Arabia to include the 
greatest producer of incense—Dhofar. 

Oman was no longer an archaeological question mark. The 
question had been answered by our expedition. As our own 
Professor Albright said recently, “The historical importance of 
these Oman discoveries is very great indeed, since no one thought 
tint South Arabian civilization extended so far east. Even I was 
sceptical 1“ 

Thai important and exciting work continues to move ahead, as 
our expedition goes farther iidand into the heart of the incense- 
producing forests and beyond to the great Empty Quarter, 

Our quest has carried us far along the ancient Biblical spice 
routes. Buried cities have partially unveiled their hidden secrets 
and have suggested new lines of exploration for the future. 
Mysterious kingdoms of the past and their kings, long believed 
lost, arc now placed in their proper historical setting. 

Wr can only dream of what our reception would have been 
like had our visit to Sheba’s capital city taken place during the 
reign of Arabia’s most famous Queen. For she loo was an explorer 
at heart. 

THE OD 
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BIRTH- PAINS OF AN EXPEDITION 

Two of the most common queries to me after a showing of 
my lecture film., “Exploring Shebaland,** or in private con versa* 
dons are: “How do you become the organizer and leader of 
scientific expeditions?’* and “How do you raise money and 
equipment for expeditions?" 

The answer to both questions is much the same—desire, hard 
work, unlimited faith, enthusiasm, and a certain amount of luck, 
with the added essential of knowing or meeting the right people* 
These generalizations, however, are no more enlightening than 
must generalizations. The queries can best lie answered, 1 think, 
by a brief summary of my own experiences in getting started as 
a leader of expeditions and in raising funds and obtaining equip¬ 
ment for major projects in Africa, Sinai, and South Arabia* 

As far hack as I can remember, I always wanted to be an 
explorer* This childhood ambition of mine was given every con¬ 
ceivable encouragement by my mother, who as a girl had 
prospected the gold dust trail by pack mule with her father and 
mother throughout California's High Sierras. 

During the Depression years one developed early an ability to 
speak vrilh speed and precision while selling newspapers and 
magazines on the street comers of Oakland, California, at the 
advanced age of ten. Later this ability was put to the add test 
while painting house numbers on street kerbings in Antioch, 
California, at 50 cents a house. How was I to know that this 
house in -question belonged to the chief of police, who felt quite 
capable of Ending his own dwelling without my beautiful 
numbers? 

As H* G. Wells once told me in wartime London, “ Wendell, 
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the only way to learn to write is to write," and I am testify the 
only wtiv to learn to speak well is to stand up and do it as often 
as possible. During die San Francisco World's Fair on Treasure 
Island, I was given an unparalleled opportunity as chief lecturer 
at the "Lost World," to relate to thousands daily the wonder* of 
the geologic past. 

At graduation time from the University of California with a 
degree in paleontology, I already had tasted field life as the 
youngest member on three University fossil-hunting expeditions 
to Arizona, Utah, and Oregon. 

My wartime career as a merchant mariner carried me to every 
major theatre of operations and was concluded after the Okinawa 
invasion with infantile paralysis. During the “back-oiwny-fcet” 
months that followed, I conceived the idea of an extensive con¬ 
tinent-wide African expedition, which appealed immediately to 
my alma mater's farsighted president, Robert Gordon SprouJ, 
and to University of California regent, John Francis Neylan. My 
extensive wartime travels which had found me inside Paris on 
liberation day, behind the Japanese lines on Okinawa, and 
reported missing in the South Pacific, had also enabled me to 
meet many of the world's foremost scientists and scholars. This 
afforded me a firm basis for the future selection of an unsurpassed 
intern dona I staff. r 

I have always credited famed Gobi Desert explorer Roy 
Chapman Andrews with giving me die early stimulus and basic 
techniques of fund-raising, of which he is pasi-master. For Dr. 
Andrews 1 expeditions to Central Asia on behalf of the American 
Museum of Natural History were models which I hoped I might 
copy m Africa. However, it was soon evident that setting up an 
expedition is in many ways like having a child—easy to conceive 
but hard to deliver. 

The busy months that followed were filled with anxiety and 
frequently with failure. I had to make constant apologies. Why 
bad I never written any books ? Was it true that 1 had never even 
been in Africa? Didn't I know that a Ph.D. was considered an 
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essentia] academic anion card in the world today? And why 
wasn't I home with mother, studying until ready 10 lake my 
rightful place among the other laboratory assistants at the 
University. 

At this time, late in 1946, Field-Marshal Jan Christian Smuts, 
Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa, was representing 
his country at the United Nations meeting at Lake Suoctes. 
Aimed with a letter of introduction horn President Sprout, I 
hitched a ride to New York and presented myself before one of 
the truly great men of all time, lighting general of the nineteenth- 
century' Boer War, master statesman, scholar, and philosopher. 
The world owes the late Jan Smuts a great debt, not only for hh 
own brilliant career, but for his once having spared die life of a 
rash young war correspondent who lived on to become the 
greatest Englishman of our age—Sir Winston Churchill* 

General Smuts listened attentively as 1 unfolded my plans, then 
wi th a broad sweep of his hand^^a sign that 1 learned la ter to be 
characteristic of him—said that he would be proud to accept 
honorary diairmanship df our advisory board and gave me an 
all-important letter of introduction which said in part; 

lc Thc beginnings of man in his early surroundings could today 
probably best be studied In South Africa, which is a veritable 
museum of prehistoric material and perhaps the prehistoric 
cradle of the human race, and these beginnings arc one of the 
most fascinating chapters of the la teat science now being 
w ritten. We judge the tree not only by its fruits but also by its 
roots, and the knowledge of our far-off beginnings and our 
progress through the geological ages before the dawn uf history* 
may be expected to throw light on many of the scientific and 
other problems which trouble us today. 1 p 

Support from such an outstanding source was unexpected 
manna from heaven, and within ten days it was possible to add 
such contributions as ten new trucks, 50,000 gallons of petrol* 
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steamship transportation, electrical supplies, recording equip¬ 
ment, and hundreds of thousands of dollars 1 worth or other basic 
essentials for an expedition in the field. 

But much travel, worry, hard work, and talk came between 
this major support from General Smuts and the launching of the 
expedition. There was a trip to Africa, covering 40,000 miles, 
through the courtesy of Samuel F. Pryor, vice-president of Pan 
American World Airways, and a veteran Africa big-game hunter 
who had long had a very special interest in exploration. During 
this journey I attended, as the only American delegate, the first 
Pan-African Congress oa Prehistory, which met at Nairobi in 
January, 1947. 

Back in the United States, I started the hectic fun of fund¬ 
raising. My father had pounded into me long before that the key 
to success in any undertaking requiring the presentation of an 
idea by one person to another was the proper combination of 
personal enthusiasm, split-second timing, and perfect organiza¬ 
tion, together with a certain amount of colourful imagination, 
self-confidence, luck, and, above all, fhjth. I needed them ail to 
accomplish the large and extensive expedition I envisioned, I had 
been cautioned many times by various well-meaning scientists 
not to make the expedition too large. ("Keep it small, Wendell 
keep it small ! ,r J And yet my one fear at this rime was that I could 
not make the project impressive enough to appeal 10 the really big 
men whose support was needed to make my dream come true. 

Many were the not-too-hushed whispers circulated through the 
University that the expedition was getting out of hand and would 
collapse from over-expansion,, and that the idea of attacking 
Africa from various different geographical points simultaneously 
in several phases of study could not possibly work out, This type 
of criticism actually gave me my greatest stimulus. It is signi¬ 
ficant to note that the men who had faith in the expedition were 
also those of the greatest stature, men who in their own lifetimes 
had overcome many of the same kind of petty obstacles. 

Til never forget the time l walked in on General James H. 
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Doolittle, who had become vice-president of the Shell Oil Com¬ 
pany. He looked tip from his crowded desk and said, somewhat 
abruptly, "You have just sisty seconds Co state your business, 
youiiif man." For once in my life 1 was almost speechless, but at 
the end of the allotted time T rushed out soon to be richer by 
50.000 gallons of petrol. 1 had encountered a trait common to all 
or the world's great men whom 1 have been privileged 10 meet— 
the ability to mate immediate decisions. 

Alan Sprout President of the Federal Reserve Bank in New 
York, had already introduced me to several important General 
Motors officiate, with the result that that firm contributed ten 
mew trucks. Since we now had the petrol to make them run, the 
expedition could be considered mobile. 

With most people still shuddering with horror at the thought 
of sending an expedition of record sue to Africa under the l&aocr- 
si up of a tvvcnty-iix-year-old child, h h John Francis Neylaih ^ 
U5uaI T ^ dithusi^tjcally far ahead of me, and suggested diat 
I approach the Navy. Fleet Admiral Chester VV\ Nimtej thc n 
Chief of Navil Operations, had an impressive Washington itufe* 
but for a timt it looked as if I would have to remain impressed 
with its outer and not its inner office* I am not inferring that hi* 
aides and assistants were not co-opera live when 1 stated that I 
^rished to sec the Admiral* 1 merely seemed unable to convince 
them that I really meant Admiral Ximit^ I passed from a com¬ 
mander to a cajipin to a rear-admiral, which should have been 
enough to satisfy »Viyone on his fmt visit to the Navy Department. 
But l was insistent! and finally was admitted to the prince o 
the dN£h„ whose\ym pa thy ^ understanding, and co-operation 
helped ^o much in ihe difficult years to follow. This best visit 
resulted in an introduction to General Gad Spaate, after whir s 
1 was richer by one ^roplane* Then Admiral Nimitz sent rue to 
see the Commandant of the Marine Corps, General A + A. 
Vandergrift* who with words of encouragement parsed me tdong 
to Major-General W- ft T* Hill, who had been with Roy 
Chapman .hiding's in the Gobi Desert. 
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With die expedition augmented by Marine Corps officers, 
enlisted men* and equipment, Admiral Mmitz sent me next to 
see the Navy's Surgcon-Gcneral 3 C. A. Swanson* and his deputy* 
Rear Admiral Lament Pugh, While my request was only for a 
medical officer, Admiral Pugh's teen vision saw that there were 
unique opportunities for naval research in a more active a ^del¬ 
ation with the expedition. This brought a $58,000 naval research 
contract for the expedition to conduct medical sttidies throughout 
Africa on behalf of the Navy's Bureau of Medicine and Surgery* 
plus a team of mne medical officers* enlisted technicians* and 
civilian specialists for our expedition. 

Meeting* with General Dwight D. Eisenhower* Dt s Dana 
Cbman t and Dr, Paul Siple of the Army's Research and Develop¬ 
ment Board resulted m our obtaining the Joan of a fleet of Army 
trucks, trailers, a motor-boat* and thousands of dollars* worth of 
essential field equipment. 

It was a most important day for me when I called on the 
noted E* Roland Hardman, partner in the banking firm of Bruwn 
Brothers* Harmnan and Company, to see if he might possibly l>c 
in teres ted* He was, and his enthusiastic and generous support not 
only for our African expedition but far our later projects has 
enabled many a scholar and scientist to leave his study and make 
major contributions to the world’s knowledge from regions which 
otherwise would have remained as inaccessible to them as the 
moon* 

Another supporter, with a generous contribution at this time 
as well as In later exptdilions, was International Business 
Machines^ famed Thomas J. Watson, who has always been 
warmly interested in every thing I have undertaken* 

Two of my most enthusiastic backers were Dr. Gilbert Darling¬ 
ton, whose American Bible Society has in the past 134 years 
produced some 400,000*000 Bibles or portions of Scriptures* and 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd* whose Antarctic expeditions 
remain unsurpassed in conception, organization* and execution* 

Finally the time came when Rear Admiral M. L. Royar loaded 
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our equipment on Navy ships for transport to Alexandria, E^jypt, 
and the regents of the University of California made up the final 
sum needed to finance die expedition by appropriating $ao ? ooo s 
proving that great institutions are not without a heart. 

A year later the California papers stated* fi T c is w ith local pride 
that we note that the Notional Geographic Society has listed our 
expedition first in m annual review of scientific expeditions for 
And twenty-six solid months later the University of 
California African Expedition was ended—and in the words of 
Admiral Pugh* "the most extensive medical survey of Africa ever 
accomplished by a single expedition has come to a successful 
conclusion. 11 

Then came the expeditions to Mount Sinai and South Arabia, 
under the auspices of my newly formed American Foundation 
for the Study of Man, whose board of directors was made up 
primarily of men who had aided so greatly in getting the African 
work started. But 1 was faced once more with the task of obtain¬ 
ing funds and equipment for several large-scale projects* 

Armed with an introduction from Pan American*s Sam Pfyor, 
who always knows the right people at the right time* I invaded 
the Detroit office of K. T. Keller, President of the Chrysler 
Corporation. In my mind at the time was our need for ten Dodge 
Power Wagons, wiih twelve as the ideal at which to aim. This 
was, however, before I met the renowned K. T. Keller* who, after 
briefly listening to my plans with all of its research possibilities, 
phoned L. L. ("Tex”) Colbert, then president of the Dodge 
Division of Chrysler (now president of Chrysler Corporation). 1 'll 
never loryel K.T. + s words, lL Say t Tex, thought you r d be interested 
to know you've just given away fifteen Dodge Power Wagons.” 1 
could well imagine Mr* Colbert's reply to this s la r ding announee- 
meni* In any ease, Mr. Keller beamed on me and shortly after¬ 
ward in rushed Tex Colbert with a strange expression on his face. 
I had the feeling that 1 was being examined as a possible new 
species of gangster* but Mr. Colbert and one of his top truck 
experts* Joe Berr, soon put together a magnificent Beet of Power 
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Wagott* for us, and 1 can safely say that no similar expedition has 
ever b^cn supplied with field transport which could equal oum. 

A few days Jaicr my old friend, Ben Conner, President of Coh T s 
Manufacturing Company, who had kept the African expedition 
supplied with aix^hooten, introduced me to Walter E. Bitmap 
President of the Gray Manufacluring Company. Only occasion¬ 
ally have I met anyone whose enthusiasm for the project ever 
surpassed my own, but such was Waiter Ditmars, who not only 
supplied us with Ms wonderful Audograph Electronic Scntt^writ- 
ers, which made the first draft of this book possible from Mu Sinai, 
but approached his many friends for needed contributions. One 
of these was AJ N. Scares, Vice President of Remington Rand, 
who supplied us with alJ of our olBcc equipment for the field* 
it might be thought by some that great corporations are 
generous only to the extent that their contributed products are 
used exclusively, 1 did not find this to be the case, however, as 
illustrated by Presidents John Olin and Roger Kenna, whose 
respective Winchesters and Marlins, supplied to us In quantity, 
spelled expedition security, fresh meat, recreation, and American 
goodwill gifts par excrlhuft for the -Arabs. 

Oarence Francis, Board Chairman orGeneral Foods, not only 
made available large quantities of his own corporation's products, 
but introduced me to Siokcly-Van Camp, Hortncl, and Bordtn s s 
with the result that wc not only ate the best in the field, but we 
also found their empty containers the best for target practice* 
The photographic aspects of an expedition are all-important, 
not only for the portrayal of scientific results bin for the human 
interest value unique pictures create. Thus, a visit in Rochester 
with Eastman Kodak T s President T_ J. Hargraves and General 
E. P. Curtis resulted in a Cine Special movie camera. That same 
day I called on G, E* WhI lacker, President of Graflex Inc.* who 
kindly made available an assortment of Speed Graphic, Graphic 
View* and Graftcx cameras. 

The Library of Congress backed die Sinai project, which made 
its success a certainty, and then W. Alton Jones, President of 
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CMcs Service Oil Company, kindly offered us file! supplies. When 
I explained ihat the Shell Company was Again keeping us afloat 
in petrol p Mr. Jones, through Burl Watson (now president of 
Cities Service) kindly donated funds, a two-engine Cessna 
aeroplane and some motor oil. 

One of the last equipment items needed was a radio transmit* 
ter, which was kindly supplied by the Chief of Nava! Operations* 
Admiral Forrest Sherman. Together With our Zenith, Link, and 
Hallicraftcr sending and receiving seta, this meant that our only 
remaining requirement was someone who knew how to make die 
stuff work in the held. 

The day before the final shipload of supplies and personnel was 
to sail for Aden* out specially built Fairbanks Morse generators 
were still in Chicago. President Robert Morse came to the rescue 
with a chartered plane, and this essential equipment arrived on 
board just minutes before sailing time. 

Iel many ways the hardest part of an expedition is over the day 
it sails fully equipped, staffed, and financed for the held of 
science and adventure* The strain begins to tell on an expedition 
leader, however, when his expedition sails equipped and staffed, 
but not financed. This was my exact problem at the start of the 
first Arabian expedition, where our chief tom rolling factor was 
climate. We had to work during the so-called + *eoof r season, and 
it took over sue weeks to transport the expedition and personnel 
from New York to Aden and then on to Mukalla. 1 Ivad to send 
off the equipment and most of the staff even before I had all the 
money, if we were going to get iny work done at all* 

With the expedition safely on the high seas* thanks to A* E. 
King, Vice-President of the Isthmian Steamship Company, 
Walter Ditmars telephoned Robert G, Tail, President of the 
Stromberg Carlson Company, who in turn telephoned Jack 
Heinz, President of the H, J + Hdnz Company in Pittsburgh* So 
I flew to meet the fabulous H.J» 

Now' there is nothing worse in approaching a wealthy man for 
money than to seem to need U too badly, for this might signify 
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that there was some small doubt of die success of your project* 
Furthermore, you should normally never come out crudely and 
ask for what you arc really after. By a process of good indirect 
presentation, your prospect should soon anticipate your desires, 
and if he has been infected with your he may or may 

not succumb and make a substantial contribution. Obtaining 
contributions of supplies is one thing. Obtaining green folding- 
money is something else again, for although I have never stressed 
the publicity to he exchanged for any contribution of equipment, 
it goes without saying that it is our duty to supply what pictures 
and public relations material we can make available from the 
field about the various items which have contributed to our 
success. 

I was patiently waiting outside the office of the president of 
the Heinz Company trying to get the number "57 11 out of my 
mind, when a good-looking young man walked up and apologized 
for having kept me waiting, ushering me into a handsome office. 
I thought to myself, "Mr. Heinz certainly has a superior assistant 
here.** To my amazement, the young man in question sat down 
behind a beautiful desk in a comfortable position as though he 
owned the place, and suddenly it dawned on me that he did, dint 
this was the president of the H. J* Heinz Company—Mr< H.J. 
himself. His fust words were, 11 You have a lot of important 
friends. Why haven*! you been lo sec me before ? !l 

Now this was the first time in my hectic career that I had ever 
had anyone who was being approached for a contribution begin 
the conversation with* "Why haven’t you been to see me before ?*’ 

I was so shaken by this unique opening that my presentation was 
not as smooth, I am afraid, as it should liave been. However, it 
was soon my turn to give Mr. Heinz a jq 1 t a for when he politely 
inquired what quantities of food products the expedition would 
require, I replied that I was really not after his products at this 
time* since the expedition was already' on the high seas, but that 
I would be keenly interested in getting hold of some of hb money* 

The next day, through an introduction from Jack Heinz* 
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Wallace Richards, Director of the gTeat Carnegie Museum of 
Pittsburgh* established a grant-in-aid for the expedition. Thus, 
with generous support from Adolph W. Schmidt* representing the 
A. W. Mellon Churltable and Educational Trust h from the Sarah 
Mellon Scasfe Foundation,, from the Gulf Oil Corporation, and 
from Jack Heinz, the Arabian expedition finally became solvent^ 
and I flew immediately to Cairo and on to Aden. 

This brief narrative will perhaps give sonic idea of the trials* 
tribulations, and surprises to be encountered in organizing and 
financing an expedition. But for every instance orgenerosity told 
here there are countless others in my experience, for which there 
could not possibly be space in a volume of this size* The com¬ 
plete list of substantial contributors, those business firms, trusts, 
organ izatioua, institutions, and individuals,. which have made our 
Sinai and Arabian expeditions possible follows, but no words or 
acknowledgments in cold type can ever express the full apprecia¬ 
tion of myself, my staff, and the many scientists who have been 
able to do significant work because of their help. The general 
public cannot realize how r much good b accomplished in this 
world through the farsightedness and altruism of such people. 
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NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


i* To photograph 'facing page 6 r 

The expedition obtained fresh water from dlls deep well. Bir 
Asakir was the last western outpost in Hadhraimut manned by 
die British-trained Had brand Bedouin Legion, 

To photograph facing page 123 (a&tmt) 

Tim may date back to the sixth century n.c,, or even a little 

earlier* 

3- To photograph facing page rJj {below) 

The bull was connected with South Arabian belief in the 
after-life. 

4. To photograph facing page 18$ 

On Friday, April 9, 1954,, at his capital, Eeilum al-Qasab, 
Sherif Hussein generously presented these two recently discovered 
Timna statuettes to the author on the occasion of his one-day 
visit to Beilian after an absence of over tw o years. 

The bronze statuette of winged, bearded deity of Dionysus 
type is an import from a Hellenistic centre, possibly Alexandria 
(late third or early second century b.c,)_ No other statue in the 
round of this type is known, but the type occurred in relief from 
the time of the classical period in Greece. 

In the case of the bronze statuette of a woman with a Qaia- 
banian inscription incised across her upper body* a stylistic dis¬ 
crepancy exists between head and body. The face and hair-style 
are copied from a classic Greek head. The body, flat, with only 
the faintest indication of detail, conforms to Near Eastern styles 
of the end of die first century b.g* 

(Identifications by Dr. Berta ScealL} 
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5. To photograph facing page 220 

This building was destroyed by the Yemenis to provide build- 
mg stones for their fortress (seen in the background)- In the 
centre is the Hakem of Marih* Qadi Ahmed Bakr* 

6. To photograph fating page 220 f below) 

In the centre, Dr. Albert Jamme points to a fragmentary 
Sabean inscription mentioning two names, and 

Hnhtf^mn r ^ 

Lift to right; Dr. Valentin de Mignard, Wallace Wade, the 
author, Dr, Albert Jamme* Charles McCollum, Jama Ismail with 
two Yemeni soldiers, George Farrier served as photographer* 

7. To photograph facing page 224 (below) 

The ibex (wa’al) still inhabits South Arabia, and in Sabean 
times represented the moon god. Dr, Albert Jamme believes it 
was of religious significance to the ancient Sabcans that the 
curved ibex horn, held sideways, resembled the first quarter of 
the moon, 

8 . To photograph facing page 241 

There are eight of these monumental Sabean inscription! run¬ 
ning round the wall of Awwamu The inscription illustrated men¬ 
tions the building, and dedication to the god llimiquh, of a part 
of the enclosure wall. 

cp To photograph firing page 256 (aim) 

At the lower right one of the expedition^ Egyptian archaeo¬ 
logical foremen direct! the Yemeni workers, utilizing teams of 
oxen to remove the top layers of sand* 

id. To photograph faring page 256 (hdm) 

The pillars are pocked with holes in which bronze plaques as 
votive offerings were fastened in great numbers after the first 
century ».a 
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NOTES ON ILLUSTRATIONS 
ii- Tip photograph facing page 

This statue shows signs of independent South Arabian develop¬ 
ment after the original borrowing £mm Phoenicia, Thesperimen 
was lost to the expedition at Marib, 

13 * To photograph jfflring page 304 
This bronze plaque, deciphered by Dr* Albert Janunc, dates 
from about the second century a+d. and gives the name of the 
Hadhmmaut moon god Sin and the name Sumhuram* a long* 
lost dty. The lines read from right to left. Line six can partly be 
made out on the plaque's lower edge ; 

I* SHAfSAY AND HIS MOTHER 
2, NADRAT DEDICATED TO 

3* THTJP. LORD SIN, HE OF (THE TEMPLE OF) 

4. 'imu, in (the cm r of) sum hu ram 

5 . FOR THE PROTECTION OF THEIR PERSONS 
6 * AND OF THEIR KING* 

13. Tq photograph facing page 505 
Female figure probably imported from India about the second 
century a + d. 
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